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IN WAR TIME. 


Ill. 


Dr. WENDELL had very early ac- 
quired a few patients in the widely scat- 
tered village. Most of them were poor, 
and were either mechanics, or else work- 
men attached to the many woolen mills 
in his neighborhood. But as time went 
on he had also attracted, by degrees, a 
few of a somewhat better class. His 
manners were gentle and amiable, and 
manners have a good deal to do with 
business success in medicine, — indeed 
sometimes insure a fair amount of it 
even where their possessor has but a 
moderate share of brains, since patients 
are rarely competent critics as to all 
that ought to go to make up a doctor, 
and in fact cannot be. 

Meanwhile, his life was not a hard 
one. He spent his early morning at the 
hospital, after seeing any urgent cases 
near his home; and, returning to Ger- 
mantown for his midday meal, went 
back to the hospital to make the after- 
noon visit. 

The next day, after the events we 
have described, as he came, on his usual 
evening round, to the beds of Major 
Morton and Captain Gray, the Confed- 
erate officer, he was interested to see 
that his sister had accomplished her er- 
rand, and was standing beside Morton, 
in company with a lady, and a lad who 
might have been sixteen years of age. 


Glancing at the group, Wendell went 
first to the wounded rebel, whose face 
brightened visibly at the coming of the 
surgeon. 

‘“*] have been waiting to see you,” he 
said. “I don’t think I am as well as 
I was. I feel the being shut up here. 
It’s such an awful change from the sad- 
dle and the open air! Please to sit 
down, doctor, and don’t be in a hurry. I 
must talk to you a little. You doctors 
are always in such a hurry!” 

“It’s rather hard to help it,” replied 
Wendell, good-humoredly ; “ but is there 
anything especial I can do for you?” 

“Yes. I want to know distinctly if 
I can pull through. It’s a thing you 
doctors hate to be asked, but still it is a 
question I would like to have answered.” 

“JT do not see why you cannot. You 
have a serious wound, but you were not 
hurt in any vital organ, J should say 
you ought to get well.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty grim business 
with me, doctor. I am alone in the 
world with one motherless girl, and I 
want to get well! I must get well!” 

** And so you will.” 

“No; to tell you the truth, that’s my 
trouble. I don’t think I shall.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Wendell, “ you may 
say you don’t feel as if you should; 
but when you say you don’t think you 
will, I am afraid I feel inclined to laugh, 
which is perhaps the very best thing I 
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can do for you. Is n’t it as well to let 
me do the thinking for you?” 

“T can’t explain it,” said Gray dole- 
fully, “but the idea sticks in my head 
that I shall die.” 

“But why? Are you weaker? 
you suffer more?” 


Do 


“No; I have nothing new except a 


queer sensation of confusion in my head, 
and— then I can’t change my ideas at 
will. They stick like burrs, and —I can’t 
get rid of them.” 

“Quinine, I guess,” 
lightly. 

“No; I’ve taken no end of that, in 
my time. I know how that feels. Would 
you mind asking Dr. Lagrange to see 
me?” 


said Wendell, 


“Oh, of course not; but it is a rule 
not to call on the surgeon in charge un- 
less there is some grave necessity.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to violate any 
rules. You are all very kind, and for 
a prisoner I ought to be satisfied ; but I 
am sure that I am going to die.” 

“T do most honestly think 
needlessly alarmed,” Wendell 
“but if you wish it, I will ask 
tor to look at you.” 


you are 
replied ; 
the doc- 


The assistant surgeon had a faint but 
distinct impression that this wish im- 
plied a distrust of his own judgment, 
and to one of his temperament this was 
displeasing ; yet knowing the request to 
be not unreasonable, he at once sent an 
orderly for the surgeon in charge, and 
saying, “I will see you with Dr. La- 
grange in a few minutes,” turned to the 
other bed. 

Major Morton looked better ; his mus- 
tache was trimmed, and the long Van- 
dyke beard became well his rather som- 
bre face. 

“This is my wife,” he said. “ Dr. 
Wendell — Mrs. Morton,” — Mrs. Mor- 
ton bowed across the bed, — “ and my 
boy Arthur. They have just come, doc- 
tor; and do not you think I could be 
moved to a hotel to-day ?” 

“ Well, hardly ; but I will talk it over 
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with Dr. Lagrange, who will be here 
presently.” 

Busying himself in getting chairs 
brought for the patient’s friends, he 
glanced at them more attentively, — lit- 
tle dreaming what share in his future 
the manly lad and his handsome, some- 
what stately mother were to have. Her 
perfectly simple manners, touched with 
a certain coldness and calm which made 
any little display of feeling in her tones 
the more impressive, had their full ef- 
fect on Wendell. This type of woman 
was strange to him. Her husband might 
have been full forty, and she herself 
some three or four years his junior; but 
she was yet in the vigor of womanhood, 
and moved with the easy grace of one 
accustomed to the world. Whatever 
were her relations to her husband, — 
and they had met, as Wendell learned 
afterwards from his sister, without any 
marked effusion in their greeting, — for 
all other men, at least, she had a certain 
attractiveness, difficult to analyze. 

The type was, as I have said, a novel 
one to Wendell; nor was he wrong in 
the feeling, which came to him with bet- 
ter knowledge of her and more accurate 
observation, that the satisfaction which 
she gave him lay in a group of qualities 
which beauty may emphasize, but which, 
like good wine, acquires more delicate 
and subtle flavors as years go by. 

‘‘ Mr. Morton seems better than I ex- 
pected to find him,” she said, “and I 
know you must have taken admirable 
care of him. With your help, I am sure 
we could get him toa hotel ; and then in 
a few days I might open our country 
house on the Wissahickon, and we could 
easily carry him there, — easily, quite 
easily,” she added, with a gentle but em- 
phatic gesture of shutting her fan. 

Wendell had less doubt after she had 
spoken than before. In fact, his intel- 
lectual judgment of the case was unal- 
tered; but although his medical opin- 
ions upon a disease, or a crisis of it, 
were apt, like the action of the compass 
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needle, to be correct, they were as liable 
to causes of disturbance, and were likely 
to become doubtful to their originator 
in the face of positive opponent senti- 
ments; or even of obstacles to their 
practical results which should never 
have had any influence. Although un- 
conscious of it, he was in this manner 
quite frequently controlled by his sis- 
ter’s tranquil decisiveness. Without 
knowing why he yielded, he began now 
to edge over mentally to Mrs. Morton’s 
side of the argument. 

He said, in reply to her, “Of course, 
if you have a country house, that would 
make the change more easy.” 

In fact, it seemed pleasantly natural 
to find a ground of agreement with this 
woman, whose stateliness made her cour- 
tesy yet more gracious. She herself did 
not, it is true, see very clearly the rea- 
sonableness of his answer, but she was 
not apparently surprised at his defection 
from his former statement. 

“ We'll settle it somehow,” groaned 
the major. “ Do something ; 
of this den, at least. 
trifle to these flies ! ” 

“Of course, my dear,” assented Mrs. 
Morton, “I wanted to feel that Dr. — 
Dr. — you said” — 

“ Wendell, — Wendell is my name.” 

“ Oh, yes, Dr. Wendell! I was think- 
ing more of the kind remark you had 
made than of your name! 


get me out 


The rebels were a 


It is a good 
old New England surname, I think. 
But before Dr. Lagrange comes, I want 
to say how gratified I am to find that 
the decision to which my own anxiety 
leads me should be justified by your 
medical judgment.” 

Wendell was a little taken aback at 
this ready assumption. As he looked 
up, hardly knowing what answer to 
make, Dr. Lagrange came hastily to 
join their group, and was met by Mrs. 
Morton, with whom he was evidently on 
terms of easy acquaintanceship. 

“Dr. Wendell is, I think, rather in- 
clined to believe that the major may be 
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taken to a hotel, and in a few days 
moved out to our country home. I 
hope our doctors won’t differ. What 
do you think ? ” 

“Ah, my lady,” and the surgeon 
shook his finger at her warningly, “ you 
have changed many folks, — I mean, 
many men’s ideas; and I fancy you 
are keeping your hand in with my 
young friend. I don’t think that this 
morning, before you came, when we dis- 
cussed the question, Dr. Wendell was 
then quite of your opinion.” 

Wendell exclaimed, “ I did not at that 
time understand ” — 

“Oh, I dare say not, and I don’t 
blame you much for taking Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s view. But practically, my good 
friends, Morton’s leg must be taken into 
account !” 

“Of course,” replied Mrs. Morton, 
“that is the first consideration, and real- 
ly the only one.” 

“‘ He has,” urged Lagrange, “a rather 
serious wound, and to-day a quick pulse 
and a little fever. I would rather he 
waited a few days, — two or three, per- 
haps.” Then Wendell spoke eagerly, 
under his breath, a few words to his 
superior, on which the latter continued, 
“ Yes, that will do. Indeed, I am very 
much obliged by your thoughtfulness 
for my friend. Dr. Wendell has,” and 
he turned to Mrs. Morton, “a room 
in the hospital, a very good and airy 
room, which he wishes Major Morton 
to occupy.” 

Wendell added, “It is no great sacri- 
fice, as I rarely use it at night; but in 
any case, Major Morton is welcome to 
it.” 

The young fellow at Morton’s side 
had been thus far a listener. Now he 
exclaimed, warmly, “ Thank you very 
much, sir! It is a great kindness to 
give to a stranger.” 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Morton, 
“‘T have not the courage to refuse.” 

“T should think not!” cried the ma- 
jor. “ By Jove, refuse!” and he con- 
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tributed his own share of thanks, with a 
Then 
he asked, “ Are there nets in the win- 
dows?” 
ees.” 


amused. 


reasonable amount of emphasis. 


returned Wendell, a little 


“ And is the room a good size?” 

“‘ Quite needlessly large for one,” an- 
swered Lagrange, quickly, “ and we are 
very full. Would you mind sharing it 
with another officer? It will be only 
for a day or two.” 

Morton did not like the prospect, but 
saw at once the need to yield. 

“Of course,” he replied, “ if you are 
crowded; but I would rather,” and he 
spoke low, “have my rebel neighbor 
than some one I do not know at all.” 

“ But, dear,” said Mrs. Morton, “I 
am sure that when Dr. Lagrange con- 
siders it he will see that you would be 
far more comfortable alone.” 

“T am afraid,’ returned Lagrange, 
“that I must accept the major’s propo- 
sition. And now I shall run away, for 
fear you persuade me to change my 
mind; and I shall take Wendell, lest 
you get him, too, into some mischief. 
Come, doctor, let us see Gray!” He 
turned smiling to the rebel officer, with 
whom he conversed attentively and pa- 
tiently for some time. Then he moved 
away with a cheerful face from the bed, 
saying some pleasantly hopeful words of 
the comforts of the new room. But as 
soon as he was out of earshot he spoke 
to his junior, “ Watch that man well. 
There is something odd in his manner. 
He has a way of emphasizing all his 
words. Perhaps it is natural, but I 
never like to hear a wounded man insist 
that he is going to die! And by the 
way, stick to your own opinions, and 
don’t let the pressure or notions of lay 
folks push you off a path you meant to 
tread. Mrs. Morton is what my old 
nurse used to call ‘ main masterful,’ but 
I have found her, as you may, a good 
friend. In fact, they are not very far- 
away neighbors of yours. I will re- 
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member this when they move Morton 
to the country.” 

Wendell thanked him. He felt that 
he himself had done a gracious and 
serviceable act to pleasant people. 

“ And what a fine lad that is, of Mor- 
ton’s!” said Lagrange. “I like his 
face.” 

“Yes; a nice boy, I 
returned Wendell. 

When the two officers, the next morn- 
ing, were eagerly eating a well-cooked 
breakfast, in their new and cheerful 
quarters, under the care of an orderly 
assigned to them by Wendell, Morton, 
who was in high good humor, remarked, 
“ By George, this is better than that 
ward! I feel like myself.” 

“Tt is certainly more comfortable,” 
rejoined his room-mate, — “ good coffee, 


should think,” 


fruit, — I have n’t seen an orange be- 
fore for a year, — but I don’t feel quite 
right yet.” 

“ Oh, you ’ll come up,” said Morton, 
who was apt to relate the condition of 
others to his own state. 

“T suppose so,—I hope so! But I 
don’t feel sure, and that strikes me as 
odd, because I have been hit before, and 
never had the depression I now feel. 
Then that lad of yours made me think 
about my own child.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“At school. It’s a girl. 
tell you it was a girl. 
school in Rahway. 


T did not 

She has been at 
I could not either 
get her away or send money to her, and 
she and I are pretty much alone in the 
world. By George, I don’t suppose she 
would know me!” 

“ Why not send for her?” suggested 
Morton, whose enormous increase in 
comfort disposed him to indulge his usual 
desire that everybody about him should 
be satisfied, provided it did not incom- 
mode Major Morton. “ We’ll get that 
doctor of ours to ask his sister to write 
and have the child brought on to see 
you, and my wife can take care of her 
for a few days.” 
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“ But I have absolutely no money ! 

On this point Morton was delightfully 
indifferent. He had always had money 
and what money buys, and just now, in 
the ennui of illness, this man interested 
him. 

“ T can lend you what you want. Ill 
arrange it.” 

“T do not know how I can 
you!” 

“Then don’t do it.” The major was 
languidly good-natured, and had the 
amiability so common among selfish 
people. A West Point man by educa- 
tion, he had served his two years on the 
plains, and then left the army, to return 
to it with eagerness, as it offered com- 
mand, which he loved, and a rescue, for 
a time at least, from the monotony of a 
life without serious aim or ambition. 

After some further talk about the girl, 
Morton asked, “ Where were you in that 
infernal row at Gettysburg? There’s 
no use in either of our armies attack- 
ing the other. The fellows who try it 
always get thrashed. I began to think 
we should never be anything else but 
thrashed.” 

“T am sorry the charm is broken!” 
said Gray. “I was in the Third South 
Carolina, when we got our quietus on 
the crest of Cemetery Hill. What a 
scene that was! I can see it now. I 
was twice in among your people, and 
twice back among my own; but how, I 
can no more tell than fly. Once I was 
knocked down with a stone. It was like 
a devilish sort of Donnybrook fair.” 

“ How were you hurt? I was on the 
crest myself, and after I got this ac- 
cursed ball in my leg I lay there, and 
as I got a chance in the smoke I cracked 
away with my revolver. I remember 
thinking it queer that I never had struck 
a man in anger since I grew up, and 
here I was in a mob of blood-mad men, 
and ina frenzy to kill some one. Droll, 
is n’t it?” 

“For my part,” returned Gray, “I 
was as crazy as the rest until I gota 


thank 
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pistol ball in my right shoulder. By 
George, perhaps you are the very man 
who shot me!” 

“T am rather pleased to be able to 
say,” responded Morton, stiffly, “ that I 
do not know whom I shot.” 

“T should be very glad to think it 
was you.” 

“ And why, please 

“ Well, it would be a comfort to 
know it was a gentleman.” 

The idea had in it nothing absurd to 
Morton. He thought that perhaps he 
would have felt so himself, but he was 
pretty sure that he would not have said 
so, and he answered with perfect tact: 
“For any other reason, I should infi- 
nitely regret to think it had been I; and 
were it surely I, your pleasant reason 
would not lessen the annoyance I should 
feel ;” and then, laughing, “ I will prom- 
ise not to do it any more.” 

At this moment Wendell came in, 
and, seeing the flushed face of Captain 
Gray, said, — 

“T think I would n’t talk much, and 
above all don’t discuss the war.” 

“Oh, confound the war, doctor!” 
exclaimed Morton. “It is only the edi- 
tors who fight off of battle fields. How- 
ever, we promise to be good boys!” 

“JT don’t think our talk hurts me,” 
said Gray. “I was saying that perhaps 
the major might be the man who shot 
me. Queer idea, wasn’tit? And what 
is more odd, it seems to keep going 
through my head. What’s that Ten- 
nyson says about the echo of a silent 
song that comes and goes a thousand 
times ?” 

‘“‘ A brain echo?” murmured Wen- 
dell. ‘I, for one, should n’t think it 
very satisfactory to know who shot me. 
I should only hate the man unreason- 
ably.” 

“ But don’t you think that it would 
be pleasanter to know he was a gentle- 
man?” 

To Wendell, with all his natural re- 
finement, the sentiment appeared incon- 
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ceivably ludicrous, and, laughing aloud, 
he rejoined, “I don’t think I can settle 
that question, but I hope you will quit 
talking. I will get you some books, if 

Oh, by the way, here are the 
and so saying he walked away, 
much amused, and in a mood of ana- 
lytic wonder at the state of mind and 
the form of social education which could 


you like. 
papers ;” 


bring a man to give utterance to so 
quaint an idea. 

A moment later he returned to the 
bedside to discuss a request of the ma- 
jor, who had asked him to write about 
Captain Gray’s child. 

“Tf you wish it,” said Wendell, “TI 
think my sister might go to Rahway.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Gray ; “that is quite 
too much to ask.” 

“Then,” suggested Morton, “as you 
are so kind, could n’t you take the little 
rirl in for a few days I— 
that is to say, there will be no trouble 
about the board.” 


doctor ? 


“Certainly, if wish 


swered the doctor. 


it,” an- 
“T am quite sure 
that my sister will not object. Ann 
But is that all? 
Can I do anything else for you? No? 
Well, then, good-night.” 


you 


shall write at once. 


IV. 


Among the many permanent marks 
which the great war left upon the life 
of the nation, and that of its constituent 
genera of human atoms, none were more 
deep and more alterative than those 
with which it stamped the profession of 
medicine. In all 
had places of trust and even of power, 
in some way related to government ; but 
with us, save when some unfortunate 
physician was abruptly called into pub- 
lic notice by a judicial trial, and shared 
for a time with ward politicians the tem- 
perate calm of newspaper statements, 
he lived unnoted by the great public, 
and for all the larger uses he should 
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have had for the commonwealth quite 
unemployed. ‘The war changed the re- 
lations of the profession to the state and 
to the national life, and hardly less re- 
markably altered its standards of what 
it should and must demand of itself in 
the future. Our great struggle found 
it, as a cailing, with little 


g of the na- 
tional regard. 


It found it 


nore or less 


humble, with reason enough 


to be so. 
It left it with a pride justified by con- 
duct which blazoned its scutcheon with 
endless sacrifices and great intellectual 
achievements, as well as with a profes- 
sional conscience educated by the pa- 
tient performance of every varied form 
of duty which the multiplied calls of a 
hard-pressed country could make upon 
its mental and moral life. 

Vast hospitals were planned and ad- 
mirably built, without the advice of 
architects, by physicians, who had to 
learn as they went along the special 
constructive needs of different climates, 
and to settle novel and frequent hygienic 
In and near 
the locality of my tale, the hospitals 
numbered twenty-five thousand beds for 
the sick and wounded; and these huge 


questions as they arose. 


villages, now drawn on by the war, now 
refilled by its constant strife, were man- 
aged with a skill which justified the 
American test of hotel-keeping as 

gauge of ability. A surgeon taken ab- 
ruptly from civil life, a country physi- 
cian, a retired naval surgeon, were fair 
specimens of the class on which fell 
these We 


may well look back with gratification 
A, 5 


snormous responsibilities. 
and wonder at the exactness, the disci- 
pline, the comfort, which reigned in most 
of these vast institutions. 

In this evolution of hitherto unused 
capacities, Dr. Wendell shared. In some 
ways it did him good service, and in oth- 
ers it was harmful. The definiteness of 
hospital duty was for a man so unener- 
He was a wheel 
in a great piece of mechanism, and had 
to move with the rest of it. 


getic of great value. 


In time 
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this might have substantially altered his 
habits ; but in a hospital there are, as 
elsewhere, opportunities for self-indul- 
gence ; indeed, more in a military hos- 
pital than elsewhere, since there the 
doctor lacks largely the private criti- 
cism and the demands of influential 
patients, which in a measure help to 
keep men alert in mind, thoughtful, and 
accurate. Moreover, the rush and hurry 
of the wholesale practice of medicine, 
inseparable from overflowing military 
hospitals, was hostile to the calm study 
of cases, and to the increasing exactions 
which new and accurate methods of 
diagnosis and treatment were then, and 
are now, making. On the whole, the 
effect on Wendell was bad. He did his 
work, and, as he was intelligent, often 
did it well; but his medical conscience, 
overweighted by the need for incessant 
wakefulness, and enfeebled by natural 
love of ease and of mere intellectual 
luxuries, suffered from the life he led, 
and carried into his after days more or 
less of the resultant evil. Happily for 
his peace of mind, as for that of many 
doctors, no keen critic followed him, or 
could follow him, through the little er- 
rors of unthoughtful work, often great 
in result, which grew as he continued to 
do his slipshod tasks. Like all men 
who practice that which is part art, part 
science, he lived in a world of possible, 
and I may say of reasonable, excuses 
for failures; and no man knew better 
than he how to use his intellect to apol- 
ogize to himself for lack of strict obedi- 
ence to the moral code by which his 
profession justly tests the character of 
its own labor. 

When Wendell reported for duty, on 
the following day, and had signed, as 
usual, the roll which indicated that he 
was present at a set hour, he was told 
that the surgeon in charge desired to see 
him; and accordingly he stopped in the 
little room which that officer reserved 
for his own personal needs. As Wen- 
dell paused in front of the table, Dr. 
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Lagrange looked up, and putting aside 
his pen said, — 

“ Good-morning. I have endeavored, 
Dr. Wendell, not to forget that the gen- 
tlemen on duty here have not all of them 
had the advantage of army life, but 
there are certain matters which, if not 
of first importance, have their value, 
and which I cannot overlook. I ob- 
serve that you do not always wear an 
assistant surgeon’s uniform, and that 
last week, when officer of the day, you 
wore no sash. Pardon me, I am not 
quite through. Twice, of late, you have 
signed your name as present at the 
hour of the morning visit, when in one 
case it was ten minutes after, and in 
another eleven minutes after.” 

“T did not think, sir, it could make 
any difference.” 

“That, sir, I must look upon as a 
criticism of a superior’s opinion. If I 
did not, as surgeon in charge, consider 
it of moment, I should not have spoken ; 
but, and with your permission, I now 
speak only as an older man, and one, 
as you know, who is disposed to like 
and help you.” 

“Of course, I shall be very much 
obliged,” Wendell said. It must be add- 
ed that he did not feel so. He inferred 
that, as he had a better intellectual ma- 
chinery and much wider knowledge than 
the superior officer, he must be natu- 
rally elevated above the judgments of 
such a person. 

“Tt is not,” continued Lagrange, “ the 
want of punctuality to which I now re- 
fer, —that is an official matter. It is 
that you should shelter yourself under a 
false statement, however minutely false.” 

Dr. Wendell began with irritation: 
“TI do not think any one could suspect 
me — could suspect me of that!” 

“ Then,” replied Lagrange, “ you were 
not aware of the hour? I hope I don’t 
annoy you. I like you too well to do so 
without cause, and, as I said, Iam con- 
scious that I am putting the matter in an 
un-official shape.” 
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Wendell bowed, and, having reflected 
a little, said, “Thank you, sir. Pray 
speak freely. Ican only be grateful for 
whatever you think fit to say.” 

“ Well, then,” added Lagrange, “let 
let me go a step further. Try to be 
more accurate in your work, and — may 
I say it? —a little more energetic, just 
a little,” and the old army surgeon smil- 
ingly put out his hand. “ Don’t spoil 
my predictions of success for you in 
life! You have better brains than I 
ever had, but ”— 

Oh, exclaimed Wendell, 
touched with the other’s want of ego- 
tism. 


sir!” 


Yes, yes,” went on Lagrange, laugh- 
ing; “but I should beat you at most 
things, notwithstanding. There — you 
won’t misunderstand me, I am sure,” 
he added, with a gentle sweetness, 
which like most bits of good manners 
vas alike pleasant and contagious. 

The younger man returned, “ You are 
very good to me. I shall try to re- 
member.” 

“ Well, 


well,” said Lagrange; and 


then, in his official tones, “ Have you 
seen Major Morton ?” 


“Not yet, sir. I have just come.” 

“True — of course; but that other 
man, — what ’s his name, the rebel?” 

“ Gray, sir. He is in a curious way. 
I think his head must be wrong. He 
insists that Major Morton shot him.” 

“That is strange,” returned the sur- 
geon; “ very unusual, in fact. Some ac- 
cident sets an idea in a man’s head, and 
there it stays. I have heard of such 
I would like to separate them 
at once, but we have not a vacant bed. 
See him as soon as possible.” 

When Wendell left Lagrange’s room 
he went immediately to visit Gray. The 
door was open, to secure a cool draught 
of air; and hearing the rebel officer 
speaking, the assistant surgeon paused 
a moment to listen. The voice he heard 
was decided, irritated, and a little loud: 

“T think I remember now; yes, sir, 


cases. 
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you were on the ground. I saw you 
shoot, and I don’t blame you!” 

“Good heavens, you could n’t have 
seen me! By George, I never heard 
anything so absurd! Have the good- 
ness not to repeat it.” 

“ You doubt my word, then, sir?” 

“ Oh, no, what stuff!” 

“Then apologize, sir. 
gize!” 

“ Pshaw !” 

At this moment Wendell entered. 

“ Captain Gray,” he said, “this won’t 
do! You have forgotten your prom- 
ise about talking. Come, put this ther- 
mometer under your tongue,” and with 
a finger on his pulse Wendell wait- 
ed patiently a few minutes. “ Hum,” he 
said to himself, not liking the results 
of his observation. Then he asked a 
few questions, and wrote a prescription, 
which meant decided 
treatment. 

“ Am Till?” said the captain. 

“You are ill enough to keep quiet.” 

“ But he did shoot me.” 

*‘ Nonsense ! 


I say, apolo- 


and immediate 


You are feverish, and 
your head is out of order.” 

“But he shot me! I say, he shot 
me!” 

“Oh, confound it!” growled Morton. 
“ Suppose I did?” 

“ There, I knew it,” exclaimed Gray, 
— “TI knew it, sir! He says so.” 

“T said no such thing! Doctor, may 
I trouble youa moment?” As Wendell 
approached his bed, he added, “I can- 
not stand this any longer. Make some 
arrangements for me to leave as soon as 
Mrs. Morton comes back. That will be 
in an hour. At any risk, at all risks, 
I must be carried to my own home in 
the country. Perhaps I did shoot him: 
who the devil knows or cares!” And as, 
in his annoyance, his voice rose sufli- 
ciently to be heard by Gray, the latter 
broke in anew :— 

“Well, sir, I am glad you admit it. 
And my little girl, — who is to take care 
of her? I say,” he repeated sharply, 
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“who is to take care of her? Not this 
man.” 

“Oh, she will be looked after,” re- 
sponded Wendell kindly, desiring to 
soothe the patient, whose diseased fan- 
cies were evidently hurting both himself 
and his neighbor. “ Ah, here comes my 
sister! Ann, let me speak to you a mo- 
ment ;” and so saying, he led her out of 
the room, and explained to her that Cap- 
tain Gray was very ill and delirious, 
and that it would be necessary to sepa- 
rate him from Major Morton. 

Ann Wendell at once reéntered the 
room, took her seat at the bedside, and 
sat fanning the poor fellow, while her 
brother left them to attend to other 
duties. Mrs. Morton arrived soon after ; 
and as Lagrange agreed with his sub- 
ordinate that it would now be best to 
move her husband, the proper arrange- 
ments were soon completed. 

As the major was being carried out 
of the room, he said, “ Captain Gray, I 
hope you will soon get well; and mean- 
while, whatever we can do for you is at 
your service.” 

“T sha’n’t get well,” returned Gray. 
“T am going to die, to die, and my 
death is on your head! ” 

Morton made no reply. 

“Don’t mind him,” the young sur- 
geon whispered quietly to Mrs. Morton, 
who had turned, with a startled air, — 
“don’t mind him; he is raving.” 

“ Poor fellow,” she murmured softly. 

“T don’t blame him,” cried Gray, in 
a high, shrill voice, “ but he did it. And 
oh, my little one, my little one! Friend- 
less, friendless!” and he sank back, 
faint and exhausted, upon the pillow, 
from which he had risen with an effort 
of frenzied strength. 

“ You won’t forget to call to-night ? ” 
said Mrs. Morton to Wendell. ‘“ What 
a strange delusion! What a painful 
scene!” Then the nurses carried her 
husband out of the room and down- 
stairs to the ambulance, while Ann 
Wendell, disturbed and pitiful, sat fan- 
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ning the fevered man who remained. 
As she looked at him, his face struck 
her painfully. It was thin and drawn, 
beaded with sweat, and deeply flushed. 

“When will my child come?” he 
asked. 

“To-morrow. I have had a tele- 
gram, and I will bring her here at once. 
Yes, I will bring her; now don’t talk. 
We will take care of her until some of 
her relatives are heard from, or she can 
return to school, till you are well and 
exchanged.” 

“ You promise me ?” 

“Yes, I promise,” Ann replied, hard- 
ly knowing what to say. 

“ And that man, —he could n’t help 
it! That’s war, that’s war! He shot 
me, you know. He says so. I saw 
him. You won’t let them have my 
child, will you, — now, will you?” 

Ann had a pretty clear idea that 
nothing was less likely than that the 
stately dame, who overawed her with 
easy graciousness, would desire to as- 
sume charge of the little waif. 

“‘ Make yourself easy. 
vide.” 


God will pro- 


“Yes, yes, I know, of course; but 
you will — take 
will? ” 

“T will,” said Ann, hardly clear as 
to what she was pledging herself to do, 
but feeling sure that she must say yes 
to whatever he asked, and that she was 
not given time to reflect as to what she 
ought to do. 

“ All right,” moaned Gray. “Turn 
this pillow, please. Lord, how wretched 
I feel!” 

Ann did as he desired. She had a 
strong feeling that she ought to say 
something to relieve him: “ You must 
not say Major Morton shot you. How 
could you know that? You must have 
made him feel horribly. I would n’t 
say it if 1 were you!” 

“ But,” cried Gray, seizing her wrist, 
“T know it, and before you came he 
said it! He acknowledged he shot me! 


care — yes — you 
d 
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What was that you said about to-mor- 
row? ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow! Stop, excuse me, Mistress 
Wendell, —I am not at all clear in my 
head; but let him say what he likes, he 
shot me! Remember that, he shot me!” 

Miss Wendell was deeply distressed. 
She could not appreciate the state of 
mental disturbance which possessed the 
man, and to her inexperience it seemed 
at once improbable and yet possible 
that he could have been sure of the 
hand which had smitten him. It all left 
her with one of those vague but lasting 
mental 


impressions which may wear 
out with time, or be deepened by future 
cireumstance, and which are, as it were, 
memorial ghosts that trouble us despite 
For the 
present she put it aside; but in her sim- 
ple life it was a great and strange event, 


our unbeliefs in their reality. 


never pleasant to think or talk of. She 
stayed with Gray till it was quite late, 
and then went home with her brother, 
promising to return the next afternoon, 
when she hoped to be able to bring the 
little girl. 

The following day she busied herself, 
as usual, about the household and among 
the flowers in her little garden, until the 
hour came to meet the train, which was, 
little as she then guessed it, to bring 
into her life new cares and fresh anxie- 
ties. It was close to the late twilight 
of summer when she stood waiting at 
the Her life had been, as I 
have said, simple. Her nature and her 
creed alike taught her to be eternally 
willing to do for others acts of kindness ; 
indeed, to be ever ready, for these had 
grown to be habitual, ana excited in her 
mind no comment whatsoever; so that 
in this sense virtue was its own reward, 
in that it made each new act of virtue 


station. 


easier, and so kept calm a conscience 
which was only too apt with rebuke. 
She now stood silently watching the 
crowd of soldiers going to the front, of 
officers in varied uniforms, all the eager, 
hurried travel of ever anxious men and 
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women moving southward. At last she 
saw a conductor coming towards her, 
and guessed at once that the girl at his 
side was the child for whom she had 
come. 

“T am Miss Wendell, and I am here 
to meet a child named Gray.” 

“Yes,” the conductor replied, “ that 
is all right. I was to turn her over to 
Miss Wendell. Here is the check for 
her Good-by, missy!” and so 
saying he dropped the child’s hand and 
walked away. The girl looked after 
him with a sense of desertion, and then 
turned and faced Ann Wendell, silent 
with the shy, speechless uneasiness of 
girlhood. 

“You are Hester Gray?” 
Wendell. 

“Yes, ma’am. Where is my father?” 

“You shall see him soon, 


trunk. 


said Miss 


Come, my 
dear, you must be tired; we won’t talk 
now;” and so having arranged for her 
trunk to be sent to Germantown, Ann 
got into a street car with her charge, 
and set out for the hospital. 

Ann was acutely observant of but one 
person in her small world,—the broth- 
er whose life had become one with her 
own; and she therefore troubled herself 
but little about the child at her side, 
save to say now and then a kind word, 
or to notice that the dress of brown hol- 
land, though clean and neat, showed 
signs of over use. 

The girl was perhaps fifteen years 
old, but looked very childlike for her 
age. She had been sent four years be- 
fore, when her mother died, to the 
school in New Jersey, where, save for 
one brief visit from her father before 
the war broke out, she had had the us- 
ual school life among a large number of 
girls, to whom was applied alike a com- 
mon system, which admitted of no recog- 
nition of individualities. But this little 
existence, now sent adrift from its mo- 
notonous colony of fellow polyps to float 
away and develop under novel circum- 
stances, was a very distinct and positive 
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individual being. She sat beside Ann 
Wendell, stealing quick glances at her, 
at her fellow-passengers, and at the 


houses and buildings they were passing ; 


not reasoning about them, but simply 
making up the child’s little treasury of 
automatically gathered memories, and 
feeling, without knowing that she felt it, 
the kindliness and quiet incuriousness of 
the woman beside her. Then, seeing a 
man drop a letter into a postal box in 
the street, she suddenly remembered 
herself, and flushing said, — 

“T have a letter to give. If father 
is too sick, I am to give it to some 
one.” 

“JT will take it,” said Ann, and the 
child presently extracted a letter, which 
the careful schoolmistress had pinned 
fast in her pocket. It was addressed to 
“Charles Gray, Esq.” “I will take 
care of it, my little woman.” 

The child made some vague reflec- 
tions on her being called a little woman, 
and the train of thought, brief as are 
always the speculations of childhood, 
ended at the door of the great brick 
hospital. Then they walked through 
the lounging crowd of invalids about 
the portal, past the sentinel, and up the 
stairs, until Ann knocked softly at the 
sick man’s door. It was opened by a 
nurse, who said in a low voice that they 
were to wait a minute, until he sent for 
the doctor. While they lingered, Ann 
heard the deep, snoring respiration of the 
man within, and tightened her grasp on 
the chrld’s hand, knowing only too well 
what the sound meant. A moment later 
Wendell appeared with the surgeon-in- 
charge. The two men said a few words 
apart, and then the elder took the child’s 
hand, and sitting down on the staircase 
drew her towards him. 

“ What is your name, my dear?” 

“ Tlester, — Hester Gray.” 

“ Tow long since you saw your fa- 
ther?” 

“ Ever 


so long, sir. I don’t remem- 
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‘Well, you know when people are 
sick they do not look as they do when 
they are well, and your father, Hester, 
is very sick ; so if he is too sick to know 
you are his own little girl, you must n’t 
be afraid, will you?” 

“ No, sir, I will try not to be.” 

“ And don’t cry,” he added, as he saw 
the large blue eyes filling. Then he 
took her tenderly by the hand, and say- 
ing cheerily, “ Now come along ; we will 
go and see papa,” he led her into the 
room, followed by Ann and her brother. 
When Ann saw the dying man’s face, 
she turned, and whispered to Wen- 
dell, — 

Oh, I would n’t have done it at ail! 
Why should she see him ?” 

Wendell made no answer. He was 
himself wondering why this tender little 
life should be forced into rude acquaint- 
ance with death. The surgeon knew 
better ; knew full well, with the wisdom 
of many deaths, what a softened sweet- 
ness this grim memory would grow to 
have, in years to come, — what a blank 
in the life of love its absence might 
come to be. 

Charles Gray was lost even now to 
the world of loves and hates. Gaunt 
with past suffering, his cheeks flushed 
with moving spaces of intense purplish- 
red, he lay on his back. His eyes, wide 
open, stared up at the ceiling between 
moveless lids, while the irregularly heav- 
ing chest and the dilating nostrils told 
of the closing struggle for the breath 
which is life. Ann wiped from his brow 
the sweat which marks the earning of 
death as of bread,—the sign of all 
great physical effort, —and said in a 
rising voice, — 

“Here is Hester, Captain Gray! 
Captain Gray, this is Hester! Don’t 
you know her? Your Hester.” 

He made no sign in reply. Nature 
had not waited for man to supply her 
anesthetics, and the disturbed chemis- 
tries of failing life were flooding nerve 
and brain with potent sedatives. 
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“Too late! ’? murmured Wendell. 

A slight convulsion passed over the 
features of the dying man. The child 
Her 
little life gave her no true key to the 
sorrow of the scene. 


’ 


looked up in curious amazement. 


“Kiss him,” said Ann; “speak to 
him, Hester. Perhaps he will know 
you.” » 

The child touched his forehead, re- 
coiled a second from the chill, sweating 
brow, and then kissed it again and 
again. 

“Speak to him, Hester, — try,” re- 
peated Ann. 

“ Father — father!” cried the child. 

“A little water,” said the surgeon in 
chief, knowing that to swallow some- 
times for a moment awakens the slum- 
bering consciousness. 

The dying man struggled with the 
spoonful of fluid, then swallowed it ab- 
ruptly, and moved his lips. 

“ Does he say anything ?” 
dell. 

Ann bent down, and again wiped his 
face. This some- 
thing, and Ann rose instantly, with a 
pale face. 


said Wen- 


time he murmured 


* Te does n’t know any one,” she said. 
“Come, my child, kiss him again, and 
we will go out for a while.” 

What Ann 


had heard were broken 


words, sent back to her alone through 


the closing doors which opened to one 
world and shut out another: “ Shot— 
shot — he shot me!” 

“Come,” she repeated to the dazed 
and trembling girl, “ the surgeons must 
be with him alone, dear.” 

Hester obeyed without a word, cry- 
ing, she hardly knew why ; for tears are 
the large resource of nature in most of 
the incidents that startle or perplex the 
emotional years of childhood ; and to be 
truthful, there was more of terror than 
of grief in the scene for a child to 
whom years of absence and silence had 
made all memories of home and father 
somewhat hazy and indistinct. 
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“T will take her away with me at 
once,” said Ann to Dr. Lagrange. “ It 
will be no good for her to see him 
again.” 

* You will do the kindest thing for her, 
I think,” he answered; and with this, 
hand in hand with the child, who pressed 
close to her side, Ann went out into the 
street, thoughtful and dismayed. She 
had seen hundreds of wounded men, in 
her constant hospital visits, but no one 
knew who had hurt them; so that in 
her eyes this single definite fact of in- 
dividual war seemed like murder. The 
whole matter of war, indeed, was horri- 
ble to Ann. She somehow saw God in 
its larger results, but not in its trage- 
dies. How could God mean one man 
to slay another! There, it is true, were 
the Amalekites and the Jebusites; but 
as to them, the command to destroy had 
been sufficiently distinct. Still, this pres- 
ent war was a just war, in Ann’s eyes, 
and her brother had no doubts at all, 
which was sometimes a comfort to her, 
and would have been a larger one had 
Wendell shared her own religious creed, 
which he certainly did not, being vague- 
ly inclined at times to a half acceptance 
of the mysticism of Swedenborg. His 
belief in the competency of his own in- 
tellect made it necessary for him to pos- 
sess some views on matters of religious 
beliefs, but so far he had never got much 
beyond the easy goal of destructive criti- 
cism. 

When the two doctors began to de- 
scend the stairs from the dying man’s 
room, the elder said, “‘ Mrs. Morton has 
written to me to say that she will be 
glad to meet any expense you may be 
put to about this child.” 

“ She is a kind and generous woman, 
I should think,” replied Wendell. 

“Well, yes, in a cool, quiet way she 
is. I like her myself, and you will find, 
if you don’t cross her views, that she 
will be a good friend. But that is her 
trouble. She respects none but manly, 
resolute men, and yet she dearly loves 
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her own way. Money is a very little 
thing to her, and to Morton also. What 
a rapid case of pyemia! I wish one 
understood it better, or that somebody 
could take it up and work at it. We 
have plenty of material. Why could 
not you try your hand? ” 

“T have been thinking of it,” said 
Wendell. 

In fact, he was always planning some 
valuable research, but was never ener- 
getic enough to overcome the incessant 
obstacles which make research so diffi- 
cult. 

“ We will talk it over,” said Dr. La- 
grange. ‘ What do you think of Jones, 
in Number Five? He seems to me a 
malingerer, and a poor actor at that.” 

And so the talk went from the fre- 
quent tragedy of death to its causes, and 
thence to the hospital work and disci- 
pline; the scamps who were feigning 
illness ; and who were well enough to go 
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to the front, who must be discharged, 
who be turned over to the provost mar- 
shal. 

The contrasts in a doctor’s life are 
always striking, and were never more 
so than in the splendid and terrible 
years of our great war, which added a 
long list of novel duties and a training 
foreign-to his ordinary existence. ‘These 
two men, coming from the every-day ca- 
lamity of a death-bed, instantly set aside 
the emotions and impressions, which no 
repetition ever quite destroys for the 
most callous doctor, and began to discuss 
the scientific aspects of the disease with 
which they had been so vainly battling. 
They both felt more or less the sense of 
defeat which waits for the physician as 
he leaves the room of the dying, —a 
keener discomfort than the unthinking 
public can well imagine ; but both were 
able to lose it in their interest in that 
which caused it. 


S. Weir Mitchell. 
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I. 


Wno first brought man the morning dream 


Of a world’s hero? 


Whence the gleam 


Which grew to glory full and sweet 
As the wide wealth of waving wheat 


Springs from one grain of corn? 
What drew the spirits of earth’s gray prime 
To lean out from their tower of time 
Toward the small sound of Hope’s far chime 

Heard betwixt night and morn? 


First it was sung by heaven; then scrolled 

By the scribe-stars on leaves of gold 

In that long-buried book of Seth, 

Which slept a secret deep as death, 
Unknown to men forlorn, 

Till a seer touched a jasper lid 

In a sand-sunken pyramid, 

And out the oracular secret slid, 
Betwixt the night and morn. 
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Zarathustra, Bactria’s king, next said, 
“ When in the sky’s blue garden-bed 
A lily-petaled star shall fold 
A human shape, the gift foretold 
Shall blossom and be born: 
Then shall the world-tides flow reversed, 
New gods shall rise, the last be first, 
And the best come from out the worst, 
As night gives birth to morn.” 


II. 


So while the drowsed earth swooned and slepi 

Mute holy men their vigils kept, 

By twelve and twelve: as light decayed, 

They marked through evening’s rosy shade 
The curled moon’s coming horn, 

All stars that fed in silent flock, 

And each tossed meteor’s back-blown lock. 

So watched they from their wind-swept rock, 
Betwixt the night and morn. 


Slow centuries passed; at last there came 
By night a dawn of silver flame, 
Whose flower-like heart grew white and round 
To a smooth, perfect pearl, with sound 
Of music planet-born, 
In whose clear disk a fair child lay, 
And “Follow me” was heard to say: 
Round him the pale stars fled away 
As night before the morn. 


Forthwith from morning’s crimson gate 
The Three Kings rode in morning state 
Across Ulii’s storied stream, 
With westward wistful eyes agleam, 
As pilgrims westward borne, 
They left the tide to sing old deeds, 
The stork to plash half-hid in reeds: 
A thousand spears, a thousand steeds, 
They rode ’twixt night and morn. 


III. 


Melchior had coat and shoes of red, 

And a pure alb sewn with gold thread ; 

Beneath a tire of Syrian mode 

Streamed the soft storm of hair that snowed 
From cheek and chin unshorn ; 

Down to the ground his saffron pall 

Fell as warm sunbeams earthward fall, 

And he, sun-like, seemed king of all, 
Betwixt the night and morn. 
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Red-robed, red-sandaled, golden-clad, 
Came Gaspar, beardless as a lad: 
Through his fair hair’s divided stream 
His red cheeks glowed as poppies gleam 

Through sheaves of yellow corn. 
Love’s life in him was scarce fulfilled, 
Like as when daybreak shadows yield 
Night’s iron lids lie half unsealed 

In colors of the morn. 


Bronzed Balthasar, with beard thick-fed, 
Came last, in tunic royal red 
And broidered alb and yellow shoon. 
With him life’s rose had touched its noon, 
And died and left the thorn, — 
Which proved -by its sharp, thrilling heat 
That larger life is less complete 
Till the heart’s bitter grows to sweet, 
As night melts into morn. 


IV. 
Said Melchior, “In blue silk I fold 
The rock’s best fruit, red-hearted gold: 
So grant us, mighty Mother East, 
One who shall raise thy power decreased, 
And break Rome’s pride and scorn, 
Till our red, wine-warm world hath sent 
Its breath through the cold West, and blent 
The Orient with the Occident 
In one wide sea of morn.” 


Said Gaspar, “I bring frankincense 
From Caraman’s hills, whose thickets dense 
Hide the balm-bleeding bark which feeds 
The fuming shrine with fragrant seeds: 
So may this child, when born, 
Be Love’s high Lord, and yield his love 
As incense, and draw down the Dove 
To crown his brows in sign thereof, 
Betwixt the night and morn.” 


Said Balthasar, “ And I bring myrrh, 

In death and life man’s minister ; 

Which braves decay as burial-balm, 

Or, mixed with wine, brings the deep calm 
Which power and love both scorn: 

Such be this child, — God’s answering breath 

To the one prayer the whole world saith, 

‘Qh, grant us myrrh for pain and death, 
Betwixt our night and morn.’” 
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v. 

Twice fifty sennights o’er them bent 
The fierce blue weight of firmament. 
Through sea-like sands they still pursued 
The unsetting star, until it stood 

Above where, travail-worn, 
A new-made mother smiled, whose head 
Lay near the stalled ox, as she fed 
Hier babe from her warm heart, on bed 

Of straw, ’twixt night and morn. 


As day new-sprung from drooping day, 
Near her in shrining light he lay, 
And made the darkness beautiful. 
Couched on low straw and flakes of wool 
From Bethlehem’s lambs late-shorn, 
He seemed a star which clouds enfold, 
Swathed with soft fire and aureoled 
With sun-born beams of tender gold, 
The very star of morn. 


At her son’s feet the kingly Three 
Laid, with bowed head and bended knee, 
Their gold and frankincense and myrrh, 


Nor tarried,—so the interpreter 
Of God’s dream once did warn, — 
But hied them home ere the day broke; 
While without awe the neighbor folk 
Flocked to the door, and looked and spoke, 
Betwixt the night and morn. 


VI. 
A tall centurion first drew near, 
Brass-booted, on whose crest sat Fear. 
He bent low to the fragrant bed, 
With beard coal-black and cheek rust-red, 
And each palm hard as horn; 
Quoth he, “ Our old gods’ empire shakes, 
Meherculé! Now this babe o’ertakes 
All that our Venus-Mother makes 
Betwixt the night and morn.” 


A shepherd spake: “ Behold the Lamb, 

Who ere he reign as heaven’s I am 

Must undergo and overcome, 

As sheep before the shearers dumb, 
Unfriended, faint, forlorn. 

Him then as King the skies shall greet, 

And with strewn stars beneath his feet 

This Lamb shall couch in God’s gold seat, 
And rule from night to morn.” 
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A woman of the city came, 
Who said, “In me hope conquers shame. 
Four names in this child’s line shall be 
As signs to all who love like me, — 
God pities where men scorn: 
Dame Rahab, Bathshebah, forsooth, 
Tamar, whose love outloved man’s truth, 
And she cast out, sweet alien Ruth, 
Betwixt the night and morn.” 


Vil. 
Next Joseph, spouse of Mary, came, — 
Joseph Bar-Panther was his name, — 
Who said, “ This babe, Lord God, is thine 
Only begotten Son divine, 


As thou didst me forewarn ; 
And I will stand beside his throne, 
And all the lands shall be his own 
Which the sun girds with burning zone, 


And leads from night to morn.” 


Said Zacharias, “ Love and will 

With God make all things possible. 

Shall God be childless? God unwed ? 

Nay; see God’s first-born in this bed 
Which kings with gifts adorn. 

I would this babe might be at least 

As I, an incense-burning priest, 

Till all man’s incense-fires have ceased, 
Betwixt the night and morn.” 


Whereat his wife Elisabeth: 

My thoughts are on the myrrh, since death 

Shades my sere cheek, which, as a shore, 

Is wrought with wrinkles o’er and o’er. 
Now be this child new-born 

A prophet, like my prophet-boy, — 

A voice to shake down and destroy 

Throne, shrine, each carved and painted toy, 
Betwixt the night and morn.” 


But Mary, God’s pure lily, smiled: 
Lord, with thy manhood crown my child, — 
More man, more God; for they who shine 
Most human shall be most divine. 
Of those I think no scorn, 
King, prophet, priest, when worlds began; 
But higher than these my prayer and plan: 
Oh, make my child the Perfect Man, 
The Star ’twixt night and morn.” 
VOL. LIII.—NO. 316. 12 Hf, Bernard Carpenter. 
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VOICES OF POWER. 


To every one who considers the mat- 
ter, it must be evident that the voices 
of power are numerous. The novelist, 
the essayist, the critic, the orator, the 
singer, the poet, the merchant, the finan- 
cier, has each his organ. But there are 
some sources of influence which all ac- 
knowledge, partly because they are es- 
tablished, partly because they are prom- 
inent, partly because they are universally 
popular. One or two of these will here 
be touched on. ‘There is a current im- 
pression that the days of pulpit influence 
are numbered ; that preaching is out of 
date ; that the Sunday orator has had his 
time, —a most important and influential 
time, it is admitted, but still a period 
that is the 
future by a new dispensation, in which 


ended, to be succeeded in 


the spoken word will be less and less 
indispensable to human needs. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to speak of 
pulpit oratory in terms of criticism, dis- 
respect, and even of disbelief, as of out- 
We are told of the 
small number of churches as compared 
with the population of the cities, of the 
relatively thin attendance, of the listless 
audiences, of the lowered standard of re- 
finement on the part of hearers, of the 
diminished spiritual force of speakers, 


grown machinery. 


of the declining tendency to confess 
authority in doctrinal affairs ; and the in- 
timation is freely given out — supported 
sometimes by argument, sometimes by 
facts, not seldom by sarcasm — that the 
whistling of idle wind and the creaking 
of officious pulleys have taken the place 
of the once trumpet-toned gospel. 

For this belief there are good reasons, 
— better than can be expressed in the 
form of statistics. It is very true that 
other agencies have to a great extent 
supplanted the pulpit and taken away a 
large portion of its ancient office. The 
preacher is no longer the educated man 


of the community, the instructor in sci- 
ence, philosophy, literature. He is not, 
of necessity, the best scholar, the most 
accomplished writer, the deepest thinker, 
the most persuasive speaker. He has 
no longer the whole advantage of aca- 
demic training. In a period quite with- 
in the recollection of living men there 
were few books, no magazines or cheap 
papers. Public libraries were almost 
unknown, — wholly inaccessible to the 
multitude. There was scarcely any lit- 
erature, or wide-spread knowledge. The 
clergyman’s collection of printed vol- 
umes was mainly theological. He alone 
propounded questions, and gave answers 
to them. He alone was acquainted with 
prevalent thoughts. Learning was ex- 
pensive, and hard to get outside of great 
universities, where the minister was ed- 
ucated. ‘The day is not so very far dis- 
tant in the past when it was a matter 
of personal distinction as well as of pro- 
fessional necessity to accumulate wis- 
dom. Clergymen were thus educated to 
speak, — the only people who were well 
qualified to express an opinion, not on 
subjects of religion only, but on topics 
of society and politics as well. They 
were the oracles of the period, the ed- 
ucated and richly furnished minds, the 
possessors of the science and sagacity of 
their age. That period is ended. Books 
of every description are multiplied ; mag- 
azines are cheap; newspapers are pub- 
lished by the myriad; people read as 
they run; information, knowledge, in- 
tellectual stimulus, may be had in large 
measure outside of churches, — more 
readily outside than inside. 

Moreover, there is the institution of 
the popular lecturer. Here is a speaker 
who travels over the country, drawing 
audiences from all classes, dealing with 
secular themes, and mingling wit with 
wisdom according to ability. He does 
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not appeal to authority ; he does not re- 
sort to tradition. He aims at instruc- 
tion; but his chief object is entertain- 
ment, and the combination is found attrac- 
tive to the common ear. The favorite 
lecturer is, in many instances, a preach- 
er, who lays by the solemnity of the 
pulpit manner, and thus helps to under- 
mine his profession while seeming to 
extend its influence: for the arts by 
which he attracts and holds his auditors 
are thoroughly popular; he addresses 
the average intelligence, and he assumes 
as the ultimate criterion of excellence 
When the lecturer 
is not a clergyman, he is a lay preacher ; 


the common reason. 


and if he is an eloquent man, as he often 
is, his platform takes precedence of the 
pulpit, his words are listened to with 
delight, and his method gradually affects 
the treatment of religious themes, until 
the very essence of religious thought 
is qualified, and the sermon is deprived 
of its peculiar character. In a word, it 
ceases to be a sermon, and becomes an 
address. 

There is a substantial difference be- 
tween the two modes of speech. It must 
not be forgotten that, under one or an- 
other form, the preacher assumes the 
fact of divine revelation either as truth 
directly imparted, or as a spiritual in- 
stinct, or as a philosophy of intuition 
that pledges the recipient to certain car- 
dinal beliefs of the soul. But criticism 
throws doubt on the existence of out- 
ward communications of knowledge, 
philosophy discredits intuitive presenti- 
ments, and skepticism cavils at the no- 


tion of an implanted instinct. The age 


resents dictation, in an era of magazines 
and newspapers and journals and_ re- 
ports, of conventions, r«etings, and dis- 
cussions. 


When men come face to face 
with each other, and talk things over 
on rational principles; requiring knowl- 
edge ; demanding that problems shall be 
considered on their merits, that speech 
shall be frank and precise, that mystery 
shall be discarded, and dogmatism con- 
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demned, and preaching set at naught, 
and feeling subordinated to argument, 


there is impatience of pretension, rest- 
iveness under authority, a disposition to 
break away from tradition. The preach- 
er relies on formulated ideas ; he claims 
to speak the absolute truth, to bring a 
message from the Holy Spirit. The as- 
sumption is now somewhat attenuated, 
but it is very old. The Hebrew prophet, 
who better than any other corresponds 
to the modern preacher, arrogated to 
himself the right to speak in the name 
of Jehovah. He was the Lord’s repre- 
IIe disclaimed all ability of 
his own, made himself of no reputation, 
claimed no private wisdom or virtue, 


sentative. 


called himself a servant, and was _ ac- 
cepted accordingly. Jesus gave voice 
to the best anticipations of his race. 
The promise made to Abraham was the 
message that dropped graciously from 
his lips. The proclamation of the king- 
dom of heaven was the ancient announce- 
meut of the Messianic reign. It was 
not he who founded the heavenly dis- 
pensation on any authority of his own. 
He spoke for his Father. Paul planted 
his feet on the rock of the old covenant. 
The Church of Rome regarded the Pope 
as the Lord’s vicegerent, the source of 
all spiritual illumination, from whom 
power descended to the inferior priest- 
hood. In the Protestant churches the 
preacher was the leading figure, and 
whenever he felt the presence of a holier 
spirit behind him than had visited his 
predecessors, a fresh inspiration from 
the incarnate Word, his heart was aflame 
with the Holy Ghost. The 
preacher goes through certain prescribed 
courses of study in a “school of the 
prophets.” He takes his diploma from 
the constituted authorities. He is or- 
dained by the solemn laying on of 
hands. He is set apart for a peculiar 
work. He is consecrated a servant or 
minister of the Highest. Henceforth he 
speaks words that put into his 
mouth. He does not argue; he an- 


modern 


are 
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nounces, declares, affirms. There are cer- 
tain truths he takes for granted, certain 
things he knows without experiment. 


If he chooses to utter his thought on 


any secular subject, he does not put 
himself exactly on a level with common 
reasoners. One will hardly take up a 
pamphlet written by a clergyman with- 
The 
He 
Dogmatism 
It is fortu- 
eat into his 


out encountering this peculiarity. 
man is a dogmatist on principle. 
cannot be anything else. 
belongs to the profession. 
nate for him if it does not 
nature. 

The skepticism of this generation is 
of a character to bear directly on the 
existence of the pulpit. It is rather 
a matter of temperament than of judg- 


ment. It conduct 


affects more than 
opinion, being not so much a settled 
form of reasoned unbelief as a practical 
disinclination to turn the thoughts in an 
ecclesiastical direction. 
** common 


The element of 
sense” is larger in it than 
the element of knowledge. It touches 
cultivated and the more in- 
tellectually occupied classes. 
men, as 


the more 

Literary 
to church. 
They prefer to stay at home, and read 
or write; naturally 


a rule, do not go 


finding more pleas- 
ure in books that engage them than in 
sermons that do not. The men of sci- 
ence employ the quiet Sunday hours in 
making researches in their several de- 
partments. The time is especially fa- 
vorable to the nicer experiments of the 
new physiology. The philosophical stu- 
dent pursues his studies, uninterrupted 


When class- 


rooms are closed and offices are shut, 


by duties or by visitors. 


then is his hour for close examination. 
Then he can be alone, can read his fa- 
vorite 


authors, can his mind. 


It is his day of recreation and of rest. 


enlarge 


Again, the comic disposition of an 
age fond of entertainment, amusement, 
laughter, disliking grave thoughts and 
averse to meditation, is not attracted to 
pulpit discussions. ‘The words “ duty,” 
“immortality,” “death,” “ responsibil- 
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ity,” are unwelcome to popular ears. 
Say what one will, the minister’s themes 
are necessarily serious. 
the name of religion. 
the soul. His speech drops down from 
the higher atmosphere of 
thought. 


He speaks in 
He represents 


spiritual 
He has nothing for sportive 
hearers. It is not his business to tickle 
idle He is not a jester, a buf- 
foon, a clown, or a merry-Andrew. He 
is unwilling to make people laugh; 
he rarely induces them to smile. It is 
his office to open the fountain of tears 
in their hearts, to stir their consciences, 
to awaken their souls, to rouse their 
sympathies. He speaks of brotherhood, 
charity, accountability ; the wisdom of 


ears. 


restraining passion, and curbing desire, 
and keeping the higher life in view. 
There are things that look unseemly in 
the presence of the eternal law, and 
such things he must condemn. There is 
a mirthfulness, innocent — nay, positive- 
ly wholesome — elsewhere, that sinks 
into silence when the awiul, invisible 
Form comes out of the shadow. That 
form the preacher never can forget. He 
would be untrue to himself if he lost re- 
membrance of it fora moment. What- 
ever theme he deals with, the low mur- 
mur of the everlasting flood is ever in 
his ears, and resounds through his lan- 
guage, imparting a deep solemnity to 
his utterance. He may be tempted to 
indulge his humor or wit, if he has any, 
but he yields as to a temptation, regret- 
fully, half remorsefully, fearing lest some- 
thing may be taken from the edge of his 
appeal. Even when his theme is neither 
theological nor technically religious, he 
is true to his calling as a minister of 
righteousness. ‘The liberal preacher, so 
called, is no less austere than his Calvin- 
istic neighbor ; rather more so, if any- 
thing, as feeling the importance of cor- 
recting a certain latitude of speculation 
which his 
aware of. 


“orthodox ” friend is not 
But if all this be true, — and true in 


a great measure it may well be, — why 
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is it, one may ask, that the pulpit has 
not fallen more completely into disre- 
pute? Why is the institution support- 
ed? Why are preachers listened to? 
Why do crowds gather every Sunday to 
hear what earnest, believing men have 
to say? For it is a fact that preaching 
has not yet sunk into utter discredit. 
The churches are not deserted. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to think that, 
all things being taken into account, more 
people in proportion “go to meeting ” 
— go intelligently, earnestly, sympathet- 
ically, expectantly — than ever went 
before. My impression is that there is 
more live mind in the churches to-day 
than there ever was. Buildings are 
larger, congregations are more numer- 
ous, the word is listened to more eager- 
ly. If an able man has anything to say 
from the pulpit, an audience is ready 
for him; and the more authoritatively 
he speaks, the better they like it. The 
ancient faithis alive. The old way of 
presenting it is not obsolete. Skepticism 
does not appear to have penetrated the 
heart of the multitude. As the world 
grows larger, the number increases of 
those who frequent the sanctuary, as 
well as of those who stay away. 

To say nothing of the occasions which 
come to all alike, — hours of sorrow, of 
disappointment, of defeat, —that every- 
body meets and must surmount; of the 
craving to hear a word of solace, en- 
couragement, instruction, to enlarge the 
horizon of experience, to obtain a wider 
prospect of life ; to say nothing of death, 
that awful, mysterious certainty, so uni- 
versal in its sway, so uncertain in its 
issues, or of conscience, whose voice is 
heard in every breast, the themes of the 
pulpit possess an inexhaustible fascina- 
tion for the majority of mankind. The 
preacher’s cardinal topics are irresistibly 
interesting. There are grave questions 
which nobody can answer, yet which 
everybody asks, —— questions that the 
preacher alone pretends to deal with, 
that none but a thinker attempts to 
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grasp, but that force themselves on the 
unthinking mind. To know what an- 
swers have been given is a good deal; 
to be sure that there is no final answer is 
something. The most light-hearted, even 
frivolous people, at some moments in 
their lives, are brought face to face with 
problems so awful that only earnest 
minds should confront them, and they, 
for the most part, are consecrated pro- 
fessionally to the task. The preacher 
has been educated to consider such prob- 
lems; he spends his life in endeavors to 
solve them; he has arrived at a certain 
degree of conviction; he has won popu- 
lar confidence by the devotedness of his 
ministry and the elevation of his life. 
He is usually noble, simple-hearted, 
honest, true of intention, single of pur- 
pose, disinterested, and sympathetic. 
He lives in contemplation. He is an 
idealist. If he is a man of traditions, 
the traditions he holds by are humane ; 
they embody the treasured wisdom of 
the race. Those who resort to him are 
pretty sure to get all that is known. 
The purely sensational preacher is rare 
in any community. There are not 
many men in the pulpit, if there are 
any, who study immediate effect more 
than truth. There may, here and there, 
be one man of remarkable humor, who 
is tempted occasionally to present ideas 
in a mirthful light ; but this is incidental 
to his temperament, not radical in his 
ministration. His aim is heavenward, 
though he may frequently provoke a 
smile. Theodore Parker say 
that if he were to give expression to all 
the funny thoughts that occurred to 
him, his hall would resound with laugh- 
ter. Fanciful images thronged his mind ; 
yet nobody doubted Parker’s earnest- 
ness of purpose, or questioned the abso- 
lute sincerity of his nature. 


used to 


Most peo- 
ple imagined that he was somewhat un- 
compromising, even grim. <A prevailing 
passion for truth is all that can be asked 
for. Great genius, the gift of insight, 
of divination, of prophecy, of eloquent 
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The 
But 
the power of personal character is not 
uncommon, simplicity of intention, pu- 
rity of mind. Character is very dif- 
ferent from genius, accomplishment, or 
talent in particular directions. It is 
the force of the unseen world flowing 
through the soul. 


speech, are not to be expected. 
saintly disposition is given to few. 


There is much in the 
fact that the minister belongs to no 
class of men; that he is neither aristo- 
crat nor democrat, rich nor poor, old nor 
young; that he is simply human; that 
he meets all men on the same terms; 
that all that 
The 


family physician is the only person who 


doors are open to him; 


all domestic secrets are disclosed. 
has anything like the same universality 
of influence, anything approaching an 
equal range of sympathy. No other 
man in society pretends to it. 

When to this is added the quality 
of personality so generally felt in the 
preacher, who takes into himself the 
burden of so much experience, the im- 
portance of the pulpit is not surpris- 
ing. The pulpit should be amount of 
vision. A living soul utters oracles there. 
One hears a voice, sees a form, gazes on 
an expressive countenance. The lecturer 
has a portion of the same advantage, but 
he is not charged with so mysterious a 
theme, nor does he touch people at so 
many points. In fact, he does not reach 
the same people year after year, as the 
preacher does, and he never addresses 


the spiritual mind. The audience brings 


ears, seldom hearts, to the lyceum. It 
comes in the mood of admiration, not 
in the mood of worship. Mr. Emerson 
made the platform an altar, drawing 
down fire from heaven upon sticks of 
but The most 
persuasive lecturer does well if now and 


vood ; he was alone. 
then he can ascend from low themes to 
lofty contemplations. The personality 
of the lecturer may be called magnetic, 
The 
personality of the genuine preacher is 
born of the spirit, and is largely made 


in the absence of a better word. 
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up of the elements of hope, fear, love, 
aspiration, devotion. 

The truth is that faith in the super- 
natural is not dead; faith in the invisible 
will never die. The ancient religious 
instincts of men will change their mode 
of expression, but they will retain their 
energy. The scientific method does not 
threaten them with extinction. The 
democratic principle does not endanger 
their authority, and the man who can 
arouse them is sure of a hearing. Every 
great epoch has been inaugurated by 
the pulpit, has been heralded by the 
preacher. The 
the Christian age was. 


Hebrew ages were; 
The Church of 
Rome sent out its preaching orders to 
revive a declining belief; the Protes- 
tant reform depended on the pulpit for 
its extension. Luther’s force was, in 
great measure parznetical ; so was Cal- 
vin’s. In England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, there was a line of 
orators with their message from the Lord. 
The Puritan era came in with preach- 
ing. The modern pulpit is broader, 
more elastic, more practical, less theo- 
logical, less speculative, less doctrinal, 
less severely logical, but its old spirit of 
moral operation is preserved. It still 
appeals to revelation, still falls back on 
inspiration, still assumes the immediate 
presence of Deity, — an immanent God, 
perhaps, but a living God, — with all the 
old reality and all the old vividness of 
conception. 
transfers 


The radical pulpit simply 
the divine influence to other 
fields; it never dreams of abolishing the 
idea of it. Atheistical it cannot be; 
pantheistical it may be; theistical, in 
some form, it commonly is. 

The conditions of a powerful pulpit 
to-day are essentially the same as for- 
merly : devotion, sincerity, opeu-minded- 
The pulpit 
must contain consecrated men, who live 
for the highest thought, the noblest life, 
the purest sympathies; who are out of 
the world, do not seek its prizes, do not 
court its applause; who are not secta- 


ness, translucency of soul. 
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rians, not churchmen, not polemics, — 
men who lay by their individuality, 
their pride, their self-sufficiency ; who 
are no hypocrites or pretenders; who 
do not strut, vapor, put on airs of supe- 
riority, or practice affectations of any 
kind, but who stand fairly on the border 
line, where humanity blends with divin- 
ity,— men of glowing enthusiasm, of 
invincible hopefulness, of perfect good- 
will, friends and servants of mankind. 
Such are not rare, and they are becom- 
ing less uncommon with every genera- 
tion. It will be generally allowed that 
the great need in all communities and at 
all times is of men of this stamp. The 
culture of the moral nature is still the 
chief concern. The prevalence of knowl- 
edge renders compulsory a finer inter- 
pretation of nature, history, experience. 
We depend on the pulpit to supply this 
perennial demand. We depend on the 
pulpit to furnish the conditions of its 
maintenance. The habit of fault -find- 
ing because it does not satisfy them is 
an evidence of the expectation that ex- 
ists yet in the world of thinkers. That 
people are discontented, that they com- 
plain, that they stay away from church, 
may be a good sign. The pulpit should 
be based on the attribute of intellectual 
The occupant of it should be 
held to a high standard. It is our duty 
to insist that the Sunday shall not be 
wasted, given up to quacks, drivelers, 
buffoons. My quarrel with the commu- 
nity is that it is too acquiescent ; criti- 
cises too little; is too easily satisfied ; 
accepts mediocrity of learning, talent, 
devotion ; abuses too mildly ; ridicules 
too gently. The people who say the 
hardest things are, unfortunately, people 
who do not begin with aspiration. Re- 
ligious men are the first to detect impos- 
ture. The pulpit can be trusted to purge 
itself from intruders. A distinguished 
preacher once said, “ When I wish to 
throw stones at the church windows, I 
shall go outside.” It was well remarked, 
for to throw stones is a hostile and rath- 


power. 
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er a lawless proceeding. It is true, all 
the same, that the real improvement of 
the pulpit comes from the inside, from 
the growth of serious opinion among 
earnest men, who see what the age and 
the soul require. The correspondence 
between John Ruskin and certain cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, pub- 
lished two or three years ago, throws 
much light on the prevailing tendency 
towards a more spiritual understanding 
of the pulpit’s office ; the short preface 
by Dr. Matteson displaying admirably 
the temper of the leading ecclesiastics. 
As, in the case of a battle, the hard 
fighting is done by the ordinary soldiery, 
whose disciplined valor carries the day, 
so, in this warfare of religion, the ordi- 
nary labor is performed by obscure men, 
whose names are never spoken, and 
whose consecrated lives attest their fidel- 
ity to the highest interests of man. The 
officers bear the brunt of the 
but they do not fill the ranks. 

The best and the worst has been said 
about the pulpit, yet it is not probable 
that any agency will ever take its place. 
Its very imperfections — and in the na- 
ture of things it cannot be all it aims to 
become — act as a constant spur to its 
improvement. Other ministrations, hon- 
orable and capable as they may be, do 
not propose to themselves the same ob- 
jects, of course cannot produce the same 
results. The newspaper press, for in- 
stance, reaches a greater number of peo- 
ple, serves a greater number of wants, 
touches vastly more points of interest, 
deals with more 


criticism, 


immediate concerns, 


strives after a more comprehensive en- 
lightenment ; but its whole design is dif- 


ferent. It has another ideal, which it 
endeavors to reach, but which in propor- 
tion as it is attained is seen to be essen- 
tially distinct from that of the preacher. 
The time has gone by when praise of 
the newspaper press is called for, or is 
timely. Blame of it is out of place. An 
attempt to understand the secret of its 
power is alone wise. That its domain is 
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immense, its sway almost boundless, its 
stride prodigious, must be evident to all 
who have eyes to see. In 1776, but lit- 
tle more than a hundred years ago, there 
were thirty-seven papers of all grades in 
the United States. Of these, nine were 
in Pennsylvania, seven in Massachu- 
setts, four in New York. All of them, 
with a single exception, were weeklies, 
and this one was a semi-weekly. There 
was no daily paper in the country. 
Five years ago there were eight thou- 
sand papers of all orders, of which New 
York had the largest number, Penn- 
sylvania the next in quantity, while 
Massachusetts ranked seventh or eighth. 
Now the dailies are all but numberless. 
A century since, there was a paper for 
one in thirty thousand people. Five 
years since, there was one for five thou- 
sand people. In 1876, there were in 
this country eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty-nine periodicals of every 
rank, with a total circulation of some- 
thing over a billion. The population of 
the country was, at the same time, a 
little over thirty-eight million. ‘There 
certainly is room enough for the growth 
of the press. It is not likely soon to 
We sometimes 
hear people talk as if there were dan- 
ger of an inundation from newspapers ; 
but can any such event be anticipated ? 
There is more ground for the opinion 
that we have not newspapers enough for 
the needs of the people. Less than fif- 
teen years ago, there may have been 
started, on an average, six new papers a 
day, yet the actual increase in five years 
previous to 1876 was only about two 
thousand. The others had died, or been 
consolidated, or shrunk from view. The 
large controlling papers, on which the 
smaller papers feed, are very few. The 
metropolitan press is comparatively 
small. Most papers owe a great deal to 
the scissors, to the art of making extracts 
from the great journals; therefore, un- 
less the towns are to become cities, and 
small journals great ones, — an event at 


overpass the pulpit. 
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present beyond conjecture, — the power 
of the newspaper press must have its 
numerical limitation. 

The primary object of the newspaper 
is to convey enlightenment to the mul- 
titude. In the beginning it professed 
simply to supply intelligence regarding 
current incidents of importance. When 
the world was small the paper was small. 
When intercourse was difficult and in- 
frequent, papers were of necessity local 
in their scope, limited in their circula- 
tion, restricted in their horizon. The 
Wide, Wide World was a child’s look 
over a fence. With the expansion of 
the universe, new scenes were brought 
to view; and with increasing facilities 
of communication, fresh curiosity was 
awakened. The 
tion extended. 


demand for informa- 
Now the great news- 
paper gets news from every part of the 
planet. 
great city, there must be correspondents, 
charged with the duty of reporting deeds 
and transactions. 


In every chief centre, in every 


If an event of public 
interest occurs in Egypt, India, Rome, 
Constantinople, Mexico, or wherever 
else, special commissioners are sent out, 
keen observers, trained writers, careful! 
chroniclers of history, to transmit in- 
telligence in regard to everything that 
passes beneath the eye. The cost of all 
this is something fabulous. The amount 
of energy, of enterprise, of disciplined 
skill, required is fairly beyond computa- 
tion. The brain-work of the editor in 
chief — of the subordinates, too, for that 
matter — must be prodigious, and it is 
unceasing. 

Then the external facts must be ex- 
plained, accounted for, and interpreted. 
Their meaning is to be disclosed, their 
tendency indicated, their consequence 
foreshadowed. Hence the prominence 
of the editorial column, the necessity 
of comment by experienced minds who 
have made the subjects a study. The 
best statisticians, critics, historians, finan- 
ciers, scholars, must be employed to re- 
duce to reason the crude material of 
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phenomena. This addition is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Sixty years 
ago there were no editorial contribu- 
tions. It is an acute Bostonian, as 
high-minded as he was sagacious, who 
has the credit of this innovation. He 
was himself a singularly able man, of 
great penetration and enlightened pub- 
lic spirit; but he secured the service of 
the most competent men in Massachu- 
setts, for his purpose. His editorials 
acquired fame all over the country ; 
they were copied in other papers, and 
laid the foundation of the system that 
has become habitual as well as adequate 
and conscientious. 

Conscientious, it is repeated. For 
behind every fact lies a moral no less 
than an intellectual cause. The ante- 
cedents are often exceedingly subtle. 
Phenomena are subject to law ; they im- 
plicate conscience; they are connect- 
ed with the inner history of mankind. 
These relations must be indicated : hence 
the press preaches. The editor is, in 
a certain sense, a preacher; he must 
tell about the right and wrong of move- 
ments. There is an ethics of the press. 
To meet this requirement, men exercised 
in the knowledge of moral questions are 
employed. Many clergymen write for 
the papers. Pulpits are subsidized. Of 
course, the moralizing is more or less 
conventional. It appeals to the general 
It rarely soars above its 
occasion, or leaves the beaten track of 
conviction. The paper assumes the av- 
erage moral sentiment of the communi- 
ty, — the highest average sentiment, cer- 
tainly, — and is compelled to be, in sub- 
stance, commonplace. It cannot diverge 
far from accepted principle, for by so 
doing it would be unfaithful to its lead- 
ing purpose, which is to enlighten the 
minds of its contemporaries, not directly 
It takes 
existing laws of duty for granted, fol- 
lows the road of tradition, and, however 
fresh and forcible it may be in expres- 
sion, abides by conceded examples. Now 


conscience. 


to elevate their consciences. 
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and then an editor ventures on original 
theses, indulges in speculative lucubra- 
tions, or propounds ethical theories be- 
yond his calling. But this is felt to be 
out of his province, and is set down to 
the account of some private eccentricity. 
The task of uplifting the souls of men 
is committed to other hands, and if en- 
trusted to him alone would hardly be 
fulfilled. To him belongs the office of 
the interpreter, not that of the prophet. 
Unquestionably, his influence may be 
great in extending the sphere of the pul- 
pit, in holding the preacher to the level 
of his vocation, in distributing moral 
forces, but his power to originate them 
is small. 

This is the most important limitation 
of the press, and herein it differs from 
the pulpit, which holds its occupant to 
the highest mark of ideal aspiration. 
The more completely he loses himself 
in heavenly contemplations, the better 
men are satisfied. The limitations in 
question may be explained by the fact 
that the newspaper press is a great busi- 
ness, and must obey the rules of busi- 
ness. The 
salaries, rents, costs of correspondence, 
of editorial writing, of news agencies, 
reporters, and the rest are incessant as 
they are absorbing of money. It re- 
quires a large outlay to start a daily 
paper, and to maintain it when started. 
And this must be made good, and more 
than made good; otherwise the result is 
failure. 


Its expenses are enormous. 


Here and there, to be sure, a 
paper is begun and continued for a time, 
longer or shorter, in some particular in- 
terest that commands the support of a 
special individual or company, but this 
does not count. The press, as a rule, 
is a venture, conducted on the principle 
of every pecuniary investment. It of- 
fers to the capitalist a fair return for 
the money he has put into the shares, 
and if no such return is forthcoming, the 
investment is not a good one. There 
are papers that represent more than a 
million of dollars. If this sum is de- 
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rived frem subscriptions, as it seldom or 
never is, the public taste must be pri- 
marily consulted. If it is derived from 
advertisements, the business community 
The advertise- 
ments depend on the circulation; the 
circulation results from the popular ap- 
proval. 
timent 


must be accommodated. 


Thus, at last, the public sen- 
is made the test of excellence. 
It is impossible to see how this dilemma 
can be escaped. ‘There may be papers 
that live for a while without advertis- 
ing, — sectarian organs, Sunday-school 
journals, instituted for denominational 
purposes, — but they are small and in- 
significant. And these seek advertise- 
ments, though not often with success, 
inasmuch as their constituency is not 
large, and is formed of people who are 
already attached to the cause advocated. 
Here is an unavoidable peril, not mere- 
ly financial, but moral; for the public 
mind nowhere is remarkably high-toned. 
Remunerative advertisements must be 
invited ; must be, if possible, secured. 
How far policy may be stretched to meet 
the exigency will rest on the conscience 
At all events, 

Most papers 


of the editor or editors. 

policy must be invoked. 
advertise their circulation, of course with 
a motive, which appears on the face of 
the proceeding. a sub- 
scription list is sometimes increased by 
this means. 


Deference to 


A falling off of circulation 
will be injurious. The management may 
regret this necessity of pleasing a fickle 
public, may rebel against it, may suggest, 
teach, remonstrate, inculcate, enjoin ; but 
“an circumstances be controlled? Even 
when the multitude becomes infatuated, 
possessed, maddened by some strange 
prejudice, some unwarrantable persua- 
sion, must not the conductors of the pa- 
per be careful how they run counter to 
the tide? No paper that loves its own 
existence can afford to defy the world. 
No paper dares be so independent that 
it will put itself in opposition to all 
opinion. It is dependent on its very 
independence. If its patrons maintain 
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it, all is well. But its patrons must 
maintain it. If the editor sets at naught 
their judgment, he as certainly drives 
his vessel on a rock as does the head of 
an ordinary enterprise. 

Here is the distinction between an 
ideal and a practical profession. The 
ideal profession stands upon principle ; 
the practical profession stands upon pol- 
icy. 
principle for policy, incurs the danger of 
moral depreciation. 


Every calling, as soon as it leaves 


The pulpit does so 
even more fataliy than the press, be- 
cause its aims are higher. Under the 
old system of ecclesiastical supremacy, 
the preacher was upheld by the church. 
The community was directed by the 
priesthood. ‘The power of spiritual au- 
thority was universally acknowledged. 
The minister was therefore independent 
of social influence. He was strong in 
the support of his superiors, who silent- 
ly backed his word. Men might like 
what he said, or they might dissent from 
it; they were compelled to listen, be- 
cause the speaker was countenanced by 
celestial inspiration. In the days of 
Catholic supremacy, just before the Ref- 
ormation, a class of preachers was sent 
out to revive the drooping faith of the 
believers. Their moral audacity was 
They went everywhere with 
their encouragement and rebuke. They 
stood before monarchs, princes, gentle- 
men, ladies. 

under their censure, for greater tnan any 
earthly dominion was the deaiuless spirit 
he represented. In the early days of 
Protestant rule, the voice of the Holy 
Ghost in the soul was louder than any 
human clamor. 


amazing. 


The Pope himself came 


The period of Puritan 
energy was also the period of implicit 
confidence in the monitions of the super- 
terrestrial nature. In these days of nat- 
uralism, under ¢he democratic system, 
the prevailing faith in a revealed will 
gives the pulpit courage. The wish of, 
the majority sometimes overbears the 
speech of the timid man. He must con- 
sult the press before he utters his con- 
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viction on any matter of divided senti- 
ment. We have all known instances 
where conscience clashed against expe- 
diency, where the multitude rose up and 
overturned the authority of the pulpit, 
and the minister was obliged to depart 
from his place. The pew rents dwindled, 
and a new administration was thought 
more likely to “edify.” This event fre- 
quently happened in the years that pre- 
ceded the civil war; but a purely spir- 
itual exigency may arise which brings 
the common sense of the hearers into 
collision with the soul of the prophet, 
and then the consequence is equally dis- 
astrous. The preacher who regards his 
calling as a business, as the novelist has 
often described him, is lost. He preaches 
what the congregation likes to hear. 
He prophesies smooth things, because 
such only are attractive, such only draw 
the people who pay. Hence 
for gaining audiences ; sensational ser- 
mons; loud declamations; the facility 


devices 


with which men persuade themselves 
that they believe what they have dis- 
carded; the habit of thinking one thing 
in the study, and saying another on Sun- 
day. The office thus becomes a bargain- 
ing shop, and it lapses at once into spir- 
itual degeneracy. 

This danger the press is exposed to 
continually and inevitably. How far 
it eludes the danger it is not for me to 
say. 
answer that question. 


The editorial conscience can alone 
A curious con- 
comitant of this deference to polite 
opinion is the tone of infallibility the 
press assumes. It is obliged to speak 
with authority in order to keep the con- 
fidence of its supporters. It must abide 
by its assertion; otherwise it weakens 
its grasp on its adherents. Consistency 
is its jewel, even if it be consistency in 
misjudgment and mistake. To retract 
is perilous; to correct an error is to con- 
fess it; to give prominence to a recanta- 
tion is humbling. To forgive is always 
difficult ; to ask forgiveness requires al- 


most supernatural virtue. None but no- 
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ble minds can do that. He who grants 
looks down on a suppliant ; he who asks 
looks up to a judge. He who admits 
no judge more exalted than personal in- 
clination or popular approval will not 
often take the attitude of humiliation. 
It is done sometimes, not often, still less 
habitually ; for it is a hard thing for a 
paper with a hundred thousand readers 
who pin their faith to its columns to 
take back its own asseveration. Fidel- 
ity to its main purpose forbids its mak- 
ing concessions which might impair its 
force. 

Another source of limitation in the 
newspaper press is the necessity of pay- 
ing attention to local politics. This is 
not a fault, nor even a misfortune, It 
may, indeed, imply a most excellent 
quality ; for in a democratic country 
politics ought to be a leading concern 
of the people, and the task of inform- 
ing the general mind about it, of scruti- 
nizing candidates, testing questions, and 
estimating issues, is of primary impor- 
Great discussions are continual- 
ly agitated. The merits as well as the 
demerits of causes are exhibited, the 
proportions of phenomena are ascer- 
tained, and in the course of debate ab- 
solute principles are brought into view. 
All this is admirable as bearing on the 
higher education of the community at 
large. Every considerable paper is, 
fortunately, obliged to have political 
sympathies ; 


tance. 


every leading paper must 
undertake political advocacy. The sym- 
pathies grow from year to year more 
generous; the advocacy becomes from 
year to year most just and noble. That 
the public mind is enlightened by the 
uninterrupted agitation, the general con- 
science purified, the standard of equi- 
ty raised, the level of truth elevated, is 
heartily conceded ; nay, is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. That this is in great meas- 
ure due to the efforts of journalists can- 
not be doubted. At the same time, it 
would be miraculous if the habit of con- 
fining attention to the details of party 
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management did not weaken the facul- 
ty of ideal contemplation, and render 
difficult, to say the least, the duty of con- 
sidering everlasting ideas. ‘This task de- 
volves on other shoulders, not of neces- 
sity more willing or able, but suited to 
another kind of burden. 

The press is a great power for dis- 
tributing intelligence of all kinds. It is 
avast popular educator, in science, the 
useful arts, taste for literature, music, 


painting, sculpture, in all that belongs 
in this world. A 
critic, a keen observer, a man of singu- 


to human existence 


lar intelligence, himself a distinguished 
preacher, once said to me that he never 
read a paper that he did not come across 
something he wished to cut out and pre- 
serve ; and he was prevented from do- 
ing so only by the number of such par- 
agraphs. This too is the experience of 
other men, as I can bear cheerful testi- 
mony. This power of the press is in- 
creasing continually, and is becoming 
more and more beneficent. To every 
one who can look back half a century, 
it must be evident that in quality as 
well as in quantity the improvement is 
immense. ‘That there is room for more 
will be admitted by none so eagerly as 
by editors themselves, who are tireless 
in their endeavors to raise their calling 
to the rank they perceive it should hold. 
The real friend of his kind must rejoice 
in the signs of such advance, for they 
prove that one of the chief agents of 
civilization is about its work. 

The mission of the stage is no less 
lofty and peculiar than that of the pulpit 
or the press. Though its office is prima- 
rily to entertain, it aims at doing this in 
a way more refined and elegant as time 
goes on, thus promoting the esthetic ed- 
ucation of society. The epoch of Pu- 
ritan protest against the theatre is gone 
by. Amusement is no longer associated 
with vice. The sources of turpitude 
have been, once and for all, removed 
from buildings devoted to dramatic art. 


Clergymen need no longer defend the 
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stage. The best actors move freely in 


the choicest circles. Even orthodox 
preachers show, by their attendance at 
places of theatrical entertainment in for- 
eign cities, that their objections are not 
founded on principle, but rather on local 
convenience, and that they would gladly 
introduce a more generous form of cul- 
ture at home. The deeper religious ob- 
jection, that the actor’s profession is es- 
sentially unreal, illusory, artificial, false, 
hypocritical, perhaps, inasmuch as he 
must pretend to be somebody else ; must 
simulate a kindness, a state, a virtue, not 
his own; must wear borrowed clothes, 
and put on a mask, and seem to be no- 
ble when he is at heart base, is grad- 
ually disappearing under finer influences, 
at the common demand for higher con- 
ception, for more consummate skill, for 
nicer delineation of character, for a del- 
icate quality of dress and decoration 
which a generation ago were unknown. 
Coarseness is scarcely tolerated in our 
days; rudeness is severely criticised. 
The arts of expression are cultivated 
because they are insisted on. 

The passion for the drama, it is on 
all sides confessed, has its seat in hnu- 
man nature. The church admitted this 
long ago, in the miracle plays, by which 
received doctrines were commended to 
the The church 
must admit it again in the new shape 
prescribed by the modern spirit, wel- 
coming its gay coadjutor to a share in 
the task of educating society. For the 
actors foremost of 
them — are doing what they can to ren- 
der their profession acceptable to the 
worthiest men and women. They work 
hard; they study incessantly ; they con- 
sult the best standards of feeling. If 
they are ingenious in producing meretri- 
cious effects by the use of paint, cos- 
metic, and costume, it is simply because 
the public inclination runs in that direc- 
tion, not because they themselves love 
ornament or the resort to tricks. As 
fast as they are permitted they will ele- 


uneducated classes. 


themselves — the 
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vate the standard of taste. Their busi- 
ness is to make moral sentiment attract- 
ive; not to promulgate absolute ethics, 
not to diffuse information, but to make 
such morality as exists appreciated, and 
to recommend it by all the means at their 
command. The appetite for high trag- 
3old, 


pro- 


edy is less and less importunate. 
melodramatic effects are 
duced. Violent ethical are 
Strong painting of moral pe- 
culiarities is no longer in vogue. The 
finer shadings of life are indicated, —a 
sign of healthy realism in thought and 
emotion. 


seldc ym 
contrasts 
avoided. 


The desire for comedy is 
chastened by a very considerable refine- 
ment in the character of comedy itself, 
which is taken out of the region of buf- 
foonery and burlesque, and carried up 
into the domain of wholesome 
ment. 


metrri- 


It is beginning to be suspected, in 
fact, that the actor, and not society, is 
the principal victim of the profession. 
He is the sufferer from insincere condi- 
He must labor 
at night, when other people enjoy them- 
selves; and his labor is especially ex- 
hausting to the nervous energy, so that 
he must sleep through the sunniest hours 
of the day. He is cut off seriously from 
social intercourse, even in the period of 
his fame ; and until his fame is acquired 
he has no chance to go into the world. 
The chief interests of mankind — busi- 
ness and politics — have but little part 
in his life. The movements of social re- 
form pass him by. He dwells habitual- 
ly in a world of his own, a world apart 
from his fellow creatures. 
to a caste. 


tions, if there is any. 


He belongs 
His notions of behavior are 
suggested by his environment. His ideas 
of virtue are apt to be characterized by 
the peculiarities of a remote and fanciful 
ideal. ‘The moral persuasions of a dis- 
tinct order are visibly impressed on his 
mind. Both his virtues and his vices 
are incident to a calling that shuts him 
up in a species of isolation from his 
kind. His temptations are his own; 
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his victories, too, are his own. Other 
men have stronger supports, and deserve 
sterner judgment for errors. In my 
own experience, both the men and the 
women merit more honor than is meted 
out to them. 

There have been times when the 
stage was made to minister directly to 
the political, social, and moral guidance 
of mankind; when it was wielded as 
a force by kings and courts; when its 
writers regarded it as the object of 
their lives to satirize folly in the inter- 
est of wisdom. In a word, the play- 
wright was a prophet. But, as a rule, 
the office of the actor is to entertain. 
This is no mean function. A sorely 
tasked clergyman of Boston used to fre- 
quent, when he visited New York, a cer- 
tain theatre, well known then, where he 
was sure to be shaken out of his cares 
by side-splitting laughter, and sent 
home a new man. The actor, as it be- 
fell, was no model of private virtue, but 
he performed this vast service for his 
fellow men. Better offices are rendered 
now, but they are the same in kind. To 
diminish in some degree the pressure of 
toil is a great blessing. Unhappily, they 
who least need to have the pressure 


lightened, the leisurely, pleasure-seeking 
classes, are the chief supporters of the 
theatre. 


3ut the most cultivated peo- 
ple, the most responsible members of 
the community, will become the patrons 
of it in proportion as its office is better 
appreciated. Still, the multitude re- 
quire, more than the few, this solace of 
entertainment, for they have not so many 
resources in their homes and their daily 
life. They are the people who need to 
be amused. ‘They bear the heaviest 
burdens of existence. The rich or edu- 
cated classes can do without amusement, 
on ordinary occasions, or can obtain it 
through other channels. 
days of 
French 
twenty 
crowds 


During the 
terror in Paris that marked the 
Revolution, in 1793, between 
and thirty theatres gathered 
every evening, the actors and 
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actresses exerting themselves to keep 
quiet the agonized spirits of the metrop- 
olis. In the darkest hours of our civil 
war, when the ministers were sustain- 
ing drooping hearts by holding before 
them the precepts of eternal justice; 
when the daily papers published bulle- 
tins of dismay, and tried to put the most 
cheerful interpretation on disaster, the 
theatres of New York were thronged as 
they never had been before by men and 
women who wished to escape from pain- 
ful thoughts. To some the mirthfulness 
appeared unseemly, but they who saw 
deeper beheld with thankfulness this 
provision for relieving the tension of an 
overcharged nervous system. Laughter 
follows close on tears. 

This point cannot be too strongly 
stated. It would be a real misfortune 
were the actor to undertake the duty of 
the preacher ; for then he would not car- 
ry the multitude with him, and the pre- 
sentation of moral ideas would be sen- 
timental, if not extravagant. For the 
actor to play the reformer would be a 
serious mistake, because he would inevi- 
tably be betrayed into fustian or silly 
pedantry. He would disgust many, and 


amuse none. All attempts to “ purify 
the stage” by making it an adjunct of 
religion disclose a singular ignorance 


of the true of both. A play 
written for philosophers would not in- 


mission 


terest merchants, manufacturers, or arti- 
’ 


sans. 


Acting that might please saints 
| gat |} 


could not be acceptable to sinners, as 
The stage 
must represent the society it entertains. 
The player must be popular. Society, 
indeed, would be the gainer if actors 


the majority of men are. 


and actresses would study to accommo- 
date themselves better than they appear 
to do to the most refined moral sense 
of the community; if they would ac- 
cept in good faith their duty as educa- 
tors of their generation. The custom- 
ary dependence on the hair-dresser, the 
milliner, the dealer in cosmetics, the 
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costumer, is not encouraging to moral 
excellence. The adaptation of French 
plays, with their inevitable meretricious- 
ness, to say nothing of their daintily 
concealed lubricity, is not a sign of ele- 
vated taste. 


But this may be a passing 
fashion. 


The increasing popularity of 
American plays argues a nobler future, 
a more complete adaptation to the ideas 
of a young, aspiring people. 

The actor is an artist. He belongs 
to the great brotherhood of the masters 
of perfect form, and he must not con- 
found electric lights with beauty, or 
make paint a substitute for principles. 
The introduction of personal charms as 
a guarantee of histrionic talent, or a 
passport to histrionic success, as if it 
were enough to be beautiful, is fatal to 
lofty attainment, either in morality or in 
art, and should be frowned at instead of 


being indulged, as it is by a too gener- 


ous profession. 
That the stage has a very dignified 
career before it cannot be doubted ; that 
it will rise above its difficulties must not 
be questioned ; that it holds in its pos- 
session a mighty power for good will be 
gladly believed by enlightened minds. 
Its function is intellectual, and therefore 
boundless in possibility. There is sim- 
ply no end to its capabilities. Though 
its office is to entertain, it is also its 
office to cultivate, to refine, to elevate, 
quite as distinctly as the work of the 
press is to impart a complete information, 
or as the task of the pulpit is to inspire 
the human soul. 
sources of power. 
are but variations 


These are the three 
All other agencies 
on the themes they 
propose. As time goes on, the peculiar 
differences in their design will probably 
be disclosed more and more. They will 
come to respect one another as fellow 
workers, and to rejoice each in the oth- 
er’s success ; all jealousy and envy being 
laid aside, as between real artists who 
are endeavoring to promote the well 
being of humankind. 
O. B. Frothingham. 
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As it often happens that, in affairs of 
importance, the minor events which lead 
to the ultimate result seem to occur rap- 
idly, and almost to stumble over each 
other in their haste, it came to pass that 
on the very evening after I had got 
Nino’s letter I was sent for by the con- 
tessina. 

When the man came to call me, I 
was sitting in my room, from force of 
habit, though the long delay had made 
the possibility of the meeting seem shad- 
owy- I was hoping that Nino might 
arrive in time to go in my place, for I 
knew that he would not be many hours 
behind his letter. He would assuredly 
travel as fast as he could, and if he had 
understood my directions he was not 
likely to go astray. But in spite of my 
hopes the summons came too soon, and 
I was obliged to go myself. 

Picture to yourselves how I looked 
and how I felt: a sober old professor, 
as I am, stealing out in the night, all 
wrapped in a cloak as dark and shabby 
as any conspirator’s ; armed with a good 
knife in case of accidents; with beating 
heart, and doubting whether I could use 
my weapon if needful; and guided to 
the place of tryst by the confidential ser- 
vant of a beautiful and unhappy maiden. 
I have often laughed since then at the 
figure I must have cut, but I did not 
laugh at the time. It was a very seri- 
ous affair. 

We skirted the base of the huge rock 
on which the castle is built, and reached 
the small, low door without meeting 
any one. It was a moonlit night, — the 
Paschal moon was nearly at the full, — 
and the whiteness made each separate 
iron rivet in the door stand out distinct, 
thrown into relief by its own small shad- 
ow on the seamed oak. My guide pro- 


duced a ponderous key, which screamed 
hoarsely in the lock under the pressure 
of his two hands, as he made it turn 
in the rusty wards. The noise fright- 
ened me, but the man laughed, and said 
they could not hear where they sat, far 
up in the vaulted chamber, telling long 
stories over their wine. We entered, 
and I had to mount a little way up the 
dark steps to give him room to close 
the door behind us, by which we were 
left in total darkness. I confess I was 
very nervous and frightened until he 
lighted a taper which he had brought 
and made enough light to show the way. 
The stairs were winding and steep, but 
perfectly dry, and when he had passed 
me I followed him, feeling that at all 
events the door behind was closed, and 
there was some one between me and any 
danger ahead. 

The man paused in front of me, and 
when I had rounded the corner of the 
winding steps I saw that a brighter light 
than ours shone from a small doorway 
opening directly upon the stair. In an- 
other moment I was in the presence of 
Hedwig von Lira. The man retired, 
and left us. 

She stood, dressed in black, against the 
rough stone ; the strong light of a gor- 
geous gilt lamp that was placed on the 
floor streamed upward on her white face. 
Her eyes caught the brightness, and 
seemed to burn like deep, dark gems, 
though they appeared so blue in the day. 
She looked like a person tortured past 
endurance, so that the pain of the soul 
has taken shape, and the agony of the 
heart has assumed Tears 
shed had hollowed the marble cheeks, 
and the stronger suffering that cannot 
weep had chiseled out great shadows 
beneath her brows. Her thin clasped 
hands seemed wringing each other into 
strange shapes of woe; and though she 


substance. 
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stood erect as a slender pillar against the 
black rock, it was rather from the cour- 
age of despair than because she was 
straight and tali by her own nature. 

I bent low before her, awed by the 
extremity of suffering I saw. 

“ Are you Signor Grandi?” she asked, 
in a low and trembling voice. 

“ Most humbly at your service, Sig- 
nora Contessina,” I answered. She put 
out her hand to me, and then drew it 
back quickly, with a timid, nervous look 
as I moved to take it. 

“I never saw you,” she said, “ but I 
feel as though you must be a friend” — 
She paused. 

“Indeed, signorina, I am here for 
that reason,” said I, trying to speak 
stoutly, and so to inspire her with some 
“Tell me how I can best 
serve you; and though I am not young 
and strong like Nino Cardegna, my boy, 
Iam not so old but that I can do what- 
soever you command.” 

“ Then, in God’s name, save me from 
this ” — 


courage. 


But again the sentence died 
upon her lips, and she glanced anxiously 
at the door. I reflected that if any one 
came we should be caught like mice in 
a trap, and I made as though I would 
look out upon the But 
stopped me. 


stairs. she 

**T am foolishly frightened,” she said. 
“That man is faithful, and will keep 
watch.” I thought it time to discover 
her wishes. 

“ Signorina,” said I, “ you ask me to 
save you. You do not say from what. 
I can at least tell you that Nino Car- 
degna will be here in a day or two” — 
At this sudden news she gave a little 
cry, and the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
in strange contrast with their deathly 
whiteness. She seemed on the point of 
speaking, but checked herself, and her 
eyes, that had looked me through and 
through a moment before, drooped mod- 
estly under my glance. 

“Ts it possible?” she said at last, in 
a changed yoice. “ Yes, if he comes, I 
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think the Signor Cardegna will help 
me.” 

“ Madam,” I said, very courteously, 
for I guessed her embarrassment, “I 
can assure you that my boy is ready to 
give you his life in return for the kind- 
ness he received at your hands in Rome.” 
She looked up, smiling through her 
tears, for the sudden happiness had 
moistened the drooping lids. 

“You are very kind, Signor Grandi. 
Signor Cardegna is, I believe, a good 
friend of mine. You say he will be 
here ?” 

“‘T received a letter from him to-day, 
dated in Rome, in which he tells me that 
he will start immediately. He may be 
here to-morrow morning,” I answered. 
Hedwig had regained her composure, 
perhaps because she was reassured by 
my manner of speaking about Nino. I, 
however, was anxious to hear from her 
own lips some confirmation of my sus- 
picions concerning the baron. I have 
no doubt,” I continued, presently, “ that, 
with your consent, my boy will be able 
to deliver you from this prison” — I 
used the word at a venture. Had Hed- 
wig suffered less, and been less cruelly 
tormented, she would have rebuked me 
for the expression. But I recalled her 
to her position, and her self-control gave 
way at once. 

“ Oh, you are right to call it a prison!” 
she cried. “It is as much a prison as 
this chamber hewed out of the rock, 
where so many a wretch has languished 
hopelessly ; a prison from which I am 
daily taken out into the sweet sun, to 
breathe and be kept alive, and to taste 
how joyful a thing liberty must be! 
And every day I am brought back, and 
told that I may be free if I will consent. 
Consent! God of mercy!” she moaned, 
in a sudden tempest of passionate de- 
spair. “Consent ever to belong, body 
—and soul—to be touched, polluted, 
desecrated, by that inhuman monster ; 
sold to him, to a creature without pity, 
whose heart is a toad, a venomous creep- 
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ing thing, — sold to him for this life, and 
to the vengeance of God hereafter; bar- 
tered, traded, and told that I am so vile 
and lost that the very price I am offered 
is an honor to me, being so much more 
than my value.” She came toward me 
as she spoke, and the passionate, unshed 
tears that were in her seemed to choke 
sher, so that her voice was hoarse. 

“ And for what—for what?” she 
cried wildly, seizing my arm and look- 
ing fiercely into my eyes. “ For what, 
I say? Because I gave him a poor 
rose ; because I let him see me once; be- 
cause I loved his sweet voice; because 
— because —I love him, and will love 
him, and do love him, though-I die!” 

The girl was in a frenzy of passion 
and love and hate all together, and did 
not count her words. ‘The white heat 
of her tormented soul blazed from her 
pale face and illuminated every feature, 
though she was turned from the light, 
and she shook my arm in her grasp so 
that it pained me. The marble was 
burned in the fire, and must consume 
itself to ashes. The white and calm 
statue was become a pillar of flame in 
the life-and-death struggle for love. I 
strove to speak, but could not, for fear 
and wonder tied my tongue. And in- 
deed she gave me short time to think. 

“T tell you I love him, as he loves 
me,” she continued, her voice trembling 
upon the rising cadence, “ with all my 
whole being. Tell him so. Tell him 
he must save me, and that only he can: 
that for his sake I am tortured, and 
scorned, and disgraced, and sold; my 
body thrown to dogs, and worse than 
dogs; my soul given over to devils that 
tempt me to kill and be free, — by my 
own father, for his sake. Tell him that 
these hands he kissed are wasted with 
wringing small pains from each other, 
but the greater pain drives them to do 
worse. Tell him, good sir, you are 
kind and love him, but not as I do, — 
tell him that this golden hair of mine 
has streaks of white in these terrible 
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two months; that these eyes he loved 
are worn with weeping. ‘Tell him” — 

But her voice failed her, and she stag- 
gered against the wall, hiding her face 
in her hands. A trembling breath, a 
struggle, a great wild sob: the long- 
sealed tears were free, and flowed fast 
over her hands. 

“* Qh, no, no,” she moaned, “ you must 
not tell him that.’ Then choking down 
her agony she turned to me: “ You 
will not — you cannot tell him of this ? 
I am weak, ill, but I will bear every- 
thing for—for him.” The great ef- 
fort exhausted her, and I think that if 
I had not caught her she would have 
fallen, and she would have hurt herself 
very much on the stone floor. But she 
is young, and I am not very strong, and 
could not have held her up. So I knelt, 
letting her weight come on my shoulder. 

The fair head rested pathetically 
against my old coat, and I tried to wipe 
away her tears with her long, golden 
hair; for I had not any handkerchief. 
But very soon I could not see to do it. 
I was crying myself, for the pity of it 
all, and my tears trickled down and fell 
on her thin hands. And so I kneeled, 
and she half lay and half sat upon the 
floor, with her head resting on my shoul- 
der. I was glad then to be old, for I 
felt that I had a right to comfort her. 

Presently she looked up into my face. 
and saw that I was weeping. She did 
not speak, but found her little lace hand- 
kerchief, and pressed it to my eyes, — 
first to one, and then to the other; and 
the action brought a faint maidenly flush 
to her cheeks through all her own sor- 
row. A daughter could not have done it 
more kindly. 

“ My child,” I said at last, “ be sure 
that your secret is safe with me. But 
there is one coming with whom it will 
be safer.” 

“You are so good,” she said, and her 
head sank once more, and nestled against 
my breast, so that I could just see the 
bright tresses through my gray beard. 
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But in a moment she looked up again, 
and made as though she would rise ; and 
then I helped her, and we both stood on 
our feet. 

Poor, beautiful, tormented Hedwig! 
I can remember it, and call up the 
whole picture to my mind. She still 
leaned on my arm, and looked up to me, 
her loosened hair all falling back upon 
her shoulders ; and the wonderful lines 
of her delicate face seemed made ethe- 
real and angelic by her sufferings. 

“My dear,” I said at last, smooth- 
ing her golden hair with my hand, as 
I thought her mother would do, if she 
had a mother, — “ my dear, your inter- 
view with my boy may be a short one, 
and you may not have an opportunity 
to meet at all for days. If it does not 
pain you too much, will you tell me 
just what your troubles are, here? I 
can then tell him, so that you can save 
She 
gazed into my eyes for some seconds, as 


the time when you are together.” 


though to prove me, whether I were a 
true man. 

. “I think you are right,” she an- 
swered, taking courage. “ I will tell you 
in two words. My father treats me as 
though I had committed some unpardon- 
able crime, which I do not at all under- 
stand. He says my reputation is ruined. 
Surely, that is not true?” She asked 
the question so innocently and simply 
that I smiled. 

“No, my dear, it is not true,” I re- 
plied. 

“JT am sure I cannot understand it,” 
she continued; “but he says so, and 
insists that my only course is to accept 
what he calls the advantageous offer 
which has suddenly presented itself. 
She shud- 
dered slightly. “He gives me no peace. 
It appears that this creature wrote to 
ask my father for my hand, when we 
left Rome, two months ago. The letter 
was forwarded, and my father began at 
once to tell me that I must make up my 
mind to the marriage. At first I used 


He insists very roughly.” 
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to be very angry; but seeing we were 
alone, I fiually determined to seem in- 
different, and not to answer him when 
he talked about it. Then he thought my 
spirit was broken, and he sent for Baron 
Benoni, who arrived a fortnight ago. 
Do you know him, Signor Grandi? You 
came to see him, so I suppose you do.” 
The same look of hatred and loathing 
came to her face that I had noticed when 
Benoni and I met her in the hall. 

“ Yes, I know him. He is a traitor, 
a villain,” I said earnestly. 


“Yes, and more than that. But he 


is a great banker in Russia ” — 
“ A banker ?” 
tonishment. 
“Did you not know it? Yes; he 
is very rich, and has a great firm, if that 
is the name for it. 


I asked, in some as- 


3ut he wanders in- 
cessantly, and his partners take care of 
his affairs. My father says that I shall 
marry him, or end my days here.” 

“Unless you end his for him!” I 
cried indignantly. 

“ Hush!” said she, and 
violently. “He is my you 
know,” she added, with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

“ But you cannot consent” —I be- 
gan. 

“ Consent!” she interrupted, with a 
bitter laugh. “I will die rather than 
consent.” 

“T mean, you cannot consent to be 
shut up in this valley forever.” 

“ If need be, I will,” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“There is no need,” I whispered, 
“You do not know my father. 
is a man of iron,’ 

fully. 

“You do not know my boy. 
a man of his word,” I replied. 

We were both silent, for we both 
knew very weil what our words meant. 
From such a situation there could be 
but one escape. 

“T think you ought to go now,” she 
said at last. ‘If I were missed it would 


trembled 
father, 


He 
she answered sorrow- 


> 


He is 


, 
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all be over. But I am sorry to let you 
go, you are so kind. 
me know” — She stopped, with a 
blush, and stooped to raise the lamp 
from the floor. 

“Can you not meet here to-morrow 
‘night, when they are asleep?” I sug- 
gested, knowing what her question would 
have been. 

“‘T will send the same man to you to- 
morrow evening, and let you know what 
is possible,” she said. “ And now I will 


How can you let 


show you the way out of my house,” 
she added, with the first faint shadow 
of asmile. With the slight gilt lamp in 
her hand, she went out of the little rock 
chamber, listened a moment, and began 
to descend the steps. 

“But the key?” I asked, following 
her light footsteps with my heavier tread. 

“Jt is in the door,” she answered, 
and went on. 

When we reached the bottom, we 
found it as she had said. ‘The servant 
had left the key on the inside, and with 
some difficulty I turned the bolts. We 
stood for the narrow 
space, where the lowest step was set 
close against the door. Her eyes flashed 


one moment in 


strangely in the lamplight. 


I said, un- 
She nodded, 


“ How easy it would be!’ 
derstanding her glance. 
and pushed me gently out into the street ; 
aud I closed the door, and leaned against 
it as she locked it. 

“ Good-night,” she said from the other 
side, and I put my mouth to the key- 
hoie. “ Good-night. Courage!” I an- 
swered. I could hear her lightly mount- 
ing the stone steps. It seemed wonder- 
ful to me that she should not be afraid 
to go back alone. But love makes peo- 
ple brave. 

The moon had risen higher during 
the time I had been within, and I strolled 
round the base of the rock, lighting a 
cigar as I went. The terrible adven- 
ture I had dreaded was now over, and I 
felt myself again. In truth, it was a 
curious thing to happen to a man of my 
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years and my habits; but the things I 
had heard had so much absorbed my at- 
tention that, while the interview lasted, 
I had forgotten the strange manner of 
the meeting. I was horrified at the ex- 
tent of the girl’s misery, more felt than 
understood from her brief description 
and passionate outbreaks. There is no 
mistaking the strength of a suffering 
that wastes mortal 
part of us as wax melts at the fire. 

And Benoni —the villain! He had 
written to ask Hedwig in marriage be- 
fore he came to see me in Rome. 
was something fiendish in his 
inviting me to see his triumph, and I 
cursed him as I kicked the loose stones 
in the road with my heavy shoes. So 
he was a banker, as well as a musician 
and a wanderer. Who would 
thought it? 

“ One thing is clear,” I said to myself, 
as I went to bed: “unless something 
is done immediately, that poor girl will 
consume herself and die.” Andall that 
night her poor thin face and staring 
eyes were in my dreams ; so that I woke 
up several times, thinking I was trying 
to comfort her, and could not. But to- 
ward dawn I felt sure that Nino was 
coming, and that all would be well. 

I was chatting with my old landlady 
the next morning, and smoking to pass 
the time, when there was suddenly a 
commotion in the street. That is to 
say, some one was arriving, and all the 
little children turned out in a body to 
run after the stranger, while the old 
women came to their doors with their 
knitting, and squinted under the bright 


and consumes the 


There 
almost 


have 


unlight to see what was the matter. 

It was Nino, of course —my own 
boy, riding on a stout mule, with a coun- 
tryman by his side upon another. He 
was dressed in plain gray clothes, and 
wore high boots. His great felt hat 
drooped half across his face, and hid his 
eyes from me; but there was no mistak- 
ing the stern, square jaw and the close, 
even lips. I ran toward him, and called 
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In a moment he was off 
his beast, and we embraced tenderly. 


him by name. 


were the first 
I nodded, and hurried 
him into the house where I lived, fear- 


“ Have you seen her?” 


words he spoke. 


ful lest some mischance should bring the 
party from the castle ridin He 
sent his man with the mules to the inn, 


g by. 
and when we were at last alone together 
he threw himself into a chair, and took 
off his hat. 

Nino too was changed in the two 
mouths that had passed. He had trav- 
eled far, had sung lustily, and had been 
applauded to the skies ; and he had seen 
the great world. But there was more 
than all There were 
lines of care and of thought that well 
There 
was a something in his look that told of 
a set purpose, and there was a light in 
his dark eyes that spoke a world of warn- 


that in his face. 


became his masculine features. 


ing to any one who might dare to thwart 
him. But he seemed thinner, and his 
cheeks were as white as the paper I 
write on. 

Some men are born masters, and never 
once relax the authority they exercise 
on those around them. Nino has always 
commanded me, as he seems to command 
everybody else, in the fewest words pos- 
sible. But true and honest 
and brave that all who know him love 
him ; and that is more than can be said 
for most artists. 


he is so 


As he sat in his chair, 
hesitating what question to ask first, or 
waiting for me to speak, I thought that 
if Hedwig von Lira had searched the 
whole world for a man able to deliver 
her from her cruel father and from her 
hated lover she could have chosen no 
better champion than Nino Cardegna, 
the singer. Of course you all say that 
I am infatuated with the boy, and that I 
helped him to do a reckless thing, sim- 
ply because I was blinded by my fond- 
ness. But I maintain, and shall ever 
hold, that Nino did right in this matter, 
and I am telling my story merely in or- 
der that honest men may judge. 
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He sat by the window, and the sun 
poured through the panes upon his curl- 
ing hair, his traveling dress, and his dusty 
boots. The woman of the house brought 
in some wine and water; but he only 
sipped the water, and would not touch 
the wine. 

“ You are a dear, kind father to me,” 
he said, putting out his hand from where 
he sat, “and before we talk I must tell 
you how much I thank you.” Simple 
words, as they look on paper; but an- 
other man could not have said so much 
in an hour, as his voice and look told 
me. 


XVI. 


“Nino mio,” I began, “I saw the 
contessina last night. She is in a very 
But 


she greets you, and looks to you to save 


dramatic and desperate situation. 


her from her troubles.” Nino’s face was 
calm, but his voice trembled a little as 
he answered : — 

“Tell me quickly, please, what the 
troubles are.” 

“ Softly — I will tell you all about it. 
You must know that your friend Benoni 
is a traitor to you, and is here. Do not 
look astonished. He has made up his 
mind to marry the contessina, and she 
says she will die rather than take him, 
which is quite right of her.” At the 
latter piece of news, Nino sprang from 
his chair. 

“You do not seriously mean that her 
father is trying to make her marry Be- 
noni?” he cried. 

“Tt is infamous, my dear boy ; but it 
is true.” 

“ Infamous! I should 
could find a stronger word. How did 
you learn this?” I detailed the cir- 
cumstances of our meeting on the pre- 
vious night. While I talked, Nino lis- 
tened with intense interest, and his face 
changed its look from anger to pity, and 
from pity to horror. When I had fin- 
ished, he was silent. 


think you 
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“You can see for yourself,” I said, 
“ that the case is urgent.” 

“T will take her away,” said Nino, at 
last. “It will be very unpleasant for 
the count. He would have been wiser 
to allow her to have her own way.” 

“Do nothing rash, Nino mio. Con- 
sider a little what the consequences 
would be if you were caught in the act 
of violently carrying off the daughter of 
a man as powerful as Von Lira.” 

“Bah! You talk of his power as 
though we lived under the Colonnesi 
and the Orsini, instead of under a free 
monarchy. If I am once married to 
her, what have I to fear? Do you think 
the count would go to law about his 
daughter’s reputation ? Or do you sup- 
pose he would try to murder me? ” 

“T would do both, in his place,” I an- 
swered. ‘But perhaps you are right, 
and he will yield when he sees that he 
is outwitted. 
that the contessina herself objects to 
such a step.” 

“That is a different matter. She 
shall do nothing save by her own free 
will. You do not imagine I would try 
to take her away unless she were will- 
ing?” He sat down again beside me, 
and affectionately laid one hand on my 
shoulder. 

“ Women, Nino, are women,” I re- 
marked. 

“Unless they are angels,’ 
sented. 

“ Keep the angels for Paradise, and 
beware of taking them into considera- 
tion in this working-day world. I have 
often told you, my boy, that I am older 
than you.” 

“ As if I doubted that!” he laughed. 

“ Very well. I know something about 
women. A hundred women will tell you 
that they are ready to flee with you; but 
not more than one in the hundred will 
really leave everything and follow you 
to the end of the world, when the mo- 
ment comes for running away. They 
always make a fuss at the last, and say 


Think again, and suppose 


? 


he as- 
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it is too dangerous, and you may be 
caught. That is the way of them. You 
will be quite ready with a ladder of 
ropes, like one of Boccaccio’s men, and 
a roll of banknotes for the journey, 
and smelling-salts, and a cushion for the 
puppy dog, and a separate conveyance 
for the maid, just according to the di- 
rections she has given you; then, at the 
very last, she will perhaps say that she 
is afraid of hurting her father’s feelings 
by leaving him without any warning. 
Be careful, Nino!” 

“As for that,” he answered sullenly 
enough, “if she will not, she will not; 
and I would not attempt to persuade 
her against her inclination. But unless 
you have very much exaggerated what 
you saw in her face, she will be ready 
at five minutes’ notice. It must be very 
like hell, up there in that castle, I should 
think.” 

“ Messer Diavolo, who rules over the 
house, will not let his prey escape him 
so easily as you think.” 

“ Her father?” he asked. 

“No; Benoni. There is no creature 
so relentless as an old man in pursuit of 
a young woman.” 

“Tam not afraid of Benoni.” 

* You need not be afraid of her fa- 
ther,” said I, laughing. “ He is lame, and 
cannot run after you.” Ido not know 
why it is that we Romans laugh at lame 
people ; we are sorry for them, of course, 
as we are for other cripples. 

“ There is something more than fear 
in the matter,” said Nino seriously. “ It 
is a great thing to have upon one’s soul.” 

“ What?” I asked. 

“To take a daughter away from her 
father without his consent, — or at least 
without consulting him. 1 would not 
like to do it.” 

“Do you mean to ask the old gentle- 
man’s consent before eloping with his 
daughter? You are a little donkey, 
Nino, upon my word.” 

“ Donkey, or anything else you like, 
but I will act like a galantuomo. I 
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will see the count, and ask him once 
more whether he is willing to let his 
daughter marry me. If not, so much 
the worse; he will be warned.” 

“ Look here, Nino,” I said, astonished 
at the idea. 


tle logic. 


“T have taught you a lit- 
Suppose you meant to steal a 
Would you 


go to the owner of the horse, with your 


horse, instead of a woman. 


hat in your hand, and say, ‘I trust your 
worship will not be offended if I steal 
this horse, which seems to be a good an- 
imal and pleases me;’ 
you expect him to allow you to steal 
his horse ?” 


and then would 


* Sor Cornelio, the case is not the 


same. Women have aright to be free, 
and to marry whom they please; but 
horses are slaves. However, as I am 
not a thief, I would certainly ask the 
man for the horse; and if he refused it, 
and I conceived that I had a right to 
have it, I would take it by force, and 
not by stealth.” 

“Tt appears to me that if you meant 
to get possession of what was not yours 
you might as well get it in the easiest 
possible way,” I objected. 
need not argue the case. 


“ But we 
There is a 
much better reason why you should not 
consult the count.” 

“7 do not believe it,” said Nino stub- 
bornly. 

“ Nevertheless, it is so. The Contes- 
sina di Lira is desperately unhappy, and 
if nothing is done she may die. Young 
women have died of broken hearts be- 
You have no right to endan- 
ger her life by risking failure. 


fore now. 
Answer 
me that, if you can, and I will grant you 
are a cunning sophist, but not a good 
lover.” 

“There is reason in what you say 
now,” he answered. “ I had not thought 
of that desperateness of the case, which 
He 
buried his face in his hand, and seemed 
to be thinking. 

“Yes, I have seen her, 
you had been in my place. 


you speak of. You have seen her.” 


and I wish 
You would 
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think differently about asking her fa- 
ther’s leave to rescue her.” From having 
been anxious to prevent anything rash, 
it seemed that I was now urging him 
into the very jaws of danger. I think 
that Hedwig’s face was before me, as 
it had been in reality on the previous 
evening. ‘ As Curione said to Cesar, 
delay is injurious to any one who is fully 
prepared for action. I remember also 
to have read somewhere that such waste 
of time in diplomacy and palavering is 
the favorite resource of feeble and timid 
minds, who regard the use of dilatory 
and ambiguous measures as an evidence 
of the most admirable and consummate 
prudence.” 

“ Oh, you need not use so much learn- 
ing with me,” said Nino. “I assure you 
that I will be neither dilatory nor am- 
biguous. In fact, I will go at once, with- 
out even dusting my boots, and I will 
say, Give me your daughter, if you can ; 
and if you cannot, I will still hope to 
marry her. He will probably say ‘ No,’ 
and then I will carry her off. It ap- 
pears to me that is simple enough.” 

“Take my advice, Nino. Carry her 
off first, and ask permission afterwards, 
It is much better. 
there is 


The real master up 
3enoni, I fancy, and not the 
Senoni is a gentleman who will 
give you much trouble. If you go now 
to see Hedwig’s father, Benoni will be 
present at the interview.” Nino was 
silent, and sat stretching his legs before 
him, his head on his breast. 


count. 


‘¢ Benoni,” 
I continued, “has made up his mind to 
succeed. He has probably taken this 
fancy into his head out of pure wicked- 
ness. Perhaps he is bored, and really 
But I believe he is a 


man who delights in cruelty and would 


wants a wife. 


as lief break the contessina’s heart by 
getting rid of you as by marrying her.” 
I saw that he was not listening. 

idea,” he said at last. 
“ You are not very wise, Messer Corne- 


“T have an 


lio, and you counsel me to be prudent 
and to be rash in the same breath.” 
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“ You make very pretty compliments, 
Sor Nino,” I answered tartly. 
out his hand deprecatingly. 


He put 


“ You are as wise as any man can be 
who is not in love,” he said, looking at 
me with his great eyes. “ But love is 
the best counselor.” 

“‘ What is your idea? ” I asked, some- 
what pacified. 

“ You say they ride 
day. Yes— very good. 


together every 
The contessina 
will not ride to-day ; partly because she 
will be worn out with fatigue from last 
night’s interview, and partly because 
she will make an effort to discover 
whether I have arrived to-day or not. 
You can count on that.” 

“ T imagine so.” 

“ Very well,” he continued ; “ in that 
case, one of two things will happen: 
either the count will go out alone, or 
they will all stay at home.” 

“ Why will Benoni not 
the count ?” 


go out with 


‘‘ Because Benoni will hope to see 
Hedwig alone, if he stays at home, and 
the count will be very glad to give him 
the opportunity.” 

“J think you are right, Nino. 
are not so stupid as I thought.” 

“ In war,” continued the boy, “a gen- 
eral gains a great advantage by sepa- 
rating his adversary’s forces. If the 
count goes out alone, I will present my- 
self to him in the road, and tell him 
what I want.” 

“ Now you are foolish again. You 
should, on the contrary, enter the house 
when the count is away, and take the 
signorina with you then and there. Be- 
fore he could return you would be miles 
on the road to Rome.” 

“In the first place, I tell you once 


You 


T 
4 
and for all, Sor Cornelio,” he said slow- 
ly, “that such an action would be dis- 
honorable, and I will not do anything 


of the kind. Moreover, you forget that, 
if I followed your advice, I should find 
Benoni at home, — the very man from 
whom you think I have everything to 
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No; I must give the count one 
fair chance.” I was silent, for Isaw he 
was determined, and yet I would not let 
him think I was satisfied. 

The idea of losing an advantage by 
giving an enemy any sort of warning 
before the attack seemed to me novel in 
the extreme; but I comprehended that 
Nino saw in his scheme a satisfaction to 
his conscience, and smelled in it a musty 
odor of forgotten knight-errantry that 
he had probably learned to love in his 
theatrical experiences. I had certainly 
not expected that Nino Cardegna, the 
peasant child, would turn out to be the 
pink of chivalry and the mirror of hon- 
or. But I could not help admiring his 
courage, and wondering if it would not 
play him false at the perilous moment. 
I did not half know him then, though 
he had been with me for so many years. 
But I was very anxious to ascertain 
from him what he meant to do, for I 
feared that his bold action would make 
trouble, and I had visions of the count 
and Benoni together taking sudden and 
summary vengeance on myself. 

“ Nino,” I said, “I have made great 
sacrifices to help you in finding these 
people,” —I would not tell him I had 
sold my vineyard to make preparations 
for a longer journey, though he has 
since found it out,—“ but if you are 
going to do anything rash I will get on 
my little ass, and ride a few miles from 
the village, until it is over.” Nino 
laughed aloud. 

“My dear professor,” he said, “ do 
not be afraid. I will give you plenty 
of time to get out of the way. Mean- 
while, the contessina is certain to send 
the confidential servant of whom you 
speak, to give me instructions. If I am 
not here, you ought to be, in order to re- 
ceive the message. Now listen to me.” 

I prepared to be attentive and to hear 
his scheme. Iwas by no means expect- 
ing the plan he proposed. 

“The count may take it into his head 
to ride at a different hour, if he rides 


fear. 
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alone,” he began. “I will therefore 
have my mule saddled now, and will sta- 
tion my man—a countryman from Su- 
biaco and good for any devilry — in some 
place where he can watch the entrance 
to the house, or the castle, or whatever 
you call this place. So soon as he sees 
the count come out he will call me. As 
a& man can ride in only one of two di- 
rections in this valley, I shall have no 
trouble, whatever in meeting the old 
gentleman, even if I cannot overtake 
him with my mule.” 

“ Have you any arms, Nino?” 

“No. I do not want weapons to face 
an old man in broad daylight; and he 
is too much of a soldier to attack me if 
I am defenceless. If the servant comes 
after 1 am gone, you must remember 
every detail of what he says, and you 
must also arrange a little matter with 
him. Here is money, as much as will 
keep any Roman servant quiet. The 
man will be rich before we have done 
with him. I will write a letter, which 
he must deliver ; but he must also know 
what he has to do. 

“ At twelve o'clock to-night the con- 
tessina must positively be at the door 
of the staircase by which you entered 
yesterday. 
stand ? 


Positively —do you under- 
She will then choose for her- 
self between what she is suffering now 
and flight with me. If she chooses to 
fly, my mules and my countryman will 
be ready. The servant who admits me 


had better make the best of his way to 
Rome, with the money he has got. 
There will be difficulties in the way of 
getting the contessina to the staircase, 
especially as the count will be in a tow- 
ering passion with me, and will not sleep 


much. But he will not have the small- 
est idea that I shall act so suddenly, and 
he will fancy that when once his daugh- 
ter is safe within the walls for the night 
she will not think of escaping. I do 
not believe he even knows of the ex- 
istence of this staircase. At all events, 
it appears, from your success in bribing 
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the first man you met, that the ser- 
vants are devoted to her interests and 
their own, and not at all to those of her 
father.” 

“JT cannot conceive, Nino,” said I, 
“why you do not put this bold plan into 
execution without seeing the count first, 
and making the whole thing so danger- 
ous. If he takes alarm in the night, he 
will catch you fast enough on his good 
horses, before you are at Trevi.” 

“T am determined to act as I pro- 
pose,” said Nino, “ because it is a thou- 
sand times more honorable, and because 
I am certain that the contessina would 
not have me act otherwise. She will 
also see for herself that flight is best; 
for I am sure the count will make a 
scene of some kind when he comes 
home from meeting me. If she knows 
she can escape to-night she will not suf- 
fer from what he has to say; but she 
will understand that without the pros- 
pect of freedom she would suffer very 
much.” 

“ Where did you learn to understand 
women, my boy?” I asked. 

“7 do not understand women in gen- 
eral,” he answered, “but I understand 
very well the only woman who exists 
for me personally. I know that she is 
the soul of honor, and that at the same 
time she has enough common sense to 
perceive the circumstances of her situa- 
tion.” 

“ But how will you make sure of not 
being overtaken?” I objected, making 
a last feeble stand against his plan. 

“That is simple enough. My coun- 
tryman from Subiaco knows every inch 
of these hills. He says that the pass 
above Fillettino is impracticable for any 
animals save men, mules, and donkeys. 
A horse would roll down at every turn. 
My mules are the best of their kind, 
and there are none like them here. By 
sunrise I shall be over the Serra and 
well on the way to Ceprano, or what- 
ever place I may choose for joining the 
railroad.” 
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“And I? Will you leave me here 
to be murdered by that Prussian dev- 
il?” I asked, in some alarm. 

“ Why, no, padre mio. If you like, 
you can start for Rome at sunset, or as 
soon as I return from meeting the count ; 
or you can get on your donkey and go 
up the pass, where we shall overtake 
you. Nobody will harm you, in your 
disguise, and your donkey is even more 
sure-footed than my mules. It will be 
a bright night, too, for the moon is full.” 

“ Well, well, Nino,” said I at last, “I 
suppose you will have your own way, as 
you always do in the world. And if it 
must be so, I will go up the pass alone, 
for I am not afraid at all. It would 


be against all the proprieties that you 
should be riding through a wild country 


alone at night with the young lady you 
intend to marry; and if I go with you 
there will be nothing to be said, for 
I am a very proper person, and hold a 
responsible position in Rome. But for 
charity’s sake, do not undertake any- 
thing of this kind again ” — 

“ Again?” exclaimed Nino, in sur- 
prise. “ Do you expect me to spend my 
life in getting married, — not to say in 
eloping ?” 

“Well, I trust that you will have 
enough of it this time.” 

“JT cannot conceive that when a man 
has once married the woman he loves 
he should ever look at another,” said 
Nino gravely. 

“ You are a most blessed fellow,” I 
exclaimed. 

Nino found my writing materials, 
which consisted of a bad steel pen, some 
coarse ruled paper, and a wretched little 
saucer of ink, and began writing an 
epistle to the contessina. I watched him 
as he wrote, and I smoked a little to pass 
the time. As I looked at him, I came 
to the conclusion that to-day, at least, 
he was handsome. His thick hair curled 
about his head, and his white skin was 
as pale and clear as milk. I thought 
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that his complexion had grown less dark 
than it used to be, perhaps from being 
so much in the theatre at night. That 
takes the dark blood out of the cheeks. 
But any woman would have looked 
twice at him. 
there is now, a certain marvelous neat- 
ness and spotlessness about his dress ; 
but for his dusty boots, you would not 
have guessed he had been traveling. 
Poor Nino! When he had not a penny 
in the world but what he earned by 
copying music, he used to spend it all 
with the washerwoman, so that Mariuc- 
cia was often horrified, and I reproved 
him for the extravagance. 


Besides, there was, as 


At last he finished writing, and put 
his letter into the only envelope there was 
left. He gave it to me, and said he would 
go out and order his mules to be ready. 
«YY may be gone all day,” he said, 
“and I may return in a few hours. I 
cannot tell. In any case, wait for me, 
and give the letter and all the instruc- 
tions to the man, if he comes.” Then 
he thanked me once more very affec- 
tionately, and having embraced me he 
went out. 

I watched from the window, and he 
looked up and waved his hand. I re- 
member it very distinctly — just how 
he looked. His face was paler than 
ever, his lips were close set, though they 
smiled, and his eyes were sad. He is an 
incomprehensible boy — he always was. 

I was left alone, with plenty of time 
for meditation, and I assure you my 
O love, 
love, what madness you drive us into, 
by day and night ! 


reflections were not pleasant. 


Surely it is better 
to be a sober professor of philosophy 
than to be in love, ever so wildly, or 
sorrowfully, or happily. I do not won- 
der that a parcel of idiots have tried to 
prove that Dante loved philosophy and 
called it Beatrice. He would have been 
a sober professor, if that were true, and 
a happier man. But I am sure it is not 
true, for I was once in love myself. 


F. Marion Crawford. 
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THE VAGABONDS AND 


Tue study of 
ot 


the vagabonds and 
with 
special force the purely arbitrary na- 


criminals India demonstrates 
ture of the moral standards which men 
have set up for themselves in different 
When, in the West, 
made the statement that, 


parts of the world. 
Buckle first 
given acertain proportion of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, or Germans, the average 
number of suicides, murders, and larce- 
nies committed by them could be accu- 
rately calculated, it was feared that his 
statistical 


undermine 
Yet the Hindus have 
so little doubted that there must always 


treatment would 


sound morality. 


be a fixed ratio of crime and vice that 
they have strengthened the natural cer- 
tainty by the influence of their religion 
and ethics. A few years ago British 
officials were startled on finding that 
Hindu 


province included the names of thieves, 


the census returns of a certain 
murderers, sorcerers, poisoners, and beg- 
gars ; but that these returns were given 
all 
by similar reports from other provinces. 
The 


vagrancy, like fighting and farming, are 


in seriousness was later confirmed 


truth is that in India crime and 
regular professions, and the men who 
follow them have laws, a religion, and a 
language all their own, and are united 
by ties more binding than any which 
have held together medieval guilds or 
Were this mere- 
ly the result of their efforts to consoli- 


modern trades-unions. 


date their forces, it would not be so re- 
markable. Men who have lived by il- 
legitimate means have, the world over, 
drawn for mutual But 
the esprit du corps which gave power to 


tovether aid. 
strolling beggars and vagrants in the 
Middle Ages, to Robin Hood and his 
“ tough-belted ” outlaws, to Spanish and 
Italian banditti, and which to-day stimu- 
lates the criminal classes of Europe and 
America, has always been maintained 
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CRIMINALS OF INDIA. 

in direct disregard to established laws, 
while that which exists among Hindu 
vagabonds results from strict adherence 
In there is a 
rebellion against, in the other compli- 
ance with, social commands. It would 
be impossible to understand this ex- 
ceptional phase of immorality without 
knowing something of the caste system 


to them. one instance 


which has been the cause of it. 
Whether the of 
Brahmans or priests, Kshatriyas or war- 


four great castes 
riors, Vaisyas or merchants, and Sudras 
or servants were formed because of the 
legend relating the manner of their ori- 
gin from the head, arms, thighs, and 
feet, respectively, of Brahma, or wheth- 
er this was an after-invention, intended 
to give divine sanction to an existing 
state of affairs, it is difficult to decide. 
But however that may be, it is certain 
that this division was made in an ear- 
ly age, probably even before the end 
of the Vedic period, and that its conse- 
quent religious and social requirements 
have been of such primal importance 
that, despite reformers and missionaries, 
invaders and conquerors, they have been 
faithfully observed 
time. 


unto the present 
The Brahman, who has outlived 
Chaldean and Assyrian, Persian and 
Egyptian civilizations, and survived Mo- 
hammedan, Mogul, and Christian rule, 
is to the European traveler of to-day 
what the Pope of Rome will be to Ma- 
caulay’s famous New Zealander. In 
almost every country, class distinctions 
have been continually modified as men 
with higher culture became more liberal. 
But in India any change or modification 
has been prevented by the fact that 
Hindus of all stations of ‘life have for 
long centuries been taught that their 
highest spiritual and temporal duty is 
to marry within their own castes, and 
to follow throughout their lives the pro- 
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That 
at times 
Cela 
The very statutes upon 
this subject, recorded in the Code of 
Manu and the Institutes of Vishnu, pre- 
suppose the crimes against which they 
guard. Hindus were but mortal, and, 
notwithstanding the law and its penal- 
ties, there were intermarriages. But, 
like the mulatto, who cannot be ranked 
with his Caucasian or his African par- 
ent, the offspring of these mésalliances 
could not be included in the social genus 
of either their father or their mother. 
The increasing complications of civilized 
life gave rise to new forms of work; 
yet the man who deserted for them the 
trade of forefathers was isolated 
from his family and former associates. 
The problems thus raised were solved 
by the creation of a multiplicity of 
lower castes. But just as the ethnol- 
ogist occasionally finds individuals of 
abnormal physical formation, beyond 
the limits of classification, so there were 
some beings who, because of their vile 
trade, or still viler birth, seemed to the 
Hindus moral monstrosities, for whom 


fessions to which they are born. 


such artificial’ barriers were 
overthrown is a matter of course. 


va sans dire. 


his 


there was no place in their social scheme. 
Strong as was the hatred of Greek for 
barbarian, or of Jew for Gentile, it was 
exceeded by that of the Hindu for Mlek- 
kas or non-Aryans. He could not ignore 
the aboriginal inhabitants % the coun- 
try which he had conquered, and whom 
he had not been able to wholly extermi- 
nate, but he looked upon them as crea- 
tures too low to be used as slaves or 
servants, or even as beasts of burden. 
They were, in his estimation, no better 
than unclean animals, from whose con- 
taminating contact and presence it was 
necessary to shield legitimate members 
of society. For all social purposes it 
was the same as if they did not exist. 
They were not permitted to belong to 
any caste, and the law and the religion 
of the land knew them not. There was 
thus, in the midst of a people whose 
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obligations of every kind were defined 
with unparalleled exactness, a large pop- 
ulation of men and women to whom all 
rights and duties were denied. To their 
numbers were added those political and 
religious offenders among men of caste 
for whom death of the body was deemed 
too merciful a punishment, and the sons 
and daughters born of what was consid- 
ered the infamous union of a Brahman 
with a Sudra. The large proportion of 
this degraded class were therefore liter- 
ally out-castes. 

Driven forth from human habitations, 
it was truly the wilderness that yielded 
food for them and their children. Out- 
casts — or pariahs, as they are usually 
called — were not merely banished from 
towns and villages, but were forbidden 
to join together to form any of their 
own. Because their fire and 
water would have sullied the. purity of 
those elements, they were forced to eat 


use of 


uncooked meat and vegetables, and they 
could no water save that to be 


found in marshes, or in holes made in 


drink 


the ground by the hoofs of animals. 
Since they communicated their impurity 
to everything they touched, the work of 
their hands was as much shunned by 
their social superiors as they were them- 
selves. And furthermore, as legally they 
were not recognized to be in existence, 
there was for them no redress if what- 
ever little property they possessed was 
confiscated; while the murder of one of 
them by a man of pure caste was con- 
sidered by him no greater crime than 
the stepping on an insect is by a Euro- 
pean. The refined cruelty with which 
they were treated is almost beyond the 
comprehension of races who, whatever 
may be their practice, believe that all 
human beings are equal in the sight of 
God ; and it seems still more monstrous 
when contrasted with the kindness of 
the “mild Hindu” to his domestic an- 
imals. On the one hand, the Sacred 
Books of India teach that “ scratching 
the back of a cow destroys all guilt, and 
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giving her to eat procures exaltation in 
heaven ;” but again we are told that 
“he who associates with an outcast is 
outcasted himself a year. And so is 
he who rides in the same carriage with 
him, or who eats in his company, or who 
sits on the same bench, or who lies on 
the same couch with him.” 

So much of the world’s work in the 
past could not have been accomplished, 
had it not been for the extreme forms of 
servitude and slav 


ry, that these seem 


€ 
like necessary evils. But there is no 
vindication for a social system which 
has encouraged a degradation lower and 
more bitter than Babylonian captivity, 
Spartan helotism, or European serfdom ; 
which has reduced men and women to 
poverty and wretchedness beyond belief; 
and which, by preventing their working 
with or for others, has actually forced 
them into crime and knavery. 

At first pariahs must have rebelled 
against this pitiless injustice. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested, it was caste tyr- 
anny which, in still earlier times, led 
Aryans to seek a new home in Europe, 
and which gave the impetus to that other 
large immigration supposed to have been 
made from the southern part of India 
into Africa. It is certain that once an 
inspired poet sought, like the prophets 
of Israel, to rouse his fellow-sufferers to 
action. This was Tirtvalluva, the “ di- 
vine pariah,” probably a disgraced Brah- 
man, who bitterly resented his wrongs. 
“Thy time is come. ‘Therefore, awake, 
O thou man of the jungle!” he called 
to the pariahs, in poetry as impassioned 
as that of Jeremiah or Isaiah. 
but a voice in 


His was 

What 
was needed was a Moses, to show the 
way out of it. 


the wilderness. 


Other outcasts, seeking 
to reinstate themselves by quiet and 
stealth, crept back gradually to cities 
and villages. But their movements 
were observed, and the condition upon 
which they were allowed to remain was 
that they should become brick-makers, 
— earth, by.its inherent virtue, purify- 
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ing itself from their touch; while for 
wages they were to receive nothing but 
their food; and they were required to 
make their home in the outskirts of the 
town, in worse than Ghetto retirement. 
Uninterrupted hard work under a burn- 
ing sun, supported by a diet of raw veg- 
etables, principally onions, had at least 
one advantage,— it hastened their death ; 
and this was the only way in which 
their misery could be alleviated. But 
they clung to life with a tenacity which 
increased in proportion to its evils, and 
few consented to better themselves so- 
cially by the sacrifice of physical health. 
Many who had scarcely advanced _ be- 
yond the savage state relapsed into it ; 
hiding themselves in the jungle, and 
avoiding all communication with other 
men. ‘The majority, to whom this was 
too distasteful, embraced a nomadic ex- 
istence, and procured their actual neces- 
sities sometimes by fair means, some- 
times by foul ; in all such matters being 
ruled by circumstances. These latter 
were the ancestors of the present vaga- 
bonds and criminals, and the roaming 
they then began has proved as ceaseless 
as that of the Wandering Jew. The 
hope of escape became less and less with 
every generation, and they finally re- 
signed themselves to their fate. Custom 
can reconcile man to what is disagree- 
able, and, like the aged prisoner who 
was broken-hearted at leaving the prison 
which in his youth he had entered with 
loathing, pariahs finished by prizing the 
social isolation which at first had been so 
bitter to them. So soon as they showed 
themselves as unwilling to lead a settled 
life and to follow legitimate trades as 
the Brahmans were that they should do 
so, the strictness of the laws against 
Men of 
caste were uot so particular in keeping 
them at a fixed distance, and even con- 
descended to be amused, and in minor 
ways assisted by them. 

A system which stifled hopes, ambi- 
tions, and aspirations made the repent- 


them was very much relaxed. 
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ance and seif-improvement of sinners 
and ne’er-do-weels utterly impossible. 
Outcasts, instead of being cut down like 
grass and withering as the green herb, 
grew both in strength and numbers. 
To-day they constitute one third of the 
native population of India. They have 
exhausted all the resources of life in 
tents and by the wayside, and have per- 
fected themselves in lawlessness. Every 
nomadic calling and custom which has 
ever been known in any part of the 
world has its counterpart in India. In- 
deed, that country is so preéminently 
the headquarters of gypsydom that one 
wonders could have 
arisen any doubt as to the origin of the 
European Romanys. There is not a 
family or tribe of Hindu outcasts which 
has not one or two traits in common 
with the gypsy, while, as Mr. Leland 
has pointed out, in the Rom or Trablu 
we have the pure, thoroughbred Roma- 


how there ever 


ny, in name and in language as well as 
in character. There are really endless 
shades of difference in the habits and 
Among them, as 
” of Europe and 
America, there are musicians and actors, 
horse-dealers and bear-leaders, tinkers 
and smiths, fortune-tellers and basket- 
makers, jugglers and acrobats, beggars 
and tramps. With them all, even when 
they are apparently honest, there lin- 
gers a subtle if inexplicable hint of vil- 
lainy and duplicity, or, “as among the 
Greeks of old with Mercury amid the 
singing of leafy brooks, there is a tink- 
ling of at least petty larceny.” And as 
suggestion may become certainty, or as 
tinkling often grows louder than song, 
so vagabondage is unfortunately too fre- 
quently cast into the background by 
crime, and pariahs devote themselves 
wholly to murder and theft. Their 
choice of occupation has been at times 
regulated by. their innate tastes and ten- 
dencies: for there is a natural diver- 
sity in the instincts of such men as 
Doms and Nats, who are usually actors 


pursuits of pariahs. 
among the “ travelers 
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and musicians, and of Mangs, who are 
the most good-for-nothing of all beggar- 
ly loafers ; or of such as Bhils and Jats, 
whose fierceness makes them good war- 
riors, and of Korvarus, whose name has 
become proverbial for stupidity. But 
as a rule, just as chance has led birds by 
the water-side to feed on fish and those 
in field and forest to subsist on grain 
and worms, so circumstances have com- 
pelled some outcasts to murder and rob 
in order to secure the necessities of life, 
but have allowed others to gain the 
same end by tight-rope dancing and the 
turning of somersaults. For very much 
the same reasons, while many are as 
restless as if cursed with the curse of 
Cain, there are others who wander only 
at certain seasons, and still others who 
confine their depredations and vagran- 
cy to one particular locality. The Eng- 
lish police draw a very distinct line be- 
tween the non-wandering criminal and 
non-criminal wandering tribes, but they 
themselves do not invariably observe 
this distinction. For, if the former 
found a good opportunity to commit 
crime in some far distant province, they 
would not hesitate to journey thither ; 
and if a chicken strayed into the tents 
or a purse fell at the feet of the latter, 
they would have no objections to appro- 
priate it. 

The variety of races included in this 
large class has been further increased 
by the fact that during comparatively 
recent years members of high castes 
have allied themselves with the wander- 
ers, attracted to them by the freedom 
of their lives. Brahmans have shared 
the fortunes of highwaymen. Rajputs 
and Sudras have abandoned kingdoms 
and villages for huts and tents. But as 
men of every nationality, when they ac- 
cept the laws and customs of the United 
States, become identified with native-born 
citizens, these voluntary outcasts have 
so adapted themselves to vagabondage 
that, for all intents and purposes, they 
are not to be distinguished from gen- 
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uine pariahs. 
volumes 


While it would require 
their divisions 
and subdivisions and to record their ex- 


to enumerate 


periences in the past, it is possible even 
in a short article to treat of them asa 
class, since all, however much they may 
differ in minor particulars, agree in their 
conception of life’s chief object and du- 
ties. All, from highest to lowest, make 
the physical maintenance and survival 
of the individual the mainspring of ac- 
tivity. However different may be the 
means employed by them, their aim is 
If the definition of 
* conduct” is the adjustment of acts to 


always the same. 


ends, then their actions may be dignified 
by that name. Tor in order to accom- 
plish their object, — that is, in order to 
fully satisfy their bodily appetites, — 
they have established for 
religious commandments which 


themselves 
they 
scrupulously obey, and a social code to 
which they strictly adhere. 
Irreconcilable as crime and religion 
seem, they have often gone hand in 
hand. The Virgin Mary has had few 
more faithful followers than mediaeval 
outlaws and Italian brigands; but the 
prayers of robbers and highwaymen to 
the Refuge of the Afflicted are quite as 
incongruous as are those of a Louis XI. 
to the Mother of Mercy. 
Hindu 


more consistent. 


The piety of 
rogues is at least 
One of the principal 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon is Déva, 
or Kali, or 


ruffians and 


Bhawani, the Sakti, or fe- 
male part of Siva, who is the goddess of 
destruction. are to 
her what prayer and meditation are to 


Human sacrifices 


Brahma, and streams of human blood 
what libations of clarified butter are to 
her fellow deities. More terrible than 
Baal or Moloch, she revels in death’s- 
heads and skeletons, and exults in car- 
Virtuous men and women have 
no gift wherewith to propitiate her, but 
assassins 


nage. 


ater to her divine appetite, 
and theft is to her as a sweet-smelling 
incense. Were her worshipers philoso- 


phers, they could plead an altruistic mo- 
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tive for their murders; for the blood of 
one man will quench her horrible thirst 
for a thousand years, and the blood 
of three men for a hundred thousand. 
As it is, they believe in sincerity that 
their vilest atrocities are ordained by 
heaven, and that they are rewarded for 
the perpetration of them by the imme- 
diate protection of deity; a belief which 
would be simply impossible to criminals 
in Christian The doctrines 
and laws based upon such a worship 
convert crime into a religious duty. It 
was in vain that towards the beginning 
of their struggles ‘Tirtvalluva endeay- 


countries. 


ored to elevate the moral nature of pa- 
riahs by assuring them that virtue is the 
only true wealth, and that pleasure con- 
sists in the mastery of the passions. He 
might as well have recommended flying 
as the most perfect way of getting from 
one place to another, or mewing as the 
most intelligible manner of communi- 
cating their thoughts; for they would 
have found it quite as easy to mew or 
to fly away into space as to be virtuous 
or self- controlled. But when orders 
were given them as to the how aud the 
whence necessities were to he procured, 
they recognized a practical element 
therein, and obeyed them to the very 
letter. The thieves of India to-day have 
religious precepts which define the priv- 
ileges and limits of their trade, and are 
as sacred to them as the commandments 
of Moses are to Jews and Christians. 
These they believe to have been re- 
vealed, together with their slang, by the 
god Kartikeya, who, according to Cap- 
tain Burton, is a mixture of Mars and 
Mercury. Murderers too have heaven- 
sanctioned mandates, which set forth the 
orthodox manners in which murder can 
be committed, and which men are and 
which are not its legitimate victims. 
Never has there been such a straining 
at gnats and swallowing of camels! 
Men who morally are so blind that 
wrong seems to them right scruple at 
the slightest deviation from laws which 
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are valueless. The Soonaria, who is an 
inveterate pickpocket and petty pilferer, 
vows to his goddess never to become a 
highwayman or burglar. He may steal 
ad libitum during the daytime, but 
should he do so between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise he would be guilty of 
mortal sin. It was because of their re- 
ligious principles that the Thugs, before 
their by the 
never robbed without first committing 
murder, never 


extermination English, 


allowed one of a cap- 
tured party to escape, and always spared 
pariahs and women. ‘The neglect of his 
ablutions is no greater crime for a Brah- 
man than the violation of these decrees 
is for pious criminals. The downfall of 
the Thugs is attributed to their relaxa- 
tion in religious discipline. A certain 
gang of Phansigars is said never to have 
prospered because on one 
murdered a woman. ° 


occasion they 


Bhawani worshipers are 
nest in their piety. They never under- 
take an expedition, no matter how in- 
significant, without first appealing to 
her for help; and they have a number 
of minor rites and ceremonies by which 
they endeavor at all times to please and 
honor her. The Lungotee Pardhis, 
who :re desperate burglars, are so de- 
vout that the women of the tribe never 
wear silver anklets, because the statue of 
the goddess, placed in every tent as its 
presiding genius, is made of that metal ; 
they cannot wear red apparel, because 
she is always represented resting on a 
ground of that color; they cannot sleep 
in cots, since she reclines on one; and, 
for fear of offending her, shoes are never, 


sincerely ear- 


under any circumstances, carried within 
their tents. The Bowries, who infest 
the central provinces, make pilgrimages 
from enormous distances, at great per- 
sonal inconvenience, to Kerolee, where 
there is a shrine of Déva, supposed to 
possess special merit and sanctity. As 
in Catholic countries children are dressed 
in blue and white in honor of the Vir- 
gin, so the Thugs used white and yellow 
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nooses because these were colors conse- 
crated to Déva. The Thugs had good 
reason to reverence the goddess, for, ac- 
cording to a favorite legend, there was 
a time when she herself was their im- 


mediate accomplice. In her insatiable 


hunger for human food, she devoured 
all the men they murdered on their ex- 


peditions, thus lessening the circumstan- 
tial evidence against them. But she 
made one condition, as all supernatural 
beings, from the spirit that denies down 
to the wicked witch of fairy lore, have 
a way of doing in their contracts with 
mankind; she forbade them to 
look at her while she was at her repast. 
Once, 2 novice in Thuggee — for there 
must always be a Peeping Tom of Cov- 
entry — disobeyed her injunction, and 
turned and gazed at her just as the feet 
of the last victim were disappearing 
down the divine throat. In her fierce 
wrath, she declared that thenceforward 
she would witbhold her active aid, but, 


ever 


that she might not altogether lose such 
valuable servants, she taught them how 
they could cut up and bury the bodies 
of the slain without leaving a trace. 
Then she gave them a rib for a knife, 
the hem of her garment for a noose, and 
It was 
because of its heavenly origin that this 
pickaxe, thrown into a well at night for 
purposes of concealment, would rise in 
the morning at the first word of command 
from the Thug who had it in charge. 
Superstitious to a degree known only 
in India, unprincipled men, who live by 
deeds of daring, quail before unreal dan- 
gers. 


one of her teeth for a pickaxe. 


Let but a hare or a snake cross 
his path, or an owl screech in the dis- 
tance; let but one of his party kill a 
tiger, or a dog run off with the head of 
a sacrificed sheep, and there is not a 
robber or highwayman hardy enough to 
pursue his enterprise, even if petitions 
and sacrifices have already been offered 
in due form to Bhawani. But the chirp- 
ing of a lizard, the cawing of a crow 
from a tree to the left side, the appear- 
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ance of a tiger, or the call of a partridge 
on the right, will restore his confidence, 
making his success seem sure. The 
classical of the Hindu drama 
hastens cheerfully to his work if he 
passes a rat-hole. 

While the first outcasts robbed and 
murdered and begged from necessity, 
their descendants to-day do so in order 
to fulfill what they consider to be a so- 
With the blindness of 
the heroes of Greek tragedy, they, in an 


robber 


cial obligation. 


early period, bound themselves irrevo- 
cably to their fate by adopting distinc- 
tions of caste similar to and inexorable 
as those which had wrought their wretch- 
edness. There are castes even among 
outcasts. Pariahs are, in consequence, 
as jealous of their impurity as Brah- 
mans are of their purity. The privi- 
leges and restrictions of their own mak- 
ing are more serious impediments in the 
way of their improvement than the en- 
mity of the Hindu 
aristocracy. Their vital principle of be- 
lief is that the most unpardonable of 
all offenses is for an outcast to desert 
the tribe in which he is born, or aban. 
don the profession of 


“twice-born,” or 


his fathers. In 
their social starvation, they themselves 
reject the meat and drink that could 
save them. Intermarriages are as strict- 
ly avoided by professional criminals and 
vagrants as if the laws of Manu had 
been made for them. A Hindu Thug, 
in the palmy days of Thuggee, would 
have died rather than marry one of his 
daughters or sisters to a brother mur- 
derer who professed the creed of Moham- 
med. The Mangs, whose poverty and 
squalor are unrivaled, would indignantly 
refuse a Brahman who might offer him- 
self in marriage. Among these people, 
a Lazarus, while he might eagerly seize 
the crumbs from a Dives’ table, would 
seruple sitting at it with him. The 
Chenchwars carry their contempt for all 
castes and tribes but their own to such 
an extent that they declare they live in 
the jungle for the sake of health, be- 
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cause there the smell of other men can- 
not reach them. 

The criminal’s estimation of the crime 
peculiar to his family is a serious realiza- 
tion of Falstaff’s ideas as to the moral 
value of his purloining of purses: “ Why, 
Hal, it is my vocation! ’T is no sin for 
a man to labor in his vocation!” When 
a Thug strangler was asked whether he 
never felt remorse after killing innocent 
people, he answered in perfect good 
faith, “* Does any man feel compunction 
in following his trade, and are not all 
our trades assigned us by Providence ?” 
Conscientious scruples might as well be 
expected of a spider feasting on the flies 
in its nets, or of a tiger devouring its 
human victims. Nor are the pariah’s 
feelings on the subject merely negative. 
The most confirmed criminal and the 
most good-for-nothing vagabond alike 
take real pride in’ their wickedness and 
vileness. Men of the caste of Calaris, 
when interrogated as to their trade, with 
thorough self-satisfaction proclaim them- 
selves robbers. The greatest compli- 
ment which a Thug could receive was 
praise of his skill as single-handed stran- 
gler. The very word Zhug signifies de- 
ceiver. Phansigar, Ari Tulucar, Tanti 
Callern, Warlu Wahudlu, as stragglers 
have been called in different parts of 
India, refer to their use of a noose. 
Thieves and beggars, like the Artful 
Dodger, would scorn all other but their 
own employments. This distorted con- 
ception of duty cannot be wondered at, 
since even the Bhagavad-Gita, a book 
which contains the highest moral wis- 
dom of the Hindus, teaches that it is 


‘* Better to do the duty of one’s caste, 
Though bad and ill performed and fraught with 
ill, 
Than undertake the business of another, 
However good it be.”’ 


Indeed, so much stress is laid upon this 
doctrine that no occasion is lost of im- 
pressing its necessity upon the people. 
“Verily,” it is asserted in the drama of 
Sakuntala, “the occupation in which a 
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man is born, though it be in bad repute, 
must not be abandoned.” At least in 
this one respect outcasts are in thorough 
accord with the men who despise them. 

Their laws have been obeyed to the 
very letter throughout many generations, 
and hence pariahs have acquired great 
proficiency in their hereditary callings, 
but have become absolutely indifferen 
to their 


and moral welfare. 


Free from conflicting aims, they have 


mental 


been able to direct their entire energy 
into one channel. Indian acrobats and 
jugglers learn to l 


turn and tumble anc 
master the art of | 


gerdemain with an 


es 
ease that would be the envy of Western 


Houdins or Ravels. No national theatre 
or college of musicians is needed in a 
country where men have greater natural 
talent for acting than even Italians, or 
are devoted 
Slavonian bards are to poetry. It is 
not surprising that the pariah fortune- 
teller continues to gull the Gorgio in 


1 


to music from infancy, as 


the streets of Bombay and the courts of 
Cairo, as well as in the green lanes of 
England and wild prairies of America, 
since shrewd observance and an intui- 
tive knowledge of the follies of human- 
ity have, with the peaked corners of her 
eyes, been heirlooms in her family for 
untold ages. Neither is it strange that 
beggars are adepts in every device and 
stratagem practiced by the brotherhood 
throughout the world, since their ances- 
tors for many centuries have made alms- 
asking the study of their lives. But it 
is as thieves and murderers that they 
shine forth stars of the first magnitude. 
“To be imperfect being their essence,” 
in the words of De Quincey, “ the very 
greatness of their imperfection becomes 
their perfection.” Grimm’s master thief 
might take a lesson, and profit thereby, 
from Bowries and Soonarias. Well 
might De Quincey’s Toad-in-the-hole 
and amateur murderers give a dinner in 
honor of the Thugs, for the latter were 
the most skilled professionals in the art 
of murder who have ever existed. The 
VOL. LUI, —NO. 310. 14 
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work of Hindu assassins and robbers is 
never marred by the shortcomings and 
oversights of bungling apprentices. As 
the painter looks to his brushes and can- 
vas before he begins his picture, so these 

give due attention to all minor 
accessories before proceeding to their 
main work. If it be to their advantage 
to assume a disguise, or affect qualities 
foreign to their nature, they do so with 
a heroism worthy of a better cause. 
Thugs, when on their murdering expe- 
ditions, were so courteous and friendly 
in manner that travelers falling in with 
them begged to be allowed the privi- 
lege of joining their parties, and threw 
themselves on their pfotection as they 
High- 


waymen, who have found it to their ad- 


journeyed through lonely places. 


vantage to maintain a respectable exte- 
‘ior, live, when not on active duty, in 


houses, and cultivate their 
l 


arge, fine 
fields. Budhuck Bowries, true wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, pass themselves off 
as religious mendicants, and are so fa- 
miliar with the necessary prayers and 
customs that none but a real Gossei or 
Byragee can detect the imposture. Oth- 
er tribes of Bowries, for ostensible occu- 
pation, repair millstones; and in this 
manner they make their way by day into 
houses that they intend to rob by night, 
and acquaint themselves with the habits 
of the household. Peddling, fortune- 
telling, and all kindred small trades, 
which are to the lower classes what the 
eye of the Ancient Mariner was to the 
wedding-guest, serve as convenient pass- 
ports into premises which otherwise they 
would never be allowed to enter. 

From philosophers who believe that a 
man must 

“contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will,” 
these evil-doers deserve praise for their 
perseverance and energy. But beyond 
this nothing can be said in their favor. 
Hindu highwaymen and robbers are 
utterly without the love of adventure 
and keen pleasure in physical strength 
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which led the fearless northern Ber- 


serkers over wide seas, laughing at the 


tempest as they went, into far distant 
lands, in quest of plunder. Much can 
be forgiven men who, like Regner Lod- 
brok, in the very arms of death, chant 
with exultation of the days when they 
smote with swords. But sympathy is 
never awakened for Thug-like caitiffs, 
who, instead of facing foes in fair fight, 
fall upon them as a tiger springs upon 
its prey. the chivalric 
bravery of outlaws typified by Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William 
Cloudeslé all 


the men of merry Carlisle; or by Robin 


One admires 


of who, unaided, defied 


Hood, who gave Guy of Gisborne proof 


of his unerri skill as marksman be- 


is 


fore he w -ontend with him in sin- 


of this stamp are fit 


gle combat fen 

heroes of romance. But one feels noth- 

ing but contempt towards professional 

murderers, for whom the chances in their 

own favor must be three to one before 

they venture upon an attack, and who 
: 


will smile, Judas-fashion, in a man’s face 


even as they give his death-signal. 
Like the student who devotes himself 


] ' ] 
, but heclect 


to one study s general cul- 


ture, these men have won their success 
in iniquity and in petty professions at 
the expense of all the finer feelings and 
nobler qualities of which human nature 
is capable. If, on the one hand, they 
manifest a marked proficiency, on the 
i En- 
cerned with the gaining of 


other there is a total deficiency. 
tirely co 
their daily bread, for all other purposes 
they have no guide but impulse and ex- 
pediency. Hat thou, and be filled! has 
hitherto been their one law. Hence they 
have never realized that they owe a duty 
to their fellow-men as well as to them- 
selves. They know nothing of that high- 
er moral dictate which exacts that the 
aims of the individual must not inter- 
fere with those of the community; that 
one man’s good must not be another 
man’s ill. For them there is no struggle 
in deciding between physical pleasure 
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and moral duty. Their standard of right 
and wrong being their own bodily well- 
being, whatever contributes to it seems 
to them good; whatever interferes with 
it, bad. According to their lights, self- 
sacrifice is vicious ; brutish selfishness is 
virtuous, They test the merit of their 
pursuits by their profitable results, and 
consequently attach the same value to 
assassination and fortune-telling, theft 
and bear-leading, provided by these 
means they obtain the wherewithal to 
satisfy their hunger 
thirst. 

profitable, it 


and quench their 


“ Since vices with them are 


is the virtuous man who 
: ; ee 

is the sinner.” Because they have no 
sense of morality, their actions cannot 
be fairly judged by our standards. They 
neither intend to bid to the 
law, as is the case with ordinary crim- 


defiance 


inals in the West, nor do they hope, 
with Nihilists and Socialists, to sanctify 
means by the end they have in view. 
They are not ¢mmoral, but wnmoral. 
And because their deficiencies the 
result of degeneracy, and not of primi- 


are 


tive imperfection, there is less chance 
for that of 
They are moral as weil as 
social outcasts. 


for their development than 


savages. 


Their curious moral insensibility is 
strikingly shown in the fables current 
am 


among them. Strange as it may seem, 
pariahs have a literature of their own. 
The popular tales of India originated 
with them, and are the expression of 
that laughter at 


lightens 


which 


servitude, 


their betters 
the burden and 


their satire is gayly reéchoed in the 


of 


farces and burlesques of Dom composi- 
tion. They have at least one poet, 
Tirtivalluva, whose inspiration, however, 
was derived from Brahman rather than 
from pariah ideals. Interesting as their 
stories, plays, and poetry are, forming 
really a study by themselves, it is only 
in their fables that they deal directly 
with ethical questions, and hence these 
alone are appropriate to the present sub- 
ject. The fables of all nations are in- 
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tended to convey a moral lesson, usually 
of a homely, practical nature, calculated 
to suit the lower and ignorant classes, 
who would be much less impressed by 
the lofty doctrines of a Zeno, a Marcus 
Aurelius, or a Thomas 4 Kempis. They 
vice, 
not for themselves, but because man will 


recommend virtue and depreciate 


and must gain by practicing the one 
and avoiding the other. Ii a dog, in 
crossing a stream, loses the bone from 
its mouth by snapping at its reflection 
in the water ; or if a crow, succumbing 
to the insinuating compliments of a fox, 
drops its piece of cheese by opening 
its mouth to display its vocal powers, 
the lesson to be learned is that greedi- 
ness, covetousness, and vanity are pas- 
sions the gratification of which will, in 
the long run, produce pain much greater 
in proportion than the immediate pleas- 
ure derived from them. Be good, not 
for goodness’ sake, but because it is to 

The fables 
of the pariahs are like these inasmuch 


your advantage to be so! 


as their basis is pure utilitarianism, but 
differ from them in upholding the ex- 
pediency of evil. Be selfish, cruel, and 
ungrateful, for generosity, kindness, and 
gratitude may contribute to the pleasure 
of your fellows, but will leave you de- 
cidedly in the lurch ! 
ing of outcasts. As the parial 


This is the teach- 
himself 
is an anomaly in civilization, so is his 
fable a curiosity in the literature of 
ethics. The following is a fair illustra- 
tion of the naiveté with which he avows 
self-interest to be with him the first of 
all considerations : — 
THE CROW AND THE MANGOUS. 

A pariah had spread nets in the 
jungle, in hopes to catch therein a bird 
for his midday meal. A crow, who was 
hovering in the air in wait for prey 
spied a piece of cocoanut in the grass. 

“ Here,” he cried, “is an appetizing 
fruit, which has fallen upon the ground 
expressly for my benefit!” He flew 
down to secure it, but scarcely had he 
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touched it when he was caught fast in 
the pariah’s net. In vain did he seek to 
escape. The snare held him fast, and the 
black wanderer discovered that he was a 
prisoner. ‘Then he broke out into loud 
cries and wails of supplication to his 
brother crows. But they only mocked 
him, as they flew above his head, and 
told him that the, first 


time he would 


prove of use in the world would be when 


his body furnished them with a hearty 
] 


meal. 

“Deliver me,” cried the captive to 
some rats, who sat looking on, “ and I 
will make with you an eternal alliance !” 
“We know beiter,” they answered in 
chorus. “ Before long the pariah will 
give you a taste of his heavy stick, and 
then we will have one enemy the less !” 
and with a squeal of triumph they dis- 
appeared in their holes. 

“ Appa! Appa!” the crow. 
‘“ Cut the 
net with your beak,” suggested a lizard, 


wailed 
“ Will no one help me?” 


who was passing by. “I could not pos- 
sibly do anything for you. Only yes- 
terday you devoured another of my 
kinsmen.” 

“ Why,” remarked a mangous, who 
had been looking on with great interest, 
“do you appeal only to animals who 
know well enough that you would de- 
vour them, were you free ? He who lets 


“ You 


pleaded the crow 


you out will be a great fool.” 


pL 
help me to escape,” 
in plaintive tones. ‘“ We have the same 
enemies, and together we can wage war 
upon all rats and snakes. There is force 
in numbers.” “I will,” said the man- 
gous, convinced by his reasoning; “ but 
on one condition: I have always wanted 
to make a pilgrimage to the banks of the 
Ganges ; you must carry me thither on 
your wings.” The crow, enchanted with 
this plan, accepted his new friend’s condi- 
tion at once, and the mangous began to 
gnaw at the threads that bound him. So 
soon as the bird was free, he took his 
companion on his back, and flew up into 


the air. But when he had reached a 
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shor yk 


wretched 


ereat height, he his feathers so 
hard that the 


thrown upon tl 


mangous was 
beneath, where 


The 


and began to 


} 
rocks 


he broke his back. crow then 


pounced upon him, 
him to 


tear 
this 


pieces. “ Is your prom- 
victim as he writhed 


in his death agony. “ Wh 
plain?” 


ise ?” said the poor 
y do you com- 
a the bird. 


that 


laughe * Did you not 


yourself declare he who would set 


me free would be a fool ? 
Never count upon the gratitude of 
famished stomach. 


Moral: If 


from the bottom of a pit, 


you hear a man call you 


throw a stone 


on his head; for if you aid him to get 


out, it will be he who will kill you. 


crow lauel d 


ih make 


As the at the mangous, 


so would the pari merry over 
for he 


The 


rit of self-preservation and advance- 


the idea of a good Samaritan, 
judges all men by himself. same 


spi 


ment at any cost is the inspiration of all 


cunning is preferred t 


i 


the fables, and 
The 
the favorite type. 

] 


wio 


and not the lion, ne 


LOX, 


In one story, a 


strength. 
jackal, 


cannot mak vay with 


a goat by 


main force, from its flock by 


promises of superior pasturage, and 


then, when out of reach of the goat- 
a re- 
which 
must be 
Ile who profits by 


the work and snares of others will never 
ver 


herd, kills and this is 


“ that 


and eats it; 
that 
obtained by 


stratacem. 


minder to thieves 


cannot be force 
won by 
nee d ol food.” 


be in In another, two 


travelers dispute as to their respective 
rapidity of movement, and, determining 
to test their powers then and there, call 
upon a pariah, whom they see in the 
distance, to be umpire. 
they 


He, as soon as 
the lug- 
under a tree, 
speed of which 
neither disputant can boast. And from 
this tale the man who lives by his wits 
learns that “one must always profit by 
the quarrels of others, and derive benefit 
from them.” Virtue is declared to be 


are well started, seizes 
gage, which they had left 


and departs with a 
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nothing but the covering of vice, — the 
most virtuous man being in ré 


ality the 
cleverest hypocrite, — and friendship is 


measured by its 


And so 


g one uninterrupted 


usefulness. 
they go on, formin 


lacw £ Annilicityv = , 
eulogy of duplicity, hypocrisy, strata- 
gem, and double dealing of every 


totally 


kind ; 
ignoring the existence of such 
qualities as honesty and charity, equity 
and courage. 

The fact is that 


oblige 


pariahs have been 


d to look so closely at physical 
death that they no longer start at moral 
shadows. They are more like the ideal 
man of the Helvetius and D’Holbach 
school of philosophers than any genuine 
child of the forest. Once 
and been filled, they 
without cares and 


regrets. 


they have 


eaten are wholly 
anxieties, hopes and 
When not engaged in the ac- 
tive pursuit of their profession they are 
rid themselves 
such hindrances as ambitions, con- 


They 


absolutely free, having 
of all 
ventionalities, and responsibilities. 
are as comfortable in their 
huts as Rajahs are in their 
because they own no lan 
are alike their homes 
They 


with as much relish as on the 


cest avotr. can 
iest 


will 


dai 


dishes ; and, careless of the morrow, 
squander in one night's 


ceeds of 


spree the pro- 

Their social 
are regulated not 
by any instinctive affection or 
duty, but solely by caprice. As a rule, 
they are kind, friendly, and faithful to 
each other; but are quite as ready to be 
cruel, indifferent, and treacherous, if it 
suits them to be so. An Othello would 
be an impossibility among men who 
gladly purchase a life of laziness for 
themselves at the price of their wives’ 


infidelity. A hen 

instinct than pariah women, who at times 

will leave their young children alone 
places where they are 

to supply a meal for 

at others, when the police attempt to 

search their tents for stolen goods, take 


Ss, 
r—] 


a season’s work. 
and family relations 


sense of 


has greater maternal 


almost sure 


stray wolves ; and 
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their infants by the heels and swing 
them round their heads, threatening to 
continue doing so unless the intruders 
depart. Filial feeling, when it becomes 
burdensome, disappears from their midst 
as quickly as the mirage in the desert 
fades away before the weary traveler. 
Some of the most forlorn outcasts in 
the jungle carry the old and infirm 
members of their tribe far into the wil- 
derness, and there, while life is still in 
them, deliver them to the tender mer- 
cies of beasts and birds of prey. “ Ho! 
ho!” the eldest son of the poor victim 
sings, in the words of a hymn composed 
for the occasion; “let us rid ourselves 
of this old carcass. Ho! ho! the jack- 
als will have a fine feast, but the worms 
will fast.” 

The strongest emotion, perhaps, of 
which pariahs are capable, outside of 
their interest in their bread studies, is 
the wanderer’s love for the 
the roads. 


free life of 


“ Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante,”’ 


Béranger’s Bohémiens sing, and there 
are no men who have so keenly felt this 
intoxication as Hindu outcasts. It is 
with them a passion more akin to the 
attachment of the tiger to the jungle, or 
of the gull to the sea, than to the patri- 
otism of Scot or Swiss. Probably in 
the days when the influence of philos- 
ophy and learning brought to the pariah 
class by disgraced Brahmans was still 
alive, there were philosophers of the 
Hayraddin Maugrabin type to explain 
this emotion as an intense realization of 
liberty. An exulting joy in freedom 
breathes through some of the old Rom- 
any ballads. 
‘* Free is the bird in the air, 

And the fish where the river flows ; 

Free is the deer in the forest, 

And the gypsy wherever he goes: 

Hurrah ! 
And the gypsy wherever he goes,’’ 
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is the refrain of an Austrian gypsy song. 
But the Hindu wanderers no 
more question their liking for a life of 
roaming than the tiger or the gull an- 


modern 


alyzes the instinct which leads one to 
the jungle, the other to the foam of the 
sea. ‘They are happy in their tents, in 
stormy weather as in sunshine, without 
knowing or caring why. But their hap- 
It is only by 
their ignorance that they escape that in- 


piness is dearly bought. 


crease of sorrow which comes with an 
increase of knowledge. 

Man might be content, Mephistophe- 
les affirms, were it not for the heavenly 
light of reason lent him from on high. 
Pariahs long since extinguished within 
them its faintest gleam, and therefore 
find it easy to be satisfied with their lot. 
Their satisfaction has in one way been a 
blessing, since it has enabled them to 
bear burdens which would have crushed 
But it is 
One of the most pow- 
erful factors in the world’s progress has 
been and is man’s discontent with exist- 
ing circumstances. Were it not for the 
liberal party in politics, there would be 
no reform. It is the rebellious rest- 
lessness of the people breaking out in 
civil wars which secures for them great- 
er liberty. 


the spirit of stronger men. 
also their curse. 


their deaden- 
ing system of caste, Hindus accept their 
fate as inevitable, and do not question 
the possibility of its amelioration or 
change. 


Because of 


Once the vagabond and crim- 
inal classes ask themselves if they are 
happy, and if they might not become 
happier, then, but not till then, there will 
be communists in India. Hell must be 
harrowed before the heights of heaven 
can be scaled. Until these outcasts have 
tasted the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and have felt in 
its full bitterness the degradation of 
their social position, they will remain the 
human animals they now are. 


Elizabeth Robins. 
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XVIII. 


THE NIGHT-VOYAGE. 

When Oliphant arrived at New 
York, the widespread rush and murmur 
of the city’s activity repeated, in its 
different way, the buffeting and general 
troubled noise of the waves at Newport. 
He had escaped their haunting effect, 
only to find himself standing on the 


edge of a second, but human, ocean ; 


and a leap into one seemed much the 
He did 


not know where he was going, what he 


same as a leap into the other. 
was to do henceforth: he had no pur- 
To merge himself in this chafing 
tide of humanity, not knowing what was 
to be little 


suicide, 


pose. 


his future, struck him as 


more than another mode of 


similar in its result to that of losing 


himself in the currents of the sea. 

Putting up at the Van Voort House, 
he accompanied Roger and Mary in the 
final ceremony of laying Effie in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery; then he went to his 
hotel and did nothing. The next day 
he made inquiries regarding a passage 
to Europe, and secured the refusal of 
a berth. Immediately afterwards he be- 
gan planning a trip to California. In 
short, he was aimless. I don’t know 
that it was his fault, especially. The 
present century, which overflows with 
the most pronounced aims of all sorts, 
probably harbors more people who find 
it impossible to have an aim than any 
century heretofore. 

On the third day, he received a letter 
from Justin, detailing some roundabout 
approaches which had been made by 
Mrs. Chauncey Ware towards a recon- 
ciliation, together with incidental items 
of Newport news. Mrs. Ware had al- 
lowed semi-official information to be 
conveyed to Justin that she would rec- 


with Vivian if he 
would abandon the musical profession, 
and enter acertain banking-house where 
she could procure him a 


ognize his marriage 


reasonably 
good position, with prospects of a part- 
nership. Justin had said in reply, some- 
what truculently, that his marriage was 
recognized by the church, and to some 
extent by mankind, and that he did not 
think he would make a very good bank- 
er; but that, if his mother-in-law would 
treat him with the courtesy he was pre- 
pared to offer her, he thought they 
could admirably. It appeared, 
furthermore, that Count Fitz-Stuart 
was believed to have ratified a treaty 
with Mrs. Farley Blazer, by which he 
consented to cede himself to Miss Ruth, 
in consideration of sundry state obliga- 


agree 


tions, which the count had incurred, be- 
ing assumed by Mrs. Blazer; and that 
the engagement of Lord Hawkstane and 
Miss Tilly Blazer had been announced. 

With regard to the latter piece of 
gossip, Oliphant, who read Justin’s com- 
munication in Roger’s office on Ex- 
change Place, observed, “The milk and 
water have coalesced at last. I don’t 
know which dilutes the other the most.” 

Justin’s allusions to 
however, set Oliphant 
how he could help the 
ticularly since Justin had remarked in 
his letter, “I have entered on a harder 
struggle than I foresaw, but I am not 
afraid.” 

He went to his lawyer, the very next 
morning. 


his own affairs, 
thinking as to 
boy ; more par- 


“T’m about to go away from 
New York,” he said, “ for an extended 
absence. There are some little things 
that ought to be arranged; and I think, 
to provide against accidents, I’d better 
make a new will.” 

The making of the will did not take 
long, but in it there was a provision for 
Justin. Oliphant did not expect that to 
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be of any immediate use ; but he wanted 
to lead up to an arrangement which he 
now proceeded to effect, whereby certain 
regular payments were to be made to 
Justin, in such a way that he could not 
avoid accepting them, ostensibly to aid 
the continuance of his musical studies. 

He also inquired of the lawyer about 
Raish, whose case he found had been 
set to come up .before Judge Hixon, in 
the course of a month or so. “There 
won’t be the ghost of a chance for him, 
I hear,” said the legal adviser. “ Great 
pity — not so much on his account, but 
for his excellent family connections. 
His relatives will feel it severely.” 

On returning to the Van Voort, he 
made up his mind to take the Californie 
trip: somehow, though he believed that 
he never should think of Octavia again 
without a repulsion that fell little short 
of animosity, he could not bring himself 
to leave the country while she was in it. 
And having come to his conclusion, he 
wrote and posted a letter to Justin, an- 
nouncing his speedy departure; giving 
him also a general sketch of what had 
happened at his last visit to High Lawn. 

The next afternoon’s mail-delivery 
brought him the few lines that had been 
wrung from Octavia, the day before, by 
If this mis- 
hours later, it 


her silent seli-reproaches. 
sive had come a few 
would have failed to reach him, be- 
cause, growing restless, he had deter- 
mined to start that night for California. 
As it was, he read it, folded it up, and 
put it in his pocket with a slight sigh, 
and a recurrent pang of the first wretch- 
edness which Octavia’s refusal had in- 
flicted upon him. He took it as one 
more evidence of the irony which had 
controlled his whole career, that she 
should not have come to her present 
state of mind until she had wrought 
irreparable havoc with him. Of what 
use was her repentance to him, now? 
Before beginning to pack, he read the 
letter a second time, preparatory to burn- 
ing it. But, as he read, a sudden and wild 
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thrill of renewed hope coursed through 
him. Octavia’s words developed, as he 
thought, a double meaning. “I was 
wrong in my treatment of you.... 
Uncertain whether you will return here, 
and even if you did so we should not 
be likely to meet, I suppose.” .. . 
Might not these phrases be a roundabout 
way of saying that she had erred in not 
accepting his love, and wished that he 
would return and see her? He could 
not reason about it; he only felt; and 
his recent conviction that Octavia had 
inspired in him a resentment amounting 
to hatred did not seem worth even pass- 
ing notice. California became an im- 
possibility ; vanished, in short. It was 
imperative to get to Newport. Too late 
for the afternoon train, he telephoned 
for a state-rroom on the boat. Every 
room was engaged; but this only stimu- 
lated his eagerness to go. ‘There was 
not much time remaining, and hastily 
packing up his things he took a coupé, 
drove down through the city to the 
wharves, and went on board the steamer, 
with the intention of staying up all 
night, or dozing in the big saloon. 

Before the start, he met, in the crowd 
of many hundreds that was drifting 
about the loudly upholstered cabins, 
clogging the stairs, and packing itself 
away on the open decks, Perry Thor- 
burn. “ Tlow did you come here?” ex- 
claimed Oliphant. 

“T had to run on for a day, on busi- 
ness,” Perry explained, with a smile 
which only half concealed some unpleas- 
ant thought. He had really come to 
look into his affairs, and to perfect a 
scheme for making up as well as he 
could the losses his father had inflicted 
upon him. 
too. Got a room, have you?” he con- 
tinued. “ Awfully crowded to-night.” 

“No,” said Oliphant; “but I’m in 
a hurry. I was just thinking I might 
have taken the late train and got off 
at Providence. The boat’s cooler, 
though.” 


“The old man’s on board, 
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the berths 
and his father 


Perry offered him one of 
his state-room, as he 


were separate; but Oliphant declined 
it, rather liking the 


and of 


idea being alone 


a sleepless night in rev- 


passing g 


erie upon his revived hopes. 

Everything seemed strangely beau- 
tiful As the boat 
swept around the Battery with easy, 
omnipotent and steamed up 
East River, passing miles and miles of 
masonry on either side, lined 


and joyous to him. 


} 


motion, 


by cluster- 
ing ships whose spars and rigging rose 
back- 


dense brick or light sky, like 


in slim black lines against the 
ground of 
the lan- 


guage inscribed there, the scene stirred 


characters of some unknown 
and elated him wd its might of human 
interest. He knew 
what misery and squalor swarmed upon 
those river banks, what 

y riads behind the long 
yus buildings ; but he felt 
that there was a dignity in the human 
struggle, which was intensified by the 
desperation of it, and redeemed much of 
the had had his 
struggles, also, and could sympathize ; 


It soothed him, too. 


and anxious 


hearts beat in 
front of popul 
| 


pettiness and evil. He 


besides, his present happiness filled him 
with a livelier 
hood than he 


sense of human brother- 
had felt for a long time. 
The mellow light of a peaceful sunset 
that was approaching suffused with de- 
licious radiance the smoky heaps of dull- 
toned architecture, and glimmered softly 
on the gray-green waters through which 
the The 
melted std the 


steamer was plowing. 
like a 

= d 
Island shore crept off towards the outer 
ocean; th Connecticut, 


and dim in- 


city 
dream ; Long 
e green banks of 
with rounded promontories 
lets, rolled by. The number of passen- 
gers on the decks diminished 
band, which had been blaring with a 
specious brilliancy at the after end of 
the saloon, ceased playing: Oliphant 
began to enjoy comparative solitude. 
Perry joined him for a while, and they 
went to supper with old Thorburn. Af- 
terwards Oliphant and Perry smoked a 


1; the brass 
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cigar or two on the after-deck 
the widower was left entirely 


Finally 
alone, and 
went forward to the upper deck at the 
bow. 

It was 
shining 


The stars were 
in great multitude 
the golden points or crimson spots like 
fading coals, that marked the 
of lighthouses on either 
at irregular the 
progress of the voyage, then san k back 
into invisibility. The great 
proceeded on a way with throb and 
beat and shudder ; 


night now. 


and beauty ; 


pos it tion 
coast, came out 
tering 


intervals, regis 


steamer 
re J ] . 
with her four decks 


with 
rooms 


—orlop, cabin, hurricane, main; 


her double cordon of state- ar- 


ranged like a system of cells; with her 
masses of costly merchandise, her heter- 
ogeneous crowd of 


costly passengers, 


her colored lanterns that glowed above 


her like luminous insects of large size, 
and 
There was no stir of 
life upon her at this hour; and Oliphant, 


sitting 


hovering in the air 


her 


accompanying 
movement. 
close to the cabin wall, well 
wrapped up against the night chill, 
looked ahead over the dimly gleaming 
Sound, meditated. 
confident of his coming happiness 


and He was very 
s3 all 
his doubts were over ; there was a bound- 
ing exultation in his blood. The frus- 
trations and disappointments that had be- 
set him all 
end ; it he was about to 
enter upon that period of 
and — le activity for 
which we : 


his life seemed to be at an 
he was sure th: 
contentment 
the hope of 
l live. How absurd his pass- 
ing ue of suicide, a few days be- 
fore, must have seemed to him then! 
The went the broad, 
foamy wake behind her seemed to weave 
itself into a record of the forsaken past, 


steamer on: 


and every pulsation of the engines was 
to Oliphant like the expectant beat of 
his own heart, moving towards a bright 
future. A thin shrouding of mist was 
drawn over the stars, after a while, 
which was occasionally dispersed, and 
then returned to dim the prospect. The 
steamer began blowing signals now and 
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then from her pipes. Presently, signals 
in a similar tone were heard somewhere 
in advance; a vessel of the same line 
was approaching. The two damp and 
screaming voices seemed to establish an 
understanding, as the red and gold and 
green of the other boat’s lights came 
into sight through the fog, like the 
gleaming eyes of a monster. She was 
steering to the right. Nevertheless, 
suddenly she changed her direction, 
swerved quickly around, and came swift- 
ly towards the New York boat, head on. 

There was a quick, excited ringing 
of engine-room bells ; there was more 
blowing of whistles; but nothing served 
to avert the catastrophe. The Newport 
boat loomed up clearly in the fog, for 
an instant; and then there came a vio- 
lent shock, followed by the ripping and 
tearing and groaning of rended wood. 
The New York boat’s engines stopped ; 
she was fatally wounded by the other, 
and floated helpless on the tide. 

At once an indescribable tumult arose 
among her 


passengers. The saloon 


lights went out. Innumerable people 
burst from the state-rooms like resur- 
rected bodies, and ran madly hither and 
thither in their white garments, silent or 
with loud shrieks. The rush of scalding 
steam, escaping from the engine-room 
with a deep roar of release, partially 
mufiled these cowardly cries, and stran- 
gled many of the flying figures ; but the 
noise and tumult on board were strange- 
ly in contrast with the silence of the 
night that surrounded and shut in all 
this trouble like a vast and stilly tomb. 

A few found life-preservers ; others 
seized upon chairs, or doors, which they 
or some one else had wrenched off, no 
one knows how; and many who could 
swim leaped overboard without anything 
to aid them in floating. Everything 
that occurred, all the things that were 
done, occupied so short a space of time 
that the results did not seem to proceed 
from any conscious action. Countless 


heads of people, swimming, struggling, 
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or drowning, were sprinkled in black 
dots on the water. 

The steamer had lurched somewhat, 
but did not appear to be sinking. Im- 
mediately upon the collision, Oliphant 
had clambered up to the topmost deck, 
and had gone aft that way. Perry Thor- 
burn, who, in the midst of a frantic, 
pushing throng on the open canopied 
deck just below, was looking vainly 
for his father, saw Oliphant leaning 
down and peering over from above. He 
shouted to him and pointed towards the 
water, and Oliphant nodded. Still, some 
minutes elapsed before he leaped: with 
many others who could not swim, he 
preferred to take the last chances on the 
doomed vessel. In a minute or two, 
however, after Perry had thrown him- 
self from the rail, a twisted lance of 
the boat’s side: fire 
had broken out on board. 

Perry was a good swimmer, and had 
struck out towards the other steamer, 
which, after recoiling from the shock, 
had sheered off, and was now getting out 


flame burst from 


boats. But he paused very soon, treading 
vater and turning to look again for his 
father. A quantity of broken timbers, 
boxes, and other buoyant objects were 
already drifting about in the water, and 
he found it advisable to get hold of one 
of these and rest a while. When the fire 
leaped forth, he pushed still nearer the 
wreck. The flames increased, and lit up 
the broad, liquid surface around him: it 
was then that he saw the bulky form of 
his father sliding down a rope, which he 
had evidently tied to a post and flung 
into the water. Perry began making his 
way in that direction. Old Thorburn 
had not much skill in swimming, but he 
succeeded in getting a little way out. 
He kept casting about for some artificial 
aid. Near him was a woman, with a 
small child in her arms, who, almost by 
a marvel, had got hold of a long bench, 
and was sustaining herself by it. Thor- 
burn came up with her and caught at the 
wood, apparently much fatigued. The 
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bench was not large enough to keep 
them both up: the woman expostulated. 

Thorburn was wild with the danger 
of his situation. There was to him, no 
doubt, something unsurpassably outra- 
geous in the idea that he, the owner of the 
steamer, with all his wealth, his power 
in Wall Street and among the railroads, 
his vast plans and teeming resources, 
should not only sustain an actual heavy 
financial loss by the accident, but should 
be put in peril of his life, struggling 
there in the salt tide like a common in- 
dividual of the general public, or as if 
he were of no more account than a 
Small wonder if his heavy 
mouth grew fierce and his indignant 


drowning rat. 
eyes more belligerent than usual. 

He began to pound the woman’s hands 
unmercifully, in order to make her loose 
her hold. 

Perry, who was still a good distance 
away, shouted to his father, sharply: 
“ Don’t do that, dad! 


: ” 
coming. 


Stop, I say! I’m 
At the same time he was ex- 
erting every muscle to propel himself 
and his piece of flotsam to the spot. 

It was virtual murder that was being 
attempted before his eyes, and the per- 
son who sought to destroy another’s life 
was his own father! This Perry per- 


ceived clearly ; and the sight of the deed 


and the thought of its awful significance 


were more abhorrent to him than any 
danger of engulfment and drowning that 
threatened himself. Words spoken by 
a man in the water are necessarily some- 
itter- 
was from this 
cause, or the plashing of the waves 
around him, or the increasing hum of 
the flames on the boat, or the conflict of 
cries from other throats, old Thorburn 
seemed not to hear his son’s appeal. He 
continued to beat the helpless woman, 
encumbered by her child, and to tear 
her hands away from her accidental raft. 

So unequal a contest could not last 
long. It was apparently but a few sec- 
onds before the unknown woman yield- 


what gasping and uncertain in 
ance; and whether it 
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ed, and dropped away from the frail 
support. But at that supreme juncture, 
with the fate of suffocation and death 
closing upon her, the heart of the wo- 
man was unselfish: it gave what might 
prove to be its final beating, its last im- 
pulse, to an effort on behalf of her still 
more helpless baby, who, benumbed by 
the unwonted situation, was not even 
conscious of the deadly peril. She lifted 
her child into the air as high as she 
could with one arm, while with the oth- 
er she vaguely and instinctively sought 
to delay her sinking. 

Just then Perry, who was drawing 
nearer, saw another dark mass approach- 
ing her, only a few feet away. It was 
a man, clinging to a broken timber. The 
man signaled the woman with 
“Tere!” 
last desperate turn and bewildered floun- 
dering through the thick water she suc- 


a cry: 


She heard him, and with a 


« 


ceeded in grasping the means of rescue 
that he offered. That, also, was very 
slight; insufficient for the floating of 
two But the man who had 
called to her searcely waited to test it 
before he abandoned it entirely. 


persons. 


lifted his face 
heavenward, as if gazing at the stars, 


For an instant he 
which now beamed mildly down upon 
the fearful and glaring spectacle of the 
steamer in conflagration and her scat- 
tered victims; for the scurrying mists 
had disappeared. 
those 


Ay, thus he fronted 
which Count Fitz-Stuart 
had wearily dismissed as being “so old,” 
and Raish had adopted as figuring the 
glowing butts of cigars he had smoked. 
Then he cast himself off, and disap- 
peared beneath the low-crested waves. 

While the face was turned upward, 
however, the broadening wall of fire 
from the steamer’s side had shed upon 
it a vivid illumination, and Perry had 
been able to recognize the man. 

It was Oliphant. 

“Oliphant, old boy!” he screamed 
with hoarse desperation. “ Wait ! Where 
are you?” 


stars, 
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Where? Where indeed? no answer 
came to Perry’s shout. It was impossi- 
ble to determine at the moment whether 
Oliphant rose again, or not; for, despite 
the ghastly distinctness of the scene, 
everything that happened was rapid, con- 
fused, bewildering, and almost unreal. 
The surface of the Sound seemed to have 
grown smoother, as if subdued by a ter- 
ror of what was taking place. Perry 
swam close to the stranger woman, and 
began assisting her. Boats had begun 
to pick up some of the survivors. He 
could not bear to approach or even look 
at his murderous old father, who still 
puffed, fumed, and splashed, in his efforts 
to advance by means of the half-sub- 
merged bench. The flames poured roar- 
ing upward from the steamer, in deep 
volumes, wide belts, thick coils, volatile 
spirals, — ruddy, crimson, or like melted 
gold, — and the bones of the mighty 
structure were heard to crack as if she 
had been in the grasp of a fiery ana- 
conda. Their terrific splendor was re- 
flected in the flood so intensely, so uni- 
versally, that Perry seemed to himself 
to be swimming through a burning lake 
of Hell. 

Again came the question, where was 
Oliphant? Perry could not abandon 
the: belief that, somehow or other, his 
friend had been rescued; yet the pic- 
ture of that face looking starward was 
stamped upon his mind; he saw it sub- 
siding into the vague, relentless wash 
of the waves. He imagined the stalwart 
but helpless figure of that quiet, manly 
man going down, down, down into the 
silent, unknown depths; and he could 
feel, very nearly as if it were his own 
experience, the strangling sensation, the 
struggle against suffocation, the final 
dreamy resignation which, he had heard, 
accompany death by drowning. 

Meanwhile, high over the weltering 
gleams, over the black eastward smoke 
of the burning bulk, and the quivering 
mirror of water that tremulously gave 
back a glow of red, the stars hung 
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poised in eternal flight — calm, restful, 
yet distributed over the sky as capri- 
ciously as if they had just been lodged 
in their places by some haphazard volley 
from an exploded world. 


XEX. 
LOVE AT LAST. 
Dana Sweetser, whose great 


cares 


and responsibilities had aided in making 


the ravages of time more apparent upon 
his countenance, was engaged, on the 
morning that followed the steamboat 
Ile had 
mourned at length over some colored 
socks which his laundress had just re- 
turned in a bleached condition, owing 
to some vicious compound used in the 
washing, and was reflecting upon the dis- 
appointments of life, as he 
powdered magnesia the over-rubicund 
tint which a liberal diet had begun to 
bestow upon his nose, when his valet 
burst into 


disaster, in an elaborate toilet. 


softened with 


the room with a rumor of 
what had happened. Two or three gen- 
eral telegrams had been received, which, 
among other details, announced that Mr. 
Thorburn had been lost. Dana was 
terribly broken down by this informa. 
tion: even his interest in his personal 
appearance was pathetically subdued; 
and as soon as he could put himself de. 
cently together, he sallied forth to gain 
further particulars. 

The report in regard to Thorburn 
proved to be wrong; for both he and 
Perry were among the saved. There had 
been a great sacrifice of life, but, consid. 
ering the nature of the calamity, a sur. 
prisingly large number of people had 
been rescued. When the New York 
papers arrived, after noon, with fuller 
accounts than had yet been received, the 
circumstance of one man attempting to 
force a mother and child away from their 
only means of safety was related, among 
various other startling and curious par- 
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ticulars which the survivors had given 
to correspondents, and roused 
; but Thorburn, being un- 
mother — who had also 
» alive — was not iden- 
tified as the wretch. He was in New- 
port by the the papers came, and 
a great many telegrams and 


sundry effusive callers, Ne ene 


general 
execration 
known to the 


> 
reached 


time 
was met by 
him on his 
Pe rry re 
nearest i 


mal good fortune. 
Watch Hill, 
the 
rescued had been conveyed, 
and where many 


} 
y 


ained at the 
habited coast, 


whither the 


pol nt on 


bodies of the drowned 


either foal e 


He was 


phant. “a 


= 
ad i 


in or were brought ashore. 
looking for some trace of Oli- 

Late in the afternoon he entered New- 
port, comp 
in a hired 
Street, 


house, 


7 


letely exhausted, and drove 


slowly up Pelham 


carriage 


unwilling to go to his father’s 


and bent upon engaging some 


had 
It was 
the declining sun 


bachelor nen which he knew 
been vacated a few days before. 
a lovely afternoon : ° 
sent long, reddish rays between the old 
white houses, soft beams that caught the 
eit a tint as delicate as 
peach-bloom, or smote the outstretched 


branches of and 


light dust and gave 
trees, woke them to 
strange ardor of coloring, set off by the 
dull 
A scanly 
drift of fallen leaves was blown occasion- 
ally along 


cool shadow and the first 


brown of changing foliage. 
s the sidewalks by the Septem- 
ber w ind, with a dry, rattling whisper. 
The sunbeams 
turning wheel-s} 
on the 
Park. 


twinkled, too, upon the 
okes that were plying 

avenue, as reached the 
A pink-coated fox-hunter crossed 
the head of the street, with his nag at a 
walk, holding his hunting-crop languid- 
ly, and exhibitin 


Perry 


g himself in a light of 
meritorious and manly fatigue: he was 
doing the heroic, for the benefit of that 
sybaritic society which rolled by him 
so suavely in the comfort of its stylish 
turnouts. Newport was still itself: 
smiling, serene, light-hearted ; rejoicing 
in the gentle gratification of being al- 


Newport. 
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most English. 
Perry: 
at Newport, 


But the sight did not 
it sickened him. Life 
which a few days before 
had seemed so proud, so splendid and 


soothe 


fair, became suddenly in his eyes a pre- 
tentious patchwork, a thing of gorgeous 
shreds and tatters, gay as a fool’s mot- 
ley, and covering only a mass of petty 
or flippant traits of characte1 
gether by a restless 


pleasure : 


*, bound to- 
desire for superficial 
He had just been brought 
face to face 
ities ; 


Tul real- 
he had witnessed an act of perfect 
self-sacrifice ; and now, as he ca 


with the most fearf 


me from 
that experience, with a burden of un- 
speakable sorrow on his heart, this world 
of ostentatious levity was a positive of- 
fense to him. 

He obtained 

sent for his 
clothes from his father’s hot 
despatched ascertain 
where he see Josephi ly 
down, meanwhile, to rest. 

During the two days since she 
written to Oliphant, Octav 
been brightening. The f 
of her cheeks took on a delicate 


the rooms he wanted, 
and 
se, and then 


messengers to 


own servant, some 


could 


la’s mood 
ine warm ivory 
tinge 
of rose; her vivacity, always fresh and 
in force, was exquisitely, unconsciously, 
varied a tremor of feeling, a more 
genial ardor of sympathy with every 
one and with everything that was going 
on, which made it doubly e1 nchanting. 
She did not dare to hope much; she 
scarcely reflected at all; 
the past upon her and the question of 
loyalty to Gifford’s memory retained 
no hold. She confessed nothing except 
that she was possessed by a 


the claims of 


sweet pre- 
science that soon she should be at peace 
with Oliphant and united to him. On 
the night when he set out upon his 
journey to Newport, she went to a large 
ball given by the Spanish minister — 
one of the last and most iridescent 
phases of the expiring season. ‘The en- 
tertuinment was dazzling in the high- 
est degree. An immense tent had been 
connected with the minister’s house, ex- 
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tending over a large stretch of lawn; 
and in the interior, walled with an odor- 
ous wilderness of extravagant plants in 
flower, the dancing took place, on a 
floor of perfect smoothness, made for 
The weather was warm, 
and both in order to cool the place and 
for the sake of decoration, a grotto of ice 
had been contrived at the farther end, 
through which changin 


the occasion. 


g lights of blue 
and green and yellow fire were thrown 
at intervals, transforming the glittering 
my 5 ee 
ihe whole 
house was spectacular in the richness 


blocks to a fluorescent mass. 


and glow of its appointments, its illu- 


] 
L 
minations, its floral adornment; and the 


dense assembly that circulated through 
it flashed and a fabulous 
magnificence of beautiful costumes and 


shone with 
sparkling jewels. Octavia took her place 
in the scene as a natural part of it, and 
held her own with ease. She drew quiet- 
ly to herself the best of attention; she 
danced frequently, with the greatest en- 
joyment; and those who had seen most 
of her noticed the uncommon buoyancy 
of her talk and bearing. 
Yet, when the hour came for going 
away, she herself was surprised at the 
subtile depression that weighed upon 
her. ‘The ice-grotto had begun to melt, 
and was on the point of collapse; the 
chemical lights had faded; and at just 
about that time, the last satiated flames 
that had consumed the steamer on the 
Sound were throwing their exhausted 
ribbons of fire into the melancholy air. 
In her room, Octavia remained awake 
for a while, to hear the approach of the 
boat ; but its ominous though welcome 
roll of thunder from the booming pad- 
dles did not come to her ears. The 
failure made her somewhat uneasy, yet 
at last she fell asleep, without being 
able to explain it, and slept on until 
near noon. When she woke, she had a 
conviction that Oliphant would appear 
before nightfall. She prepared herself 
for that meeting, with the half-shy yet 
tender and minute care that a woman 
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uses —in a tribute almost devout to the 
lover’s ideal of her— when she is on 
the eve of seeing the man she holds 
dearest. Not a detail of her personal 
appearance was decided upon, without 
reference to this great anticipation. 


But alas, Oliphant did not come. 


On 
looking at her paper, which for a mo- 
ment did not seem to her worth reading 
on a day that she believed was to be so 
joyously memorable, Octavia’s fluttering 
expectations received an abrupt check 
and soon, although she had heard not a 
syllable from Oliphant and no hint of 
him was given in the report of the disas- 
ter, her suspense became unbearable. 
“Do you know,” she asked Vi 
whom she immediately went to see, 
“whether Mr. Oliphant was on board ?” 
“ Mr. Oliphant! What put that into 
your head?” the bride exclaimed. “ Of 
course not. He’s gone to California.” 
Octavia was bewildered, and began 
to be pained by an unforeseen anxiety 
lest he had not received her 
She told Vivian of her writing; and 
then Vivian was puzzled, too. It was 
resolved between them that Craig should 
try, by telegraphing, to ascertain wheth- 
er such a person as Eugene Oliphant 
had been among the passengers. 
The answer came to him at 
in the night. 


letter. 


length, 


That same evening, also, Perry saw 


Josephine. She was visiting again in 
Newport; but as it was two or three 
hours before he slept off his fatigue, he 
did not arrive at the house until nine. 
When she met him, he was so pale, so 
haggard, so worn, that she started back 
in affright. 

“ What is it?” she cried. “TI heard 
of the accident, after your messenger 
came. Was your father really lost?” 

“No,” said Perry, his voice choking. 
“Tf you can come out, I will tell you.” 

Josephine threw a light wrap over 
her shoulders, and they emerged into 
the grounds, which were near those of 
Octavia’s villa. Without a word he 
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the water, and 
They could see the 
the 
light of the new moon, while the boun- 


walked down towards 
she followed him. 


bay dancing softly, mystically, in 


dary-trees in front of them blotted the 
silvery radiance with a pattern of black, 
twisted trunks, sharply and uncouthly 
distinct. ‘Then Perry paused. 

“It was not my father,” he said. “ It 
vas Oliphant who was lost.” 

A cry of horror and of suffering 
She 


leaned forward, and hid her face upon 


escaped from Josephine’s lips. 


er arm, against one of the trees. For 
the first instant, her emotion seemed to 
> ] ] } ; + . 
Perry only what he might have ex- 


long that he 
With a rush, then, 
the truth came to his mind. 


pected ; but it lasted so 


began to question. 


“You loved that man!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She lifted her head, at this, and met 
jealous 


his intense, scrutiny without 


wavering. There was a riddle in her 


eyes, still, as there always had been, 
and doubtless always would be; and in 
this semi-obscurity of the 


more than ever hopeless to 


night it was 
attempt 
solving that riddle. Her face was very 


white, he could see; yet he could al- 
most have doubted whether the voice 
the 


softly moving lips, or from the shadows 


cd her. 


which answered him came from 
that surrounde 
ees, 3 ‘T loved him.” 
Something like an imprecation rose 
to Perry’s lip 


whispered. 


| only groaned : 
“T wish I could have died in his 
place ! 


You must n’t say that,’ Josephine 


returned, with strange calmness, though 
speaking hardly 


6“ 


above her breath. 
You have no right to wish it.” 

a Why ?” he demanded, bitterly. 

“ Because it was fate. You must ac- 


cept what fate brings.” 


“Ah, if it had brought me you!” 

“ But 
married 
me; aud even if things were different, 


he began, in a passionate way. 


no! You never could have 
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I could hardly offer myself to you now.” 
He went on rapidly, pouring out an ac- 
count of the catastrophe and his father’s 
“ After that,” he said, 
‘how should I hope to win a woman like 


brutal conduct. 


you? The son of such a father! 
the 


I sup- 


pose I have same traits in me, 
somewhere.” 

“ But you’re not like him,” Jose- 
phine returned, coming suddenly to his 
defense, against himself. ‘“ If you were 
you would n’t condemn him.” 

“ ‘Then you think there ’s some chance 
for me?” he asked, 


slight laugh of scorn. It 


giving way to a 
Was succeeded 
‘Oh, 


Josephine,” he cried, “ is there any hope, 


by a burst of earnest entreaty. 


any possibility, that I may win you by 


and by? I will be content with any 
love you can give, if you think you 
might be happier with me than without 
Only let me know if I may keep 


this hope before my mind!” 


me. 


“ T cannot speak of it now,” she said, 
in her mysterious tone, that was neither 
cold hor 


warm, but neutral, and shud- 


dering a little. ‘“ It may be our fate — 


but not now; not now.” After a si- 


lence she asked, “ Is this what you came 
here to say?” 


“ No.” 


to help me in a diflicult task. This news 


he assured her. “I want you 


must be broken to Octavia.” 

He then explained to her that he had 
found upon Oliphant, tightly folded in 
a letter case within a covered pocket, 
the note Octavia had sent him. It was 
somewhat water-soaked, but legible still, 
and Perry had been able to guess from 
it something of the events which had 
inspired it. 

Josephine consented to go with him 
to High Lawn, and he waited outside 
the door, while she went in to see Oc- 
tavia. 

“Tt is all over, Octavia,” she said, 
greet 


> 


quietly, as the widow entered to 
her. “You and I have been separated 
lately; but there is no need of it any 
more.” 
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Octavia came up and caught her arm, 
with a quick, apprehensive demand for 
her meaning. Briefly and tenderly, as 
well as she could, Josephine imparted 
everything. 

Octavia took the blurred letter, and 
glanced at it for an instant; then sank 
into a chair, gazing wanly at the woman 
who stood motionless opposite her. She 
shrank, and seemed to wither visibly. 

“OQ God, O God!” 
have killed him. 
ished ! 


“ I 
And how I am pun- 
That it should be letter 
brought back to me, and that you, Jose- 
phine, should be the one to bring it!” 


she cried. 


my 


A heart-broken moan buried anything 
further that she might have been moved 
to say, and the tears streamed from be- 
neath her eyelids. 

Oliphant was interred at Woodlawn, 
beside little Effie; and Octavia, with- 
out vehemence, but resolutely, and set- 
ting aside every conventional consider- 
ation, took her share in all the final dis- 
With Justin went to 
place the flowers around him in his cof- 
fin, and looked once more upon her hap- 
less lover. His face was not like that 


positions. she 


of a dead man; it was that of one who 
awakened and told that he 
might depart from imprisonment. ‘True, 


had been 


the sinister and perhaps ironical change 
which comes over the countenances of 
those who are to open their lips no 
more on earth had fallen upon it. But 
through the baffling dumbness of its 
slightly pinched lines — that peculiar 
silence that seemed to be voluntary, like 
a mask put on in order that the wearer 
might conceal some intelligence too im- 
portant to be betrayed by a look — 
there stole a far-off, wonderful, calm 
light of exalted joy. 

What had he last thought of, as he 
passed away? She imagined the noble 
scorn that must have swept through 
every vein and nerve, when he measured 
the monstrous selfishness of old Thor- 
burn, and instantly threw into the bal- 
ance against it his own sacrifice. The 
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final consciousness in his mind must 
have been one of absolute, magnani- 
mous love; not for her, nor for any 
one individual, but a sentiment so large 
and ideal that it made the laying down 
of his life for a woman he had never 
seen before, and for her little child, a 
pleasure surpassing any other. Whether 
that woman was valuable in herself or 
not, she came before him in that tragic 
hour as a type of motherhood, she pre- 
sented to him an image of life in its 
most sacred form; and the love in his 
heart went out towards it with perfect 
purity and power. 

Such were the broken 
that came to Octavia, while she arranged 
the She performed the task 
without flinching ; 


meditations 


flowers. 
yet a few irrepressi- 
ble tears fell softly upon her hands, and 
the hands trembled slightly, like leaves 
wet with dew, just stirring in the breath 
of daybreak. 


A year later, Octavia was again at 
Newport for a few days, soon after the 
season began. The place was still beau- 
tiful to her, remembered her 
old enthusiasm for it; but the spectacle 
of its life no longer held any charm. 
And yet how short a time since she had 
been a part of it! Was it out of that 
vanity and frivolity that her own folly 
had arisen, which led her to jest mali- 
ciously with Oliphant’s love ? 

Once while she was there, she saw 
Josephine and Perry Thorburn driving 
together, and was conscious in a dreamy 
way of the fact, which had been impart- 
ed to her, that they were 
she had no meeting with 


and she 


engaged ; but 
Much 

more important and di to her 
mind was a long, kind letter which she 
received from Vivian Craig, written in 
Germany, whither Justin had gone after 
Oliphant’s legacy was made over to him. 
“JT am wearing your diamonds that 
you gave me for a wedding present,” 
said Vivian in her letter, “and baby 
has been crying for them. Just as I 
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write, though, she is laughing again at 
their pretty sparkle.” 


he quick round of 


life, the 


| become the moment’s 
] 


ild, and a rainbow col- 


Octavia spent in 
Newport, 


] } 


walked over the b! 


went out on foot, and 


ak downs where Oli- 
phant had wandered on that dreary day 
of his defeat. She arrived at the great 
house near the cave; but the place was 
closed and e1 ipty now, and she could go 
down ecks without intrusion. 
For a long while she sat lost in thought 


upon led; 


se on which, 
when she | i it, Oliphant had 


sat with her. is very silent there; 
+] vatare hard] rmnred in ¢ ~ 
the waters hardly murmured in the cave: 


Af 
no one was near. What 


an immense 
And 


solitude of 


solitude surrounded her! how 
much great her 
own heart! lt a presence at- 
tending her: tl 


1at crept 
rly played with a 
raying hair upon her 
Oliphant’s hand ca- 
ring ocean, too, 


} 


which d con- 


+, SCeEME 
scious Of hii 


But had he not 


woman, and shx 


once loved another 
Which 


She could not un- 


another man ? 
was the true love ? 


A Memory. 
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ravel the knot; but at least she knew 
that, whatever the 
heart or of 


limitations of one 
devotion, the 
great ideal passion survived through all 
these changes. Oliphant had brought 
something of rare worth into her life ; 
had given her a higher conception of 
love. 


individual 


To this extent she shared in it, 
that it had touched her in passing, and 
that she now knew its quality. Though 
she had failed to grasp and keep it, the 
power and the fragrance remained with 
her still, like the lingering, lifting odor 
of the sea blown in at random through 
an artificial atmosphere. 

Love had:come, and love had gone. 


How strange that it had not stayed with 
Oliphant, who so well deserved to have 
it! How strange that he should have 


chosen to follow her, ins 


| . 
tead ol 
? 


Jose- 


phine ; and that Josephine’s passion for 
him should have been so blindly frus- 
trated! Octavia herself 


alone. 


also left 
And yet, though love had thus 


© =) 


was 


come and gone, it was somehow here at 
last. 

Octavia rose from the ledge 
back : she } 


avout 
forever. As 


to walk 
was to leave Newport 


she stood for a moment 
there, her small, fine figure was relieved 
against the gray bastion of rock like a 
silhouette. 

She was clad wholly in black — black 


never more to be abandoned. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 





A MEMORY. 


O RINGLET, with the golden gleam, 
What memories are clustered here! 
The shadow of a passing dream, 


The silent falling of a tear; 


A breath of summers long ago, 
Drifting across the moment’s space ; 
A long-forgotten sunset glow 
Upon a long-remembered face. 


A, A. Dayton. 
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VI. 


THE COUNTRY OF ARLES. 


Ys 
On my way from Nimes to Arles, I 
spent three hours at Tarascon; chiefly 
for the love of Alphonse Daudet, who 
has written nothing more genial than 
the Aventures Prodigieuses de Tartarin, 


” of the 


and the story of the “siege 
bright, dead little town (a mythic siege 
by the Prussians) in the Contes du 
Lundi. 


the new 


In the introduction which, for 
edition of his works, he has 
lately supplied to Tartarin, the author 
of this extravagant but kindly satire 
gives some account of the displeasure 
with which he has been visited by the 
ticklish Tarasconnais. Daudet relates 
that in his attempt to shed a humorous 
light upon some of the more erratic 
phases of the Provencal character he 
yt be- 


selected Tarascon at a venture; not 
cause the temperament of its natives is 
more vainglorious than that of their 
neighbors, or their rebellion against the 
“despotism of fact’? more marked, but 
simply because he had to name a par- 
ticular Provencal city. Tartarin is a 
hunter of lions and charmer of women, 
a true “produit du Daudet 
says, who has the most fantastic and fab- 


ulous adventures. 


midi,” as 


He is a minimized 
Don Quixote, with much less dignity, 
but with equal good faith, and the story 
of his exploits is a little masterpiece of 
the light comical. The Tarasconnais, 
however, declined to take the joke, and 
opened the vials of their wrath upon 
the mocking child of Nimes, who would 
have been better employed, they doubt- 
less thought, in showing up the infirmi- 
ties of his own family. I am bound to 
add that when I passed through Taras- 
con they did not appear to be in the 
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least out of humor. Nothing could have 
been brighter, softer, more suggestive 
of amiable indifference, than the pic- 
It lies 
quietly beside the Rhone, looking across 


ture it presented to my mind. 


at Beaucaire, which seems very distant 
and independent, and tacitly consenting 
to let the castle of the good King René 


of Anjou, which projects very boldly 
into the river, pass for its most inter- 


The other features are, 
primarily, a sort of vivid sleepiness in 


esting feature. 


the aspect of the place, as if the Sep- 
tember noon (it had lingered on into 
October) lasted longer there than else- 
where; certain low arcades, which make 
the streets look gray, and exhibit empty 
vistas; and a very curious and beauti- 
‘ul walk beside the Rhone, denominated 
the and narrow 


causeway, densely shaded by two rows 


Chaussée,—a long 
of magnificent old trees, planted in its 
embankment, and rendered doubly ef- 
fective, at the moment I passed over it, 
by a little train of collegians, who had 
been taken out for mild exercise by a 
pair of young priests. Lastly, one may 
say that a striking element of Tarascon, 
as of any town that lies on the Rhon 
simply the Rhone itself: the big 


is 
brown flood, of uncertain temper, which 
ha 


s never taken time to forget that it is 
a child of the mountain and the glacier, 
and that such an origin carries with it 
great privileges. Later, at Avignon, I 
observed it in the exercise of these priv- 
ileges, chief among which was “that of 
frightening the good people of the old 
papal city half out of their wits.” 

The chateau of King René serves to- 
day as the prison of a district, and the 
traveler who wishes to look into it 
must obtain his permission at the Mairie 
of Tarascon. If he has had a certain 
experience of French manners, his ap- 
plication will be accompanied with the 
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forms of a considerable obsequiosity, and 
in this case his request will be grant- 
i > 

The 
castle has more of the air of a severely 
feudal fortress than I should 
the period of its construction (the first 


century) would 


ed as civilly as it has been made. 
suppose 


fifteenth 


half of the 


have warranted; being tremendously 
bare and perpendicular, and constructed 
for Cc 


mnfort only in the sense that it was 


is a@ square 


for defense. It 
1 


and simple mass, composed of small yel- 
low stones, and perched on a pedestal of 


rock which easily commands the river. 


The building has the usual circular 


towers at the corners, and a heavy cor- 


t 
nice at the top, and immense stretches 


of sun-scorched wall, relieved at wide in- 
tervals by small windows, heavily cross- 


barred. It has above all an extreme 


steephess Of aspect; i cannot express 


it otherwise. The walls are as sheer 
The 

e} its arge moat, which 
hollow filled with wild plants. 


and inhospital 
castle has 


as prec ipices. 
i 


is now 
the cood René re- 
tired in t fifteenth cen- 


tury, finding he most sub- 
stantial thing left him in a dominion 
which had ples and Sicily, 
He had been a 


much-tried monarch and the sport of a 


Lorra 
various fortune, fighting half his life for 


thrones he didn’t care for, and exalted 


only to be quickly cast down. Provence 
was the country of his affection, and 
the memory of his troubles did not pre- 
vent him from holding a joyous court at 
Tarascon and at Aix. finished the 
castle at Tarascon, whi: 


gun earlier in 


He 
h had been be- 
the century, — finished 
li, 4 Suppose, Lor COMSISLENCY S Sake, In 
the manner in which it had originally 
been designed rather than in accordance 
with the artistic tastes that formed the 
consolation of his old He was a 
painter, a writer, a dramatist, a modern 
dilettante, addicted to private theatricals. 
There is something very attractive in 
the image that he has imprinted on the 
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page of history. He was both clever 
and kind, and many reverses and much 
suffering had not embittered him nor 


He 


was fond of his sweet Provence, and his 


quenched his faculty of enjoyment. 


sweet Provence has been grateful; it 
has woven a light tissue of legend around 
the memory of the good King René. 

I strolled over his dusky habitation 
— it must have taken all his good-humor 
to light it up — at the heels of the custo- 
dian, who showed me the usual number 
well-like 
court, a collection of winding staircases 


of castle properties: a deep, 
and vaulted chambers, the embrasures 
of whose windows and the recesses of 
whose doorways reveal a tremendous 
thickness of wall. These things consti- 
tute the general identity of old castles, 
and when one has wandered through a 
good many, with due discretion of step 
and protrusion of head, one ceases very 
much to distinguish and remember, and 
contents one’s self with consigning them 


to the honorable limbo of the romantic. 


I must add that this reflection did not 
in the least deter me from crossing the 
bridge which connects Tarascon with 
Beaucaire, in order to examine the old 
the 
It stands on a foundation of rock 
much higher than that of Tarascon, and 
looks over with a melancholy expression 
at its better-conditioned 


fortress whose ruins adorn latter 


city. 


brother. its 
position is magnificent, and its outline 
very gallant. I was well rewarded for 
my pilgrimage; for if the castle of Beau- 
caire is only a fragment, the whole 
place, with its position and its views, is 
an ineffaceable picture. It the 
stronghold of the Montmorencys, and 
its last tenant was that rash Duke Fran- 
gois, whom Richelieu, seizing every oc- 


was 


casion to trample on a great noble, caused 
to be beheaded at Toulouse, where we 
saw, in the Capitol, the butcher’s knife 
with which the cardinal pruned the 
crown of France of its thorns. The cas- 
tle, after the death of this victim, was 


virtually demolished. Its site, which 
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Nature to-day has taken again to her- 
self, has an extraordinary charm. The 
mass of rock that it formerly covered 
rises high above the town, and is as pre- 
cipitous as the side of the Rhone. A 
tall, rusty iron gate admits you from a 
quiet corner of Beaucaire to a wild, tan- 
gled garden, covering the side of the 
hill— for the whole place forms the 
public promenade of the townsfolk —a 
garden without flowers, with little steep, 
rough paths that wind under a planta- 
tion of small, scrubby stone-pines. Above 
this is the grassy platform of the castle, 
inclosed on one side only (toward the 
river) by a large 

a very massive dungeon. 
benches placed in the le 


fragment of wall and 
There 
e of the wall 
and others on the edge of 


are 


the platform, 
where one may enjoy a view, beyond the 
river, of certain peeled and scorched un- 
dulations. A sweet desolation, an ever- 
lasting peace, seemed to hang in the air. 
A very old man, a fragment, like the 
castle itself, emerged from some crum- 
bling corner to do me the honors —a 
very gentle, obsequious, tottering, tooth- 
less, grateful old man. 
into 


IIe beguiled me 
an ascent of the solitary tower, 
from which you may look down on the 
big sallow river and glance at dimin- 
ished Tarascon, and the barefaced, bald- 
headed hills behind it. It may appear 
that I insist too much upon the nudity 
of the Provencal horizon —too much, 
considering that I have spoken of the 
prospect from the heights of Beaucaire 


as lovely. 


) But it is an exquisite bare- 
ness; it seems to exist for the purpose 
of allowing us to follow the delicate 
lines of the hills, and touch with the eyes, 
as it were, the smallest inflections of 
the landscape. It makes the whole thing 
seem wonderfully bright and pure. 
Beaucaire used to be the scene of a 
famous fair, the great fair of the south 
of France. It has gone the way of 
most fairs, even in France, where these 
delightful exhibitions hold their own 
much better than might be supposed. 
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It is still held in the month of July; 
but the bourgeoises of Tarascon send to 
the Magasin du Louvre for their smart 
dresses, and the principal glory of the 
Even now, 
however, it ought to be the prettiest of 
all fairs, for it takes place in a charm- 
ing wood which lies just beneath the cas- 
tle, beside the Rhone. ‘The booths, the 
barracks, the platforms of the mounte- 
banks, the bright-colored crowd, diffused 
this 
here 


scene is its long tradition. 


midsummer shade, and 


through 
1 
1 


spottec and there with the rich 


Provencal sunshine, must be of the 
most pictorial effect. It is highly prob- 
able, too, that it offers a large collection 
of pretty faces; for even in the few 


I dis- 


symptoms of the purity of fea- 


hours that I spent at Tarascon 
covered 
ture for which the women of the pays 
The Arlesian 


head-dress was Visible in the streets, and 


d’ Arles are renowned. 
this delightful coiffure is so associated 
with a charming facial oval, a dark, 
mild eye, a straight Greek nose, and a 
mouth worthy of all the rest that it 
conveys a presumption of beauty which 
gives the wearer time either to escape 
or to please you. I have read some- 
where, however, that Tarascon is sup- 
posed to produce handsome 


Arles is 


men, as 
deal in handsome 
It may be that I should have 
found the Tarasconnais a race of Apol- 
los, if I had encountered enough 


known to 
women. 


speci- 
But there 
were very few males in the streets, and 
the place presented no appearance of 
Here and there the black coif 
of an old woman or of a young girl was 
framed by a low doorway; but for the 
rest, as I have said, Tarascon was most- 


mens to justify an induction. 


activity. 


There was not 
a creature in the little church of Saint 
Martha, which I made a point of visit- 
ing before I returned to the station, and 
which, with its fine Romanesque side- 
portal and its pointed and crocketed 
Gothic spire, is as curious as it need be, 
in view of its tradition. It stands in a 


ly involved in a siesta. 
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quiet corner where the grass grows be- 
tween the small cobble-stones, and you 
pass beneath a dec 
it. The tradition 
Martha tame 
attached to | 


who was known a 


»p archway to reach 
that Saint 
xd with her own hands, 


relates 
and 
ier girdle, a dreadful dragon, 
s the and is 
to the 


(amid the rocks which 


Tarasque, 
reported to have given his name 


oe xx} +4 
city On Wil0Se Site 
, 


form the of the chateau) he had 


his cavern. The dragon, perhaps, is 
the symbol of a ravening paganism, dis- 
of a sweet evan- 
‘he bones of the 

1] 


d by the eloquence 
} pacting 
interesting 
events, were found, in the 
, in a cave beneath the 
her altar stands. I 


the bones 


ih nth century 


spot on which 


| how 


know not wl become of 
of the dragon. 
Il. 

There are 
Arles, 
custom. I mean by 
elect to go to the I 


A 1 
Hotel du 


two shabby old inns at 
compete closely for 


this that if 
létel du 


which your 


you 
Forum, the 
which is — exactly 
beside it (at right 


ang] 


vtches your 
arrival with ill-conce 
and if you take the aan of 


bor, the Hotel du Forum seems to glare 


ividiously from all its windows 
forget which of these es- 


tablishments I 


and lide I 
selected ; whichever it 


iat it had been 


was, I wished very much tl 
the other. The 


two stand together on 
Place d a little public 
square of Arles, which somehow quite 
misses its As a city, 

Arles misses its effect in « 
way ; and if it 
think it is, I can hardly tell 
why. The pte tate rer ésiennes ac- 
count for it in some degree; and the 
remainder may be 


the Hommes 


effect. indeed, 
quite every 
is a charming place, as I 


the reason 


charged to the ruins 
of the Arena and the Theatre. Beyond 
this, I remember with affection the ill- 
proportioned little Place des Hommes; 
not at all monumental, and given over to 
puddles and to shabby cafés. I recall 
with tenderness the tortuous and fea- 
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tureless streets, which looked like the 
streets of a village, and were paved with 
villainous little sharp making all 
Consecrated by as- 
ven a tiresome walk that I 
took the evening I arrived, with the pur- 


stones, 
exercise penitential. 
sociation is 


pose of obtaining a view of 
I had been to 
and it seemed to me that I remembered 
finding on the banks of the stre: 


think 


1e Rhone. 
Arles before, years ago, 


Lm some 
sort of picture. I 


evening of 


that on the 


which I speak there 


was a 
watery moon, which, it seemed to me, 
would li up the past as well as the 
present. But I and I 
T lost 
sature in 


eal. 


le 


found no picture, 
scarcely found the Rhone at all. 

my way, and there was not 
the whom I could aj 
Nothing could be more provincial 
the situation of Arles at 
night. At last I 
embankment, 


a cre 
streets to yp 
tha 
ten o'clock at 
arrived at a kind of 


where I could see the 
great mud-colored stre eniag ee! 


It ha 
what 


along 
in the soundless darkness. 
on to rain, I had hap- 
pened to the moon, and the whole place 
was anything but 
I had looked 


for 


d come 
know not 
It was not what 
what I had looked 
the irrecoverable past. I 


gay. 
for ; 
was in 
groped my way back to the inn over the 
infernal 
been 


cailloux, had 
playing policeman for half an 
that this hotel 
was the one (whichever that may be) 
which has the 


feeling as if I] 


hour. J remember now 
fragment of a Gallo- 
Roman portico inserted into one of its 
I had chosen it 


angles. for the sake of 


this exceptional ornament. It was damp 
and dark, and the floors felt 
the feet; it 
which 


gritty to 
was an establishment a 
the dreadful gras-double might 
have appeared at the table d’héte, as it 
had done at Narbonne. Nevertheless, 

was glad to get back to it ; and neverthe- 
less, too — and this is the moral of my 
simple anecdote— my pointless little 
walk (Idon’t speak of the pavement) suf- 
fuses itself, as I look back upon it, with 
a romantic tone. And in relation to the 
inn, I suppose I had better mention 
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that I am well aware of the inconsisten- 
cy of a person who dislikes the modern 
caravansary, and yet grumbles when he 
finds an hotel of the superannuated sort. 
One ought to choose, it would seem, and 
make the best of either alternative. ‘The 
two old taverns at Arles are quite un- 
improved: such as they must have been 
in the of the 


when Stendhal passed that way, and the 


infancy modern world, 


lumbering diligence deposited him in 
the Place des Hommes, such in every 
detail they are to-day. Vieilles auberges 
de France, one ought to enjoy their 
gritty floors and greasy window-panes. 
Let it be put on record, therefore, that I 
have been, I won’t say less comfortable, 
but at least less happy, at better inns. 
To be really historic, I should have 
mentioned that before going to look for 
the Rhone I had spent part of the even- 
ing on the opposite side of the little 
place, and that I indulged in this recre- 
One of 
these was that I had an opportunity of 


ation for two definite reasons. 


conversing at a café with an intelligent 
young Englishman, whom I had met in 
the afternoon at Tarascon, and more re- 
motely, in other years, in London; the 
other was that there sat enthroned be- 
hind the 


Arlésienne, whom my companion and I 


counter a splendid mature 


agreed that it was a rare privilege to 
contemplate. There is no rule of good 
manners or morals which makes it im- 
proper, at a café, to fix one’s eyes upon 
the dame de comptoir ; the lady is, in 
the nature of things, more or less on 
exhibition. We were therefore free to 
admire without restriction the handsom- 


est person I had ever seen give change 
for a five-frane piece. 


She was a large 
quiet woman, who would never see forty 
again; of an intensely feminine type, 
yet wonderfully rich and robust, and 
full of a certain physical nobleness. 
Though she was not really old, she was 
antique, and she was very grave, even a 
little sad. She had the dignity of a Ro- 
man empress, and she handled coppers 
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as if they had been stamped with the 
head of Cesar. I 
women in the Trastevere who were per- 


have seen washer- 


haps as handsome as she: but even the 
head-dress of the Roman contadina con- 
tributes less to the dignity of the person 
born to wear it than the sweet and state- 
ly Arlesian cap, which sits at once aloft 
and on the back of the head; which is 
accompanied with a wide black bow cov- 
ering a considerable part of the crown ; 
and which, finally, accommodates itself 
indeseribably well to the manner in 
which the tresses of the front are pushed 
behind the ears. 

This admirable dispenser of lumps of 
for I 
am still not sufficiently historical. Before 


sugar has distracted me a little; 


oing to the café I had dined, and before 
dining I had found time to go and look 
at the Arena. Then it was that I discov- 
ered that Arles has no general physiog- 
nomy, and, except the delightful little 
church of St. Trophimus, no architecture, 


o 


and that the rugosities of its dirty lanes 
affect the feet like knife-blades. It was 
not then, on the other hand, that I saw 
the Arena best. The second day of my 
stay at Arles I devoted to a pilgrimage 
to the strange old hill-town of Les Baux, 
the medieval Pompeii, of which I shall 


give myself the pleasure. of speaking. 
The evening of that day, however (my 
friend and I returned in time for a late 
dinner), I wandered among the Roman 
remains of the place by the light of a 
magnificent moon, and gathered an im- 
pression which has lost little of its sil- 
very glow. The moon of the evening 
before had been aqueous and erratic ; 
but if, on the present occasion, it was 
guilty of any irregularity, the worst it 
did was only to linger beyond its time 
in the heavens, in order to let us look at 
things comfortably. The effect was ad- 
mirable ; it brought back the impression 
of the way, in Rome itself, on evenings 
like that, the moonshine rests upon 
broken shafts and slabs of antique pave- 
ment. As we sat in the Theatre, look- 
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ing at the two lone columns that sur- 
vive — part of the decoration of the 
back of the stage — and at the fragments 
of ruin around them, we 
been in the 


might have 
The Arena 
at Arles, with its great magnitude, is 


Roman forum. 


less complete than that of Nimes ; it has 
suffered even more the assaults of time 
time, and it has 
The 
most wholly wanting; but the external 


walls, minus the topmost tier of arches, 


and of the children of 


been less repaired. seats are al- 


are massively, ruggedly, complete ; and 
the vaulted corridors seem as solid as 
The whole 


thing is superbly vast, and as monumen- 


the day they were built. 


tal, for a place of light amusement — 
what is called in America a “ variety- 


— as it entered only into the Ro- 


show ” 
man mind to make such establishments. 
The podium is much higher than at 
Nimes, and many of the great white 
slabs that faced it have been recovered 
and put into their places. The procon- 
sular box has been more or less recon- 
structed, and the great converging pas- 
sages of approach to it are still majes- 
tically distinct; so that, as I sat there 


in the moon-charmed stillness, leaning 


my elbows on the battered parapet of 
] 


the ring, it was not impossible to listen 
to the murmurs and shudders, the thick 
voice of the circus, that died away fif- 
teen hundred years ago. 

The Theatre has a voice as well, but 
it lingers on the ear of time with a dif- 
ferent music. The 
Arles seemed to 


charming and touching ruins I had 


Roman theatre at 


me one of the most 
ever beheld; I took a particular fancy 
to it. 


Arena may be called a skeleton; for 


It is less than a skeleton — the 


it consists only of half a dozen bones. 
The traces of the row of columns which 
formed the scene — the permanent back- 
scene — remain ; two marble pillars —I 
just mentioned them — are upright, with 
a fragment of their entablature. Before 
them is the which was 
filled by the stage, with the line of the 


vacant space 
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proscenium distinct, marked by a deep 
groove, impressed upon slabs of stone, 
which looks as if the bottom of a high 
screen had been intended to fit into it. 
The semicircle formed by the seats — 
half a cup— rises opposite ; some of the 
rows are distinctly marked. The floor 
from the bottom of the stage, in the 
shape of an.are of which the chord is 
formed by the line of the orchestra, is 
covered by slabs of colored marble — 
red, yellow, and green — which, though 
terribly battered and cracked to-day, 
give one an idea of the elegance of the 
interior. Everything shows that it was 
on a great scale: the large sweep of its 
inclosing walls, the massive corridors 
that passed behind the auditorium, and 
of which we can still perfectly take the 
measure. The way in which every seat 
commanded the stage is a lesson to the 
architects of our epoch, as also 

immense size of the place is a proof of 
extraordinary power of voice on the part 
of the Roman actors. It was after we 
had spent half an hourin the moonshine 
at the Arena that we came on to this 
more ghostly and more exquisite ruin. 
The principal entrance was locked, but 
we effected a mild escalade, scaled a low 
parapet, and descended into the place be- 
hind the scenes. It was as light as day, 
and the solitude was complete. The 
two the 
there like a pair 
What I called touch- 
ing, just now, was the thought that here 
the human voice, the utterance of a 
great language, had been supreme. 
The air was full of intonations and ¢a- 
dences ; 


slim columns, as we sat on 
broken benches, stood 


of silent actors. 


not of the echo of smashing 
blows, of riven armor, of howling vic- 
tims and roaring beasts. The spot is, 
in short, one of the sweetest legacies of 
the ancient world; and there seems no 
profanation in the fact that by day it is 
open to the good people of Arles, who 
use it to pass, by no means in great 
numbers, from one part of the town to 
the other ; treading the old marble floor, 
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and brushing, if need be, the empty 
benches. This familiarity does not kill 
the place again ; it makes it, on the con- 
trary, live a little — makes the present 
and the past touch each other. 


III. 

The third lion of Arles has nothing 
to do with the ancient world, but only 
with the old one. The church of Saint 
Trophimus, whose wonderful Roman- 
esque porch is the principal ornament 
of the principal place —a place other- 
wise distinguished by the presence of 
a slim and tapering obelisk in the mid- 
dle, as well as by that of the Hotel de 
Ville and the museum —the interest- 
ing church of Saint Trophimus swears a 
little, as the French say, with the pe- 
culiar character of Arles. It is very re- 
markable, but I would rather it were in 
another place. Arles is delightfully pa- 
gan, and Saint Trophimus, with its apos- 
tolic sculptures, is rather a false note. 
These sculptures are equally remarka- 
ble for their primitive vigor and for the 
perfect preservation in which they have 
come down to us. The deep recess of 
a round-arched porch of the twelfth cen- 
tury is covered with quaint figures, that 
have not lost a nose or a finger. An 
angular, Byzantine-looking Christ sits in 
a diamond-shaped frame at the summit 
of the arch, surrounded by little angels, 
by great apostles, by winged beasts, by 
a hundred sacred symbols and grotesque 
ornaments. It is a dense embroidery of 
sculpture, black with time, but as unin- 
jured as if it had been kept under glass. 
One good mark for the French Revolu- 
tion! Of the interior of the church, 
which has a nave of the twelfth century, 
and a choir three hundred years more re- 
cent, I chiefly remember the odd feature 
that the Romanesque aisles are so narrow 
that you literally — or almost — squeeze 
through them. You do so with some 
eagerness, for your natural purpose is 
to pass out to the cloister. This clois- 
ter, as distinguished and as perfect as 
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the porch, has a great deal of charm. 
Its four sides, which are not of the same 
period (the earliest and best are of the 
twelfth century), have an elaborate ar- 
cade, supported on delicate pairs of col- 
umns, the capitals of which show an ex- 
traordinary variety of device and orna- 
ment. At the corners of the quadrangle 
these columns take the form of curious 
human figures. The whole thing is a 
gem of lightness and preservation, and 
is often cited for its beauty ; but — if it 
does n’t sound too profane —I prefer, 
especially at Arles, the ruins of the 
Roman theatre. The antique element 
is too precious to be mingled with any- 
thing Jess rare. This truth was very 
present to my mind during a ramble of 
a couple of hours that I took just before 
leaving the place; and the glowing 
beauty of the morning gave the last 
touch to the impression. I spent half 
an hour at the Museum ; then I took an- 
other look at the Roman theatre ; after 
which I walked a little out of the town 
to the Aliscamps, the old Elysian Fields, 
the meagre remnant of the old pagan 
place of sepulture, which was afterwards 
used by the Christians, but has been for 
ages deserted, and now consists only of 
a melancholy avenue of cypresses, lined 
with a succession of ancient sarcophagi, 
empty, mossy, and mutilated. An iron- 
foundry, or some horrible establishment 
which is conditioned upon tall chimneys 
and a noise of hammering and banging, 
has been established near at hand; but 
the cypresses shut it out well enough, 
and this small patch of Elysium is a 
very picturesque corner. 

The door of the Museum stands ajar, 
and a vigilant custodian, with the usual 
batch of photographs on his mind, peeps 
out at you disapprovingly, while you 
linger opposite, before the charming 
portal of Saint Trophimus, which you 
may look at for nothing. When you 
succumb to the silent influence of his 
eye, and go over to visit his collection, 
you find yourself in a desecrated church, 
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in which a variety of ancient objects, 
disinterred in Arlesian soil, have been 
arranged without any pomp. The best of 
these, I believe, were found in the ruins 
of the theatre. Some of the most cu- 
rious of them are early Christian sar- 
cophagi, exactly on the pagan model, 
but covered with rude yet vigorously 
wrought images of the apostles, and 
with illustrations of scriptural history. 


Beauty of the highest kind, either of 


execution, is absent 
most of the 
which belong to the taste of a late pe- 
riod and a provincial civilization. But 
a gulf divides them from the bristling 


conception or of 


from Roman fragments, 


little imagery of the Christian sarcoph- 
agi, in which, at the same time, one de- 
tects a vague emulation of the rich ex- 
amples by which their authors were 
surrounded. There is a certain element 
of style in all the pagan things; there 
is not a hint of it in the early Christian 
relics, among which, according to M. 
Joanne, of the Guide, are to be found 
more fine sarcophagi than in any collec- 
tion but that of St. John Lateran. In 
two or three of the Roman fragments 
there is a noticeable distinction, princi- 
pally in a charming bust of a boy, quite 
perfect, with those salient eyes that one 
and to 
which the absence of vision in the mar- 


sees in certain antique busts, 


ble mask gives a look, often very touch- 
ing, as of a baffled effort to see; also in 
the head of a woman, found in the ruins 
of the theatre, who, alas, has lost her 
nose, and whose noble, simple contour, 
barring this deficiency, recalls the great 
manner of the Venus of Melos. There 
are various rich architectural fragments 
which indicate that that edifice was a 
very splendid affair. This little Mu- 
seum at Arles, in short, is the most Ro- 
man thing I know of, out of Rome. 


Iv. 
I find that I declared one evening, in 
a little journal I was keeping at that 
time, that I was weary of writing (I was 
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probably very sleepy), but that it was 
essential I should make some note of 
my visit to Les Baux. I must have gone 
to sleep as soon as I had recorded this 
necessity, for I search my small diary in 
vain for any account of that enchanting 
spot. Ihave nothing but my memory 
to consult —a memory which is fairly 
good in regard to a general impression, 
but is terribly infirm in the matter of 
details and items. We knew in advance, 
my companion and I, that 
vas a pearl of picturesqueness ; for had 
we not read as much in the handbook 


Les Baux 


of Murray, who has the testimony of an 
English nobleman as to its attractions ? 
Wealso knew that it lay some miles from 
Arles, on the crest of the Alpilles, the 
craggy little mountains which, as I stood 
on the breezy platform of Beaucaire, 
formed to my eye a charming, if some- 
what remote, background to Tarascon ; 


this assurance having been given us by 
the landlady of the inn at Arles, of 
whom we hired a rather lumbering trap. 
The weather was not promising, but it 
proved a good day for the medieval 
Pompeii: a gray, melancholy, moist, but 
rainless, or almost rainless day, with 
nothing in the sky to flout, as the poet 
says, the dejected and pulverized past. 
The drive itself 
there is an inexhaustible sweetness in 


was charming; for 


the gray-green landscape of Provence. 
It is never absolutely flat, and yet is 
never really ambitious, and is full both 
of entertainment and repose. It is in 
constant undulation, and the bareness 
of the soil lends itself easily to outline 
and profile. When I say the bareness, I 
mean the absence of woods and hedges. 
It blooms with heath and scented shrubs 
and stunted olive; and the white rock 
shining through the scattered herbage 
has a brightness which answers to the 
brightness of the sky. Of course it needs 
the sunshine, for all Southern countries 
look a little false under the ground 
glass of incipient bad weather. This 
was the case on the day of my pilgrim- 
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age to Les Baux. Nevertheless, I was 
as glad to keep going as I was to arrive ; 
and as I went it seemed to me that true 
happiness would consist in wandering 
through such a land on foot, on Septem- 
ber afternoons, when one might stretch 
one’s self on the warm ground in some 
shady hollow, and 
the 


For in Provence the shep- 


listen to the hum of 


bees and whistle of melancholy 
shepherds. 


herds 


two or 


whistle to their flocks. I saw 


three of them, in the course of 


this drive to Les Baux, meandering 


about, looking behind, and calling upon 


the sheep in this way to follow, which 


the sheep always did, very promptly, 


with ovine unanimity. Nothing is more 
picturesque than to see a slow shepherd 
threading his way down one of the wind- 
ing paths on a hillside, with his flock 


close behind him, necessarily expanded, 


yet keeping just at his heels, 
and twisting 


g and 

rather like the tail of a dingy comet. 
About four miles from Arles, as you 

drive northward toward the 


which Alphonse Daudet has 


bending 


as it goes, looking 


Alpilles, of 
spoken so 
often, and, as he might say, so intimate- 
ly, stand on a hill that overlooks the 
road the very considerable ruins of the 


Abbey 


merable remnants of a feudal and eccle- 


of M fontmajour, one of the i inhu- 


siastical (as well as an architectural) past 
that south of 
France ; remnants which, it must be con- 


one encounters in the 
fessed, tend to introduce a certain con- 
fusion and satiety into the passive mind 
of the tourist. Montmajour, however, 
is very impressive and interes sting ; the 
only trouble with it is that, unless you 
have stopped and returned to Arles, 
you see it in memory over the head of 
Les Baux, which isa much more ab- 
sorbing picture. <A part of the mass of 
buildings (the monastery) dates only 
from the last ; and the stiff 
architecture of that period does not lend 
itself very gracefully to desolation ; it 
looks too much as if it had been burnt 
down the year before. The monastery 


century 
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tevolution, 
ffect of the 


was demolished during the 
and it injures a little the 
very much more ancient fragments that 


are connected with it. I he whole place 
and 
vast 


and of 


is on a great scale; it was a wt 
splendid The 


basilica of the eleventh century, 


abbey. church, a 
the noblest proportions, is virtually in- 
tact; I mean as regards its essentials, 
for the details have completely vanished, 
The huge, solid shell is full of 


sion ; 


expres- 
hol- 
lowed out by the sincerity of early faith, 


it looks as if it had been 
and it opens into a cloister as impressive 
as itself. Wherever one goes, in France, 
one meets, looking backward a little, the 
volution ; and 
the 


beautiful and 


spectre of the great Rey 
one meets it always in th 


eae: 


sha pe of 


7 > ; 4 , t 
aestruction OL somet 


precious. ‘To make us forgive it at all, 
how much it must also have destroyed 
that was more hateful than itself! Be- 
church of 


neath the Montmajour is a 


most extraordinary crypt, almost as 
big as the edifice above it, and making 
a complete subterranean temple, sur- 
rounded with a circular gallery, or de- 
ambulatory, which expands at intervals 
There are 
ther things, of which I have but a con- 


into five square chapels. 


fused memory: a great fortified keep 
a queer little primitive chapel, hollowed 
out of the rock, beneath these later 
structures, and recommended to the vis- 
itor’s attention as the confessional of 
Saint Trophimus, 
many worthies the glory of being “ the 
first apostle of 


who shares with so 
the Gauls Then there 


is a strange, small church, of the dim- 
mest antiquity, standing at a distance 
from the other I remember 
that after we had let ourselves down a 
good many steepish places to visit erypts 
and walked 
a field to this archaic cruciform edifice, 
and went thence to a point further 
down the road, where our carriage was 
awaiting us. The chapel of the Holy 
Cross, as it is called, is classed among 
the historic monuments of France ; and 


buildings. 


confessionals, we across 
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I read in a queer, rambling, ill-written 


book which 


I picked up at 
1 the author, M. 
Lainecel, has buried 


Avignon, 


and in whicl Louis de 


a great deal of curi- 


ous ae on the 


subject of Pro- 


vence, under inspiring little con- 


chapelle 


is a “wéritable bijou 


a style 
fidence, that the ve délicte zuse 
de Sainte- Croix, 
artistique.” e speaks or. *a piece 

> which runs from one 
building 


of lace in 
end of the to the other, but 
o confess that 
lection. I retain, how- 
suftic bendy 
the little superan 


four 


of which I am = 
I have no reco 
ever, a clear impression of 
nuated ter np le, with its 

eptible odor of 


apses alia 


antiquity — the the eleventh 
century. 


The 


indistin 


ruins of Les Baux remain quite 
guishable, even when you are di- 
foot of the 
sesur gp which 
themselves with a kind of del 


rectly beneath them, at the 


charming little mass 


licate rug- 


gedness. Rock and ruin have been so 


welded togeth« r by the confusions of 


time that as you approach it from behind 


— that is, from the direction of Ar] 


the uwce 


es— 
ean simply a general air 
of ¢ iness. 


Nothing can be prettier 


or 
] 
i} 


ny t e crags of Provence; they are 


beautifully modeled, as painters say, and 
they color. 
the 
Baux is 
valley, 


Seaeruil to the town is 


have a delightful silv« ry 
foot of 
Les 


ss into another 


The road winds round the 
hills on the t 


planted, 


which 


] 
from which the 
7 


many degrees less precipitous, and may 
be comfort ably made in a carriage. Of 
course, the traveler 


will alight as promptly as possible ; for 
the 


deeply inquiring 


pleasure of climbing into this queer- 
est of cities on foot is not the least part 
of the there. 
Then you appreciate its extraordinary 


position, its 


entertainment of going 


picturesqueness, its steep- 
ness, its desolation and decay. It hangs 
—that it—to the 
Noth- 


ing would be more natural than for the 
whole place to roll down into the valley. 


is, What remains of 


slanting summit of the mountain. 
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A part of it has done it is not 
unjust to suppose that in the process of 
decay the crumbled particles have sought 
the lower 
still clings to its 1 


so —for 


level; while the remainder 
nagnificent perch. 

If I called Les “Sil a city, just above, 
it was not that I was stretching a point 
in favor of the small spot which to-d: Ly 
contains but a few dozen inhabitants. 
The history of the place is as extraordi- 
nary as its situation. It was not only a 
city, but a state; not only a state, but 
an empire; and on the crest of its little 
mountain called itself sovereign of a ter- 
ritory, or at least of scattered towns and 
counties, with which its present aspect 
is grotesquely out of relation. 
of Les aig in a word, were 


The lords 
great feu- 
dal proprietors; and there was a time 
during the Sardinia, 


nothing of nearer 


which island of 


to say home, 
such as Arles and Marseilles, paid them 
homage. 


places 


The chronicle of this old Pro- 
vengal house has been written, in a style 
unctuous and flowery, by M. 
Jules Canonge. ] 


somewhat 
I purchased the 
book — a modest pamphlet —at the es- 


tablishment of the good sisters, just be- 


side the church, in one of the highest 


parts of Les Baux. The sisters have a 
school for the hardy little Baussenques, 
whom I heard piping their lessons, while 
I waited in the cold parlotr for one of 
the ladies to come and speak to me. 
Nothing could have been more 
than the manner of this 
when she arrived ; 


perfect 
excellent woman 
yet her small relig- 
ious house seemed out-of-the- 
Tt was spot- 
lessly neat, and the rooms looked as if 
they had lately been papered and paint- 
ed: in this respect, at the medixval 
Pompeii, they were rather a discord. 
They were, at any rate, the newest, fresh- 
est thing at Les Baux. I remember go- 
ing round to the church, after I had left 
the good sisters, and to a little quiet 
terrace, which stands in front of it, or- 
namented with a few small trees and 


bordered with a wall breast-high, over 


a very 
way corner of the world. 
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which you look down steep hillsides, off 
into the air and all about the neighbor- 
ing country. 
self that 


I remember saying to my- 
this little terrace was one of 
those felicitous nooks which the tourist 
of taste keeps in his mind as a picture. 
The church was small and brown and 
All 


this, however, is no general description 


dark, with a certain rustic richness. 


of Les Baux. 

I am unable to give any coherent ac- 
count of the place, for the simple rea- 
son that it is a mere confusion of ruin. 
It has not been preserved in lava, like 
Pompeii, and its streets and houses, its 
ramparts and castle, have become frag- 
mentary, not through the sudden de- 
struction, but through the gradual with- 
of a population. It is not an 
extinguished but a deserted city; more 


drawal, 


deserted far than even Carcassonne aud 
Aigues-Mortes, where I found so much 
entertainment in 


the grass-grown ele- 


ment. It is of very small extent, and 
even in the days of its greatness, when 
its lords entitled themselves counts of 
Cephaloni and Neophantis, kings of 
Arles and Vienne, princes of Achaia 
and emperors of Constantinople — even 
at this flourishing period, when, as M. 
Jules Canonge remarks, “they were 
able to depress the balance in which the 
fate of peoples and kings is weighed,” 
the plucky little city contained at the 
most no more than thirty-six hundred 
souls. Yet its lords (who, however, as 
I have said, were able to present a long 
list of subject towns, most of them, 
though a few are renowned, unknown 
to fame) were seneschals and captains- 
general of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
grand admirals of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and its ladies were sought in mar- 
riage by half the first princes in Europe. 
A considerable part of the little narra- 
tive of M. Canonge is taken up with the 
great alliances of the House of Baux, 
whose fortunes, ‘natrimonial and other, 
he traces from the eleventh century 
down to the sixteenth. ‘The empty shells 
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of a considerable number of old houses, 
many of which must have been superb, 
the lines of certain steep little streets, 
the foundations of a castle, and ever so 
many splendid views are all that remains 
To these things I may 
add a dozen very polite and sympathetic 


¢ 


of this to-day. 
people, who emerged from the interstices 
of the desultory little town to gaze at 
the two foreigners who had driven over 
from Arles, and whose horses were be- 
The re- 


sources of this establishment we did not 


ing baited at the modest inn. 


venture otherwise to test, in spite of the 
seductive fact that the sign over the 
door was in the Provencal tongue. This 
little group included the baker, a rather 


1 
2h boots 
li 


melancholy young man in hi 
i 


and a cloak, with whom aud his com- 
panions we had a good deal of conversa- 
tion. The Baussenques of to-day struck 
me as avery mild and agreeable race, 
with a good deal of the natural amenity 
like this 


traveler, who is waiting for his horses to 


which, on occasions one, the 
be put in or his dinner to be prepared, 
observes in the charming people who 
in the 
The Spot 
where our entertainers at Les Baux con- 


lend themselves to conversation 
hill-towns (say) of Tuscany. 


gregated was naturally the most in- 
habited portion of the town; as I say, 
there were at least a dozen human fig- 
ures within sight. 


Presently we wan- 


y 
dered away from them, scaled the high- 
er places, seated ourselves among the 
ruins of looked down 


from the cliff overhanging that portion 


the castle, and 


of the road which I have mentioned as 
approaching Les Baux from behind. I 
was unable to trace the configuration of 
the castle as plainly as the writers who 
have described it in the guide-books, 
and I am ashamed to say that I did 
not even perceive the three great figures 
of stone (the three Marys, as they are 
called; the two Marys of Scripture, 
with Martha), which constitute one of 
the curiosities of the place, and of which 
M. Jules Canonge speaks with almost 
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hyperbolical admiration. A brisk show- 
er, lasting some ten minutes, led us to 
take refuge in a cavity 
the baker 
presently discovered us, having had the 


bonne pers e 


of mysterious 


: 
melancholy 


origin, where 
of coming up for us with 
an umbrella which certainly belonged, in 
former ages, to one of the Stéphanettes 
or Berangcres commemorated by M. 
His 

| 


cold so long 


I am afraid, was 
When 


the rain was over we wandered down to 


Canonge. oven, 


as our visit lasted. 


the little disencumbered space before the 


inn, through a small labyrinth of oblit- 


erated t! They took the form of 
narrow, precipitous streets, bordered by 
empty houses, with gaping windows and 
had 


glimpses of sculptured chimney-pieces 


absent doors, through which we 


and fragme of stately arch and vault. 
Some of the houses are still inhabited; 
but most of them are open 
and weather. 


to the air 
Some of them have com- 
pletely collapsed ; others present to the 
street a front which enables one to judge 
of the physiognomy of Les Baux in the 
days of its importance. This impor- 
tance had pretty well passed away in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, 
when the place ceased to be an indepen- 


To-Day. 


[ February, 


dent principality. It became by bequest 
of one of its lords, Bernardin des Baux, 
a great captain of his time, part of the 
appanage of the kings of France, by 
whom it was placed under the protec- 
tion of Arles, which had formerly oc- 
cupied with regard to it a different posi- 
tion. I know not whether the Arlesians 
neglected their trust, but the extinction 
of the sturdy little stronghold is too 
complete not to have begun long ago. Its 
memories are buried under its ponder- 
ous stones. As we drove away from it 
in the gloaming, my friend and I agreed 
that had 
spent there were among the happiest 


the two or three hours we 


impressions of a pair of tourists very 

We almost 
forgot that we were bound to regret 
that the shortened day left us no time 
to drive five further, above a 
pass in the little mountains — it had 
beckoned to us in the morning, when 


curious in the picturesque. 


miles 


we came in sight of it, almost irresist- 
ibly — to see the Roman arch and mau- 
soleum of Saint Remy. To 
this larger excursion (including the visit 


compass 


to Les Baux) you must start from Arles 


very early in the morning; but I 


can 
imagine no more delightful day. 


Henry James. 





TO-DAY. 


I. 
Voice, with what mounting fire thou 


singest free hearts of old fashion, 
English scorners of Spain 


the blue sea-way, 
Sing me the daring of life for life, the magnanimous passion 
Of man for man, in the mean, populous streets of To-day. 


sweeping 


Il. 
Hand, with what color and power thou couldst show in the ring, hot-sanded, 
Brown Bestiarius holding the lean, tawn tiger at bay, 
Paint me the wrestle of Toil with the wild beast Want, bare-handed ; 
Shadow me forth a soul steadily facing To-day. 


Helen Gray Cone. 
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IN MADEIRA PLACE. 


TurRNING from the street which fol- 
lows the line of the wharves, into Ma- 
deira Place, you leave at once an open 
region of docks and spars for compara- 
tive retirement. Wagons seldom enter 
Madeira Place: it is too hard to turn 
them in it; and then 
for the most part, have a convenient 
way of buying their coal by the basket. 
How much trouble it would save, if we 


the inhabitants, 


would all buy our coal by the basket! 
A few doors up the place a passage- 

way makes off to the right, through a 

rate that 


high wooden is usually open ; 


and at the upper corner of this passage 
stands a brick house, whose perpetually 
closed blinds suggest the owner’s ab- 


But Ma- 


Place do themselves, 


sence. the householders of 


deira not absent 
even in summer; they could hardly get 
And if you 
ill take the pains aioe self 

wlll take the pains to seat yourselt, to- 


ward the close of day, upon an opposite 


much nearer to the sea. 


doorstep, between two rows of clamor- 
ous little girls sliding, with screams of 
painful joy, down the rough hammered 
stone, to the improvement of their cloth- 
ing, you will see that the house is by 
no means untenanted. 
Every evening it 
thing. 


heels of sunset, comes a grizzly, tall, and 


is much the same 
First, following close upon the 
Pe J L 


slouching man, in the cap and blouse of 
a Union soldier, bearing down with his 


£ 


left hand upon a cane, and dragging his 
left foot heavily behind him, while with 
his right hand he holds by a string a 
cluster of soaring toy balloons, and also 
drags, by the long wooden tongue, a 
rude child’s cart, in which is seated a 
small hand-organ. 

Next will come, most likely, a dark, 
bent, keen-eyed old woman, with her 
parchment face shrunk into deep wrin- 
kles. She bears a dangling placard, stat- 
ing, in letters of white upon a patent- 


leather background, what og 


not otherwise suspect, — that she was a 
soldier under the great Napoleon, and 
fought with him at Waterloo. She also 
bears, since music goes with war, a worn 
accordeon. She is 


whose shriveled, expectant countenance 


you might 


the old woman to 


you sometimes offer up a copper coin, 
as she kneels by the flagged crossway 
path of the Park. 


She is succeeded, perhaps, by a couple 


yy 
h 
a3 8 


of black-haired, short, broad-shouldered 
men, leading a waddling, unconcerned 
bear, and talking earnestly together in a 
language which you will hardly follow. 

Then you will see six or 
ten other sons 


eight or 
and daughters of toil, 
most of them with balloons. 

All these people will turn, 
the high, ball-topped gateposts, in 
alley, and descend at once to the 
by a flight of three or four steps 
side basement door. 

As they begin to flock in, you will 
see through the alley gate a dark, thick- 
set man, of middle age, but with very 
little hair, come and stand at the foot of 
It is Sorel, 


tor 


the steps, in the doorway. 
the master of the 
the Maison Sorel. 


he greets with a Noachian deluge of 


house ; this is 


Some of hi 
swift French words and_ high-pitched 
It is thus that he re- 
ceives those capitalists, the bear-leaders 


cries of welcome. 


from the Pyrenees; it is thus that he 
greets the grizzled man in the blue cap 
‘ the old 
Fidéle the pensioner, to whom a great 


and blouse, — Fidele soldier, 
government, far away, at Washington, 
doubtless with much else on its mind, 
never forgets to send by mail, each 
quarter-day morning, a special, personal 
communication, marked with Fidéle’s 
own name, inclosing the preliminaries 
of a remittance: “ Accept” (as it were) 
“this slight tribute.” “ Ah! que c’est 
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un gouvernement ! 
lique Ler 

Even a Frenchman may be proud to 
be an American ! 

Most of 


receives 


Voila une répub- 


his Sorel 


with amere pantomime of wide- 


guests, however, 
and 
shrugged-up shoulders, accompanied by a 
long-drawn “ Eh!” 


opened eyes and extended hands 

by which he bodies 
forth a thousand refinements of thought 
which language would fail to express. 
Does a the Cé- 
vennes bring back at night but one or two 


fresh immigrant from 
loons with which she was 
stocked in the morning, or, better, none ; 


of the gay bal 


or, on the other hand, does a stalwart man 


just from the rich Brie country return 


at sundown in abject de 
of the 


floated 


spair, bringing 
red and blue 
like a radiant con- 


back almost all 
globes which 
tellation of about his head when 
» sorel 


ee some 


hope 
forth in the early morning 
hey?? 


he set 
can 
slight 
and with no possibility of 


express, by his “ E 


movement, with subtle exactness 


being misap- 
prehen hade of 


led, the precise 


feeling 


ce’ a : Se ae). 
With Which > result inspires him. 
Nothing 


philosop ier: he 


But there is said. 


Sorel is a has indicated 
volumes, and he will not dilute with lan- 
» who has fired a little lead 
not need to throw after 
bushel of mustard-seed. 


The com) tl 


any, as they 
one, 


it a 


come in, one 


by wash their hands and faces, if 


they see fit, at the kitchen sink, and dry 


them on a long roller-towel, — a device 
adopted, probably, fi 
Then they retire 
kitchen, and seat themselves at a long 
table, the bear-leaders place 
themselves only after seeing their animal 


‘om the Americans. 


to the room behind the 
at which 


fed, in the coal-hole, where he is quar- 
tered. 

At the supper-table ail is joy, even 
with the hopeless. 
good-humor, 
called on to 


Fidele beams with 


and not infrequently is 


describe, amid a general 
hush, for the benefit of some new-com- 


from la belle France, the quarter- 


[ February, 


ly receipt of the communication from 
Washington : how he stays at home that 
day, and shaves, and waits at the door 
for la poste; how the gray-uniformed 
letter-carrier appears, hands out a letter 
‘as large as that,” and nods smilingly to 
Fidéle: he, too, fought at “la Montagne 
du Lookout.” The amount of the ser- 
geant’s pension astonishes them, wonted 
to the 
of soldiers in the 


as they are pecuniary treatme! 
Old World. ‘ Mais, 
it is a fortune! Fidéle is a vrai rentier ! 


Ah! 


Generally, 


une république comme ¢a!” 
however, 
himself, at the evening meal, with smil- 


Fidcle contents 


ing good-humoredly on everybody, and 
rapidly passing in, under his 
mustache, 


drooping 
spoonfuls of morsels 


from the long French loaf, and draughts 


soup, 


of lager beer; for only the rich can have 
wine in this country, and in the matter 
an exile must needs lower his 
standard, as the prodigal 

While Sorel and his wife and their 
busy wail fly in and out with potage 
and roti, * t-r-1 the 
cise history of which, it would 


of drink 


lowered his. 


-res succulent,” pre- 
perhaps, 
be unprofitable to pry into, there is 
You see at 
amusing things happen 


much excited conversation. 
once that many 
to one who sells balloons all day upon 
the Park. And there 
tunes to recount. Such a lady actually 
vished to buy three for fifty cents! 


are varied for- 


Such a “ police-er-mann” is to be highly 


Such another looks with 


an evil eye upon all: 


commended. 
he should truly be 
removed from office. There is a rumor 
that a license fee is to be required by 
the city. 

All this is food for discussion. 

After they 
kitchen or in the 

She 
basks in Sorel’s favor; the un- 
fortunate peasant from the Brie coun- 
try feels the little bullet in his heart, 
and nurses a desperate resolution to re- 
deem himself on the morrow. One 
must live. 


all sit about the 
alley-way, chatting, 
who has been lucky in 


supper 


smoking. 


her sales 
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Sometimes, if 
there on a warm 
a young woman, 


you happen to pass 
evening, 


rather handsome, sit- 


you may see 


ting sidewise on the outer basement steps, 
looking absently before her, straight- 
backed, upright, with her hands clasped 
about one knee, with her skirt sweep- 
ing away: a picture of Alsace. I have 
never been able to find out who she is. 


One evening there is a little flutter 
among this brood. A gentleman, at the 
alley door, wishes to see M. Sorel. M. 
Sorel leads the gentleman out, through 
the alley gate, to the front street-door ; 
then, retiring whence he came, he short- 
ly appears from within at the front door, 
which opens only after a struggle. A 
knot of small boys has instantly gath- 
ered, apparently impressed with a vague, 
awful expectation that the gentleman 
about to enter will come out. 
Realizing, however, that in that case 


never 


there will be nothing to see, they slowly 
disperse when the door is closed, and 
resume their play. 

Sorel ushers the gentleman into the 
front parlor, which is Sorel’s bedroom, 
which is also the storehouse of his mer- 
At 
this moment an infant is sleeping in a 
trundle-bed. 

The gentleman takes a chair. So 
Sorel. The gentleman not 
talk French. Fortunately, M. Sorel can 
mangle the English: he has learned it 
in making purchases for his table. 


chandise, which is also the nursery. 


does does 


“Tam an officer of the government 
says Mr. Fox, with a very sharp, dis- 
tinct utterance, “in the custom-house. 
You know ‘ custom-house ’?” 

M. Sorel not commit himself. 
He is an importer of toys. One must 
be on his guard. 

Thereupon, a complicated explana- 
tion: this street, and that street, and the 
other street, and this building, and the 
market, and the great building standing 
here. 

Ah! yes! M. Sorel identifies the 


” 
5 


does 
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that 
there. 


Then he 
many government 
He knew it very well before. 


is informed 
officers 


building. 


are 


The conversation goes a step further. 

Mr. Fox is one of those officers. The 
government is at present in need of a 
gentleman absolutely trustworthy, for 
certain important duties: 
judge of silks; perhaps to oversee the 
weighing of sugar, of iron, of diamonds ; 
perhaps to taste of wines, — who can 
say what service this great government 
may not need from its children ! 


perhaps to 


With some labor, since the English 
is only a translucent, and not a trans- 
parent medium to Sorel, this is made 
Still the horizon is dark. 

Mr. Fox draws his chair nearer, fac- 


clear. 


ing Sorel, who looks uneasy: Sorel’s 
f 


eelings, to the thousandth degree of 
subdivision, are always declaring them- 
| 


selves in swift succession upou his face. 

Mr. Fox proceeds. 

The great 
house, the collector — 

“ Le chef?” interrupts Sorel. 

——= VES; the chef (Mr. Fox seizes upon 
the word and clings to it),— the chef 
has been speaking anxiously to Mr. Fox 
about this vacancy: Mr. Fox is in the 
chef’s confidence. 

“Ah!” from Sorel, in a tone of ut- 
ter bewilderment. 

“We must have,” the chef had said 
to Mr. Fox, — “we must have for this 


officer of the custom- 


place a noble man, a man with a large 


heart” (the exact required dimensions 
Mr. Fox does not give), “a man who 
loves his government, a man who has 
showed himself ready to die for her; we 
must have ”— here Mr. Fox bends for- 
ward and lays his hand upon Sorel’s 
knee, and looks him in the eye — “ we 
must have — a soldier!” 

* Ah!” says Sorel, moving his chair 
back a little, unconsciously, ‘ il faut un 
soldat! I un’stan’,—le chef, ’e boun’ 
to ’ave one sol’ier!’ 

Still, however, no comprehension of 
the stranger’s object. 
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Curiosity, however, prompts Sorel at 
this ‘“’Ow much 
’e goin’ ad 

Mr. Fox 


Sorel cuesses, 


point to an inquiry : 


2: 9» 

imf 

rests that he guess. M. 
} 


b idly and high, — almost 

insolently high, — « sight dollars a week : 

she is SO § 
His! 


“ Hj »1 \ anal? -_ 
il r. Horeis Cc 


us 
Crous, 


la Ré publi ique! 


He 
“ Dix 
you know — ten 


es open. 


. l-] . 
recwit ssly : 


iwain ! He 


one risks 


his 

fourteen, six- 

a week, and 

5s every year. 
A thousand 

bd be | 

Is 11Ke a tempta- 


ind dollar 


ae | ned ™, 
abownel The 


inquiry : 


m-ouse, esteeming the 
ly, is an old soldier 


Ea he ‘ 1+ 
ri¢ has fought 


she h 


tinctiv ely 


as lost 
late 
iets 


as if the sleeve 


and 
He 


sin the conversation, 
this time 
The ms, has now 
awakened, with deep distress, to the 
fact that oldiers she has 
hitherto { reotten The government 
— that 
—had this 


1’ > 
rox 


the custom-house 
said to Mr. 
s of old soldiers must 
b trust 
“We must choose 


nornine 
that this clas 
cht f and for 


be brou; yrward, for 


honor. for this va- 
cant place,” the chef had said, — here 
Mr. Fox brings his face forward in close 
proximity to Sorel’s astonished counte- 
nance, — “we must have, not only an 
old soldier, but — a Frenchman!” 


In Madeira 


Place. 
“Ah!” 


“ Such a soldier lives here,” savs 
Fox; not true? So 
modest, so faithful ! 


[ February, 


Mr. 
16) at brave, so 
honest, so Ready 
to die for his country ; worth ry of trust 
and worthy of reward!’ 

“ Mais,” with amazement. Yes, such 
a soldier livesthere. But ean it be that 
monsieur refers to our Fidéle? 

Precisely so! 

Whe reupon Sorel, hard, hair] 


French, weeps, and embraces Mr. Fox 


as the representative of the great gov- 
ernment at | 


and laughing, 


and presents him to Fide 


and, weeping 

- stairs, 
e and to the 
bear-leader 


rs, and opens a bottle of weak 


vine rar. 


( 
> 


Fidéle 


And such a generous gove 


receives ! 
rnment! To 

cial 1essenver » seek 
special messenger to seek out 
reant in his retirement! So 
1 But it is all of a 
iling 


Fidéle begins, on the spot, 


Such an ovation 


send a 


5} 
the old ser: 
ul 


thouchtfr 
with 


piece 
its unfa care in the past. 

to resume 
thess and 
the 


and the 


something of his former erec 


soldierly bearing; to shake off 


stoop and slouch that lameness 


drawing about of his “musique” has 


given him. He wants to tell the story 
of Lookout Mountain. 
As h ir. 
lects himself. 
1 


thing more. It 


‘ox is about to go, he recol- 
Oh! By the 


is not ple 
i 


way, one 
asant to min- 
But Mr. 
bearer of a gentle 
reproach from the great government at 
Washington. 
are they not 


gle sadness with rejoicing. 


Fox is the reluctant 


Her French children, 
just a little remiss ? hed 
when she i is so bountiful, so thoughtful ! 

“Mais — how you mean?” — with 
surprise. 

Why, — and 
thos in Mr. 


there is a certain pa- 
Fox’s as he stands 
facing Sorel, with the gaze of a loving, 
reproachful friend, — why, how many 
of the Frenchmen of this quarter are 
ever seen now at the pleasant g gatherings 
of the Republicans, in the wardroom ? 


tone, 
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The Republic, the Republicans, — it is 
all one. Is that quite kind to the Re- 
public? Should not her French chil- 
dren, on their part, show filial devotion 
to the fond government ? 

“ Mais,” M. Sorel swiftly explains, 
they are weary of going. 
stand nothing. One 
a little while, and one talks; then one 


They under- 
sits and smokes 
puts a little ticket into one’s hand; one 
is jammed into a long file ; one slips his 
ticket into a box; he knows not for 
whom he is voting; it is like a flock of 
sheep. What is the use of going ? 

Ah! that is the trouble? Then they 
are unjustly reproached. 
ment 
them. 


The govern- 
has indeed neglected to guide 
But suppose that some officer of 
the government —- Mr. Fox himself, for 
instance — will be at the meeting? 
Then can M. Sorel induce those good 
French citizens to come ? 

Induce them! They will be only too 
ready ; in fact, ata word from M. So- 
rel, aud particularly when the news of 
this great honor to Fidele shall have 
spread abroad, twenty, thirty, fifty will 
go to every meeting,—that is, if a 
friend be there to guide them. At the 
very next meeting, monsieur shall see 
whether the great government’s French 
children are neglectful ! 

Whereupon the great government, 
in the person of Mr. Fox, then and 
there falls in spirit upon the neck of her 
French citizen-children, represented by 
Sorel and Fidéle, and full reconciliation 
is made. 

Yes, Mr. Fox will come again. M. 
Sorel must introduce him to those brave 
Frenchmen, his friends and neighbors ; 
Mr. Fox must grasp them by the hand, 
one by one. Sorel must take him to the 
Société des Franco-Américains, where 
they gather. The government wishes to 
know them better. And (this in a con- 
fidential whisper) there may be other 
places to be filled. What! Suppose, 
now, that the government should some 
day demand the services of M. Sorel 
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himself in the custom-house; and, since 
he is a business man, at a still larger 
salary than a thousand dollars a year ! 

“Ah, monsieur ” (in a tone of playful 
reproach), ‘vous étes un flatteur, n’est- 
ce pas?—you know,—I guess you 
giv’n’ me taffy.” 


No more 
balloons, no more carting about of “ ma 


Such a hero as Fideéle was! 
musique ;” a square room up-stairs, a 
bottle of wine at dinner, short hours, 
distinction, — in fine, all that the heart 
could wish. 


I have been speaking in the present : 


T should have spoken in the past. 


It was shortly after Fidele’s appoint- 
ment—in the early autumn —that I 
first made his and Sorel’s acquaintance. 

I was teaching in an evening school, 
not far from Madeira Place, and among 
my scholars was Sorel’s only son, a boy 
of perhaps fourteen, whom his father 
had left behind, for a time, at school in 
France, and had but lately brought over. 
IIe was a shy, modest, intelligent little 
fellow, utterly out of place in his rude 
surroundings. From the pleasant vil- 
lage home-school, of which he sometimes 
told me, to the Maison Sorel was a grat- 
ing change. 

He was always waiting for me at the 
school-room door, and was always the 
last ohne to speak to me at closing. 
Perhaps I reminded him of some young 
usher whom he had known when life 
was more pleasant. 

If, however, the Maison Sorel chafed 
Auguste, it was not for lack of affection 
on his father’s part. Sorel often came 
with him to the door of the school-room ; 
and every night, rain or shine, he. was 
there at nine, to accompany him home. 
It was in this way that I first came to 
know Sorel; and whether it was from 
some kindness that Auguste may have 
thought I showed, or because I could 
talk a little French, Sorel took a great 
liking tome. At first, he and Auguste 
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would walk with me a few blocks, after 
school ; then he would look in upon me 
for afew minutes at the law-office where 
I was studying, where I had a large an- 
teroom to myself; finally, nothing would 
do but that I should visit him at his 
house. I had always been fond of stroll- 
ing about the ‘wharves, and I should 
have liked very well to stop occasion- 
ally at Sorel’s, if I could have been al- 
lowed to sit in the kitchen, and hear 
the general conversation. But this was 
not sufficient state for “M. le maitre 
d’école.” I must be drawn off up-stairs 
to the bedroom parlor, to hear of Au- 
guste’s virtues. 
seldom seen. 


Such devotion I have 
Sorel would have praised 
Auguste, with tears in his eyes, for 
hours together, if I would have stayed 
to listen. 

He had many things to show in that 
parlor. He had and he 
would wind them up and set half a doz- 
en of those anti-natural tops spinning 


o 


oy roscopes, 


straight out in the air for my diversion ; 
there were great sacks of uninflated 
balloons, and delicate sheet-rubber, from 
which Sorel made up balloons; there 
were other curious things in rubber, — 
a tobacco-pouch, in perfect outward im- 
itation of an iron kilogramme-weight, 
with a ring to lift it by, warranted to 
create “ immense surprise” among those 
who should lift it for iron. There were 
tobacco-pouches, too, in facsimile of lob- 
sters and crabs and reptiles, colored to 
nature, which Sorel assured me would 
cause roars of laughter among my 
friends: there was no pleasanter way of 
entertaining an evening company than 
suddenly to display one of these crea- 
tures, and make the ladies scream and 
run away. He presented me, at differ- 
ent times, with a gyroscope, a kilo- 
gramme-weight, and a lobster with a 
blue silk lining. 

As time ran on, and, in the early win- 
ter, I began practice, Sorel brought me 
a little business. He had to sue two 
Greco-Roman wrestlers for board, and 
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attach their box-office receipts. Some 
Frenchman had heard of a little legacy 
left him in the Calvados, and wanted 
me to look up the matter. 

Fidéle, too, came to me every quarter- 
day, to make oath before me to his pen- 
sion certificate, and stopped and made 
a short call. He had little to say about 
France. His great romance had been 
the war, although it seemed to have 
fused itself into a hazy, high-colored 
dream of danger, excitement, suffering, 
and generous devotion. Tears always 
rose in his eyes when he spoke of “la 
république.” 

In those first days of practice, any- 
thing by the name of law business wore 
a halo, and I used to encourage Sorel’s 
calls partly for this reason, and partly 
for practice in talking T'rench with a 
common man. I hoped to go to France 
some day, and I wanted to be able then 
to talk not only with the grammatical, 
but with the class of people who say, 
“T guess likely,” and “ How be you?” 
in French. 

Moreover Sorel was rather amusing. 
He was something of a humorist. Once 
he came to tell me, excitedly, that Au- 
guste was learning music: “ Il touche 
au violon, — mais —’e play so bien!” 
And Sorel’s eyes opened in wonder at 
the boy’s quickness. 

‘‘Who teaches him?” Iasked. ‘Some 
Frenchman who plays in the theatre ?” 

“Mais, no,” Sorel replied, with a 
broad drollery in his eye: “ professeur 
d’occasion !”” 

It was a ruined music-teacher, en- 
gaged now in selling balloons from Ma- 
deira Place, who was the “ professeur 
d’occasion.” 

One day Sorel appeared, with a great 
story to tell. Auguste, it seemed, had 
wearied of home, and was determined 
to go to sea. Nothing could deter him. 
Whereupon M. Sorel had hit upon a 
stratagem. He had hunted up, some- 
where along the wharves, two French 
sailors with conversational powers, and 
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had retained them to stey at his house 
for two or three days, as chance comers. 
It was inevitable that Auguste should 
ply them with eager questions, and they 
knew their part. 

As Sorel, entering into the situation 
now with all his dramatic nature, with 
his eyes wide open, repeated to me 
some of the tales of horror which they 
had palmed off upon innocent Auguste 
as spontaneous truth, I could see, my- 
self, the rigging covered with ice an 
inch thick; sailors climbing up (“ Ah! 
comme ils grimpent, — ils grimpent !’’) 
barehanded, their hands freezing to the 
ropes at every touch, and leaving flesh 
behind, “ comme if you put your tongue 
to a lam’post in the winter;” I could 
the backs cut up with 
lashes for the slightest offenses ; I tasted 
the foul, unwholesome food. I think 
that Sorel half believed it all himself, 
— his imagination was so powerful, — 
forgetting that he had paid in silver 
dollars for every word of it. At any 
rate, the ruse had been successful. Au- 
guste had been thoroughly scared, and 
had consented to stay at home, and the 
most threatening cloud, probably, of 
Sorel’s life had blown over. 

Usually, however, Sorel and I talked 
politics; and to our common pleasure 
we generally agreed. Sorel knew very 
little about the details of our govern- 
ment, and would listen to me with the 
utmost eagerness while I practiced my 
French upon him: explaining to his won- 
dering mind the relations of the states 
to each other and to the general goy- 
ernment, and the system of state and 
federal courts. He was very quick, and 
he took in the ingenious scheme with 
great facility. Then he would tell me 
about the workings of government in 
the French villages and departments ; 
and as he read French papers, he had 
always something in the way of news, 
or explanation of recent events. I have 
since come to believe that he was ex- 
ceedingly well informed. 


see seamen’s 
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The most singular thing about him to 
me was how he could cherish on the one 
hand such devotion, as he plainly did, 
to France, and on the other hand such 
a passionate attachment to the United 
States. In fact, that double patriotism 
is one of the most singular features of 
our country. 

I could lead him, in twenty minutes, 
through the whole gamut of emotion, by 
talking about Auguste, and then of poli- 
tics. It was irresistible, the temptation 
to lead him out. A word about Au- 
guste, and he would wipe tears from his 
eyes. A mention of Gambetta, and the 
bare idea filled him with enthusiasm. 
He was instantly, in imagination, one 
of a surging crowd, throwing his hat in 
the air, or drawing Gambetta’s carriage 
through the streets of Paris. I had 
only to speak of Alsace to bring him to 
a mood of sullen ugliness and hatred. 
He was, I have no doubt, a pretty good 
tempered man ; he was certainly warm- 
hearted ; his apparent harshness to his 
balloon-venders was probably nothing 
more than necessary parental severity, 
and he was always ready to recognize 
their successes. But I have never seen 
a more wicked and desperate expression 
than an allusion to Alsace called up in 
his face and in his whole bearing. Some- 
times he would laugh, when I mentioned 
the severed province ; but it was with a 
hard, metallic, cruel laugh. He felt the 
loss as he would have felt the loss of a 
limb. The first time I brought up the 
topic, I saw the whole bitter story of the 
dismembering of France. 

There was another subject which 
called out that same bitter, revengeful 
look, and that cruel, nasal laugh: the 
royalist factions and the Bonapartists. 
When we spoke of them, and I watched 
his face and heard his soulless laughter, 
I saw the French Revolution. 

But he could always be brought back 
to open childish delight and warmth by 
a reference to the United States. Our 
government, in his eyes, embodied all 
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that was good. France was now a “ ré- 
publique,” 
in the 
power 


to be sure, and he rejoiced 
fact; but he evidently felt the 
and settled stability of our re- 
public, and he seemed to have a filial 
devotion toward it closely akin to his 
love for Auguste. 

How fortunate we were! Here there 
were no Légitimistes, no Orléanistes, no 
Bonapartistes, for a perpetual menace! 
Here all citizens, however else their 
views might differ, believed, at least, 
in the republic, and desired to stay her 
hands. There were no factions here 
the darkness. 
Here the machinery of government was 


continually plotting in 


all in view, and open to discussion and 
improvement. Ah, what a proud, hap- 
py country is this! 
publique !” 


* Que c’est un ré- 


I gathered enthusiasm myself from 
this stranger’s ardor for the country of 
his adoption. I think that I appreciated 
better, through him, the free openness 
of our institutions. It is of great ad- 
vantage to meet an intense man, of as- 
sociations different from your own, who, 
by his very intensity and narrowness, 
instantly puts you at his standpoint. I 
viewed the United States from the shores 
of a sister republic, which has to con- 
tend against strong and organized polit- 
ical forces not recognized in the laws, 
working beneath the surface, which nev- 
ertheless are facts. 


One acquaintance leads to 
Through Sorel, whose house 
final resort of 


another. 
was the 
Frenchmen in distress, 
and their asylum if they were helpless, 
not only Fidele, but a number of other 
Frenchmen of that neighborhood, began 
to come to me with their small affairs. 
I was the avocat who “talked French.” 
I am afraid that they were surprised at 
my “ French” when they heard it. 
There was a willow-worker from the 
Pas-de-Calais, a deformed man, walking 
high and low, and always wanting to 
rise from his chair and lay his hand 
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upon my shoulder, as he talked, who 
came to consult me about the recovery 
of a hundred francs which he had ad- 
vanced at “ Anvers ” to a Belgian tailor, 
upon the pledge of a sewing-machine, 
on consideration that the tailor, who 
was a different steamer, 
should take charge of the willow-work- 


to come in 


er’s slog on the voyage,— the willow- 
worker had a wife and six children to 
look after. This was a lofty contest ; 
but I had time then. I found a little 
amusement in the case, and I had the 
advantage of two or three hours in all 
of practical French conversation with 
men thoroughly in earnest. Finally, 
I had the satisfaction of settling their 
dispute, and so keeping them from a 
quarrel. 

Then there was a French cook out of 
a job, who wanted me to find him a 
place. 
meanwhile, for the hotels. 


He was gathering mushrooms, 
One day he 
surprised me by coming into my office 
in a white linen cap, brandishing in his 


hand a long, gleaming knife. He only 
desired, however, to tell me that he had 
found a place at one of the clubs, and to 
show, in his pride, the shining blade 
which he had just bought as his equip- 
ment. 

But the man who impressed me most, 
after Sorel, was Carron. He first ap- 
peared as the friend of the cook, whom 
he introduced to me, with many flour- 
ishes and compliments, although he was 
an utter stranger himself. Carron was 
a well-built and rather handsome man, 
of medium height, and was then, per- 
haps, fifty years of age. He had a re- 
markably bright, intelligent face, curl- 
ing brown hair, and a full, wavy brown 
beard. He kept a rival boarding-house, 
not far from Sorel’s, in a gabled wooden 
house two hundred years old, which was 
anciently the home of an eminent Puri- 
tan divine. In the oak-paneled room 
where the theologian wrote his famous 
tract upon the Carpenter who Profanely 
undertook to Dispense the Word in the 
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way of Public Ministration, and was 
Divinely struck Dumb in consequence, 
Carron now sold beer-from a keg. 

It was plain at a glance that his pres- 
ent was not of a piece with his past. I 
could not place him. His manners were 
easy and agreeable, and yet he was not 
a gentleman. He was well informed, 
and evidently of some mental training, 
and yet he was not quite an educated 
man. After his first visit to me, with 
the cook, he, too, occasionally looked 
in upon me, generally late in the after- 
noon, when I could call the day’s work 
done, and could talk French for half an 
hour with him, in place of taking a walk. 
He was strongly dramatic, like Sorel, 
but in a different way. 
tense ; 


Sorel was in- 


Carron was thédtral. He was 


very fond of declamation; and seeing 


from the first my wish to learn French, 
— which Sorel would never very defi- 
nitely recognize, — he often recited to 
me, for ear practice, and in an exceed- 
ingly effective way, passages from the 
Old Testament. He 
the Psalms by heart. 
deal of an actor, and 


seemed to know 
He was a good 
he took the part 
of a Hebrew prophet with great effect. 
But his fervor was all 
would turn in an 


stage fire, and he 
instant from a de- 
nunciatory Psalm to a humorous story. 
Even his stories were of a religious cast, 
like those that ministers relate, when 
they gather socially. He told me once 
about a priest who was strolling along 
the bank of the Loire, when a drunken 
sailor accosted him, and reviled him as 
a lazy good-for-nothing, a fainéant, and 
slapped his face. The priest only turned 
the other cheek to him. “ Strike again,” 
he said; and the sailor struck. “ Now, 
my friend,” said the priest, “the Evan- 
gile says that when one strikes us we 
are to turn the other cheek; but there 
it ends its instruction, and leaves us to 
follow our own judgment :” 
being 


whereupon, 
a powerful man, he collared the 
sailor, and plunged him into the water. 

He told me, too, with great unction, 
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and with a roguish gleam in his eye, a 
story of a small child who was directed 
to prepare herself for confession, and, 
being given a manual for self-examina- 
tion, found the wrong places, and ap- 
peared with this array of sins: “I have 
been unfaithful to my marriage vows. 
. .- I have not made the tour of my 
diocese.” 

Carron had an Irish wife (une Jrlan- 
daise), much younger than himself, whom 
he worshiped. He told me, one day, 
about his courtship. When he first met 
her, she knew not a word of French, 
and he not a word of English. He was 
greatly captivated (épris), and had to 
contrive some mode of communication. 
They were both Catholics. He had a 
prayer-book, with Latin and French in 
parallel columns; she had a similar 
prayer-book, but in Latin and English. 
They would seat themselves, and Car- 
ron would find in his prayer-book a 
sentence in French that would suit his 
turn, on a pinch, and through the medi- 
um of the Latin would find the corre- 
sponding passage in English in Norah’s 
prayer-book, and point it out to her. 
Norah, in her turn, would select and 
point out some passage in English that 
would serve as a tribute to Carron’s 
charms, and he would discover in his 
prayer-book, in French, what that trib- 
ute was. Why should we deem the dead 
languages no longer a practical study, 
when Latin can gain for a Frenchman 
an Irish wife! 

Carron, as I have said, puzzled me. 
He had not the pensive air of one who 
has “seen better days.” He was more 
than cheerful in his present life; he was 
full of spirits ; and yet it was plain that 
he had been brought up for something 
different. I asked him once to tell me, 
for French lessons, the story of his life. 
With the most charming complaisance, 
he at once consented; but he proceeded 
in such endless detail, the first time, in 
an account of his early boyhood in a 
strict Benedictine monastery school, in 
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the south of France, as to suggest that 
he was talking against time. And al- 
though his spirited and amusing picture 
of his childhood days only awakened 
my curiosity, I could never persuade 
him to resume the history. It was al- 
ways “the next time.” 

He seemed to be poor; but he never 
On 
the contrary, he brought me some little 
business. A elge had been cheated 
out of five hundred dollars, and I recov- 
ered half of it for him. A Frenchman 
from le Midi had bought out a little 
business, and the seller had immediately 
set up a rival shop next door; I suc- 
ceeded in shutting up the rival. 
a prodigy. 

After a time I was told something 
further as to Carron’s life. 
Capuchin monk, 


asked a favor, except for others. 


I was 


He was a 
in a monastery at or 
The instant that I heard 
this statement, I felt in my very soul 
that it was true. My eye had always 
missed something in Carron. I 


near Paris. 


now 
knew exactly what it was, —a shaved 
crown, bare feet, and a cowl. 

It was the usage for the brethren of 
his order to go about Paris 


barefoot, 
begging. ‘They were not permitted by 
the concierges to go into the great apart- 
ment hdtels. But Carron, “il est tres 
fin,” said my informant ; “ you know, — 
’e is var’ smirt.” Carron would learn, 
by careful inquiry, the name of a res- 
ident on an upper floor; then he would 
appear at the concierge’s door, and would 
mention the name of this resident, with 
such adroit, demure, and absolute con- 
fidence that he would be permitted at 
once to ascend. Once inside, he would 
go the rounds of the apartments. So 
he would get five times as much in a 
day as any of his fellows. A certain 
amount of the receipts he would yield 
up to the treasury of the monastery ; 
the rest he kept for himself. After a 
while this came to be suspected, and he 
quietly withdrew to a new country. 
There was not the slightest tangible 
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corroboration of this story. It might 
have been the merest gossip, or the in- 
But it fitted Car- 
ron so perfectly that from the day I 
heard it I could never, somehow, ques- 
tion its substantial truth. If I had, I 
should have repeated it to him, to give 
him an opportunity to answer. But 
something warned me not to do so. 


vention of an enemy. 


Fidele held on well at the custom- 
house, and I think that he became a 
general favorite. No one who took the 
old soldier by the hand and looked him 
in the eye could question his absolute 
honesty ; and as for skill in his duties — 
well, he had beyond doubt sufficient ca- 
pacity to learn them, after a reasonable 
apprenticeship. 

But he was not saving much money. 
He was free to give and free to lend to 
his fellow-countrymen; and, moreover, 
various ways were pointed out to him 
by Mr. Fox, from time to time, in which 
an old soldier, delighting to aid his coun- 
The 
republic, — that is, the Republicans, — 
it was all one. 


try, could serve her pecuniarily. 


One afternoon, late in summer, Fi- 
Ile 
dom visited me, except quarterly for 
his pension affidavit. As he came in 
now, I saw that something had hap- 
pened. His grizzly face wore the same 
kindly smile that it had always borne, 
but the light had gone out of it. His 
story was short. He had lost his place. 
He had been notified that his services 
would not be needed after Saturday. 
No reason had been given him; he was 
simply dismissed in humiliation. 


déle appeared at my office. sel- 


There 
must be some misunderstanding, such 
as occurs between the warmest friends. 
And was not the great government his 
friend? Did it not send him his pen- 
sion regularly? Had it not sent a spe- 
cial messenger to seek him out, in his 
obscurity, for this position; and was he 
not far better suited to it now than at 
the outset ? 
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In reply to questions from me, he 
told me more about Mr. Fox’s first 
visit than I had hitherto known. I 
asked him, in a casual way, about the 
ward meetings, and whether the French 
citizens generally attended them. No; 
they had been dropping off; they had 
become envious, perhaps, of him; they 
had formed a club, with Carron for 
president, and had voted to‘act in a 
body (“en solidarité ”’). 

Then I told Fidéle that I knew no 
way to help him, and that I feared his 
dismission was final. He could not un- 
derstand me, but went away, leaning on 
his cane, dragging his left foot sidewise 
behind him, with something of the air 
of an old faithful officer who has been 
deprived of his sword. 

He had not been gone more than an 
hour, when the door opened again, and 
Carron looked in. Seeing that I was 
alone, he closed the door, and walked 
very slowly towards my desk, — erect, 
demure, impassive, looking straight for- 
ward, and not at me, with an air as if 
he were bearing a candle in high mass, 
intoning as he came a passage from the 


Psalms: “Je me réjouirai; je partage- 
rai Sichem, et je mesurerai la vallée de 


Succoth. Galaad sera 
sera X mol;... 


d-moi, Manassé 
Moab sera le bassin ou 
je me laverai, et je jetterai mon soulier 
sur Edom.” . .. Qui est-ce qui me con- 
duira dans la ville forte? Qui est-ce 
qui me conduira jusq’a Edom?” (I 
will rejoice ; I will divide Shechem, and 
mete out the valley of Succoth. Gilead 
is mine; Manasseh is mine: . . . Moab 
is my washpot; over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe; ... Who will bring me 
into the strong city? Who will lead 
me into Edom?) He propounded the 
closing inquiry with great unction ; but 
his manner expressed entire confidence 
that some one would be found to lead 
him into the strong city, to lead him 
into Edom. 

I had lost something of my interest 
in Carron since I had heard the story 
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of his Parisian exploits; but I could not 
help being amused at his manner. It 
portended something. 
closure, however. 


He made no dis- 
Whatever he had to 
tell, he went away without telling it; 
contenting himself for the present with 
intimating by his triumphal manner that 
great good fortune was in the air. 

On Saturday afternoon, as I was 
about closing my desk, —a little earlier 
than usual, for it was a most tempting 
late September day, and the waves of 
the harbor, which I could just see from 
my office window, called loudly to me, — 
Sorel appeared. I held out my hand, 
but he affected not to see it, and he sat 
down without a word. He was plainly 
disturbed and somewhat excited. 

Of course I knew that it was his old 
friend’s misfortune which weighed upon 
him; he was proud and fond of Fidele. 

I seated myself, and waited for him to 
speak. Ina moment he began, with a 
low, hard laugh: “ Semble que notre bon 
Fidéle a sa démission : you know, — our 
Fidéle got bounced.” 

Yes, I said, he had told me so; and 
I was very sorry to hear it. 

“Evidemment” (this in a tone of 
irony) “il faut un homme plus juste, plus 
loyale, que le pauvre Fidele ! You know, 
— they got to ’ave one more honester 
man! Bien! You know who goin’ ’ave 
"is place?” 

I shook my head. 

Sorel laid down his hat, and wiped 
his brow with his handkerchief. Then 
he went on, no longer speaking in 
French and then translating, — his usual 
concession to my supposed desires, — 
but mostly now in quasi-English : “ Mais, 
M’s’ Shandler” (this was his rendering 
of Chandler), “you thing this great 
gouvernement wan’ hones’ men work 
for her, n’est-ce pas ?” 

“The government ought to have the 
most honest men,” I said. 

“ Bien. Now you thing the gouverne- 
ment boun’ to ’ave some men w’at mos’ 
know the bus-i-ness, n’est-ce pas? ” 
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“Tt ought to have them.” 

Sorel wiped his brow again. “ Now, 
which you thing the most honestes’ man, 
— Fideéle, Wich you 
thing know the bus-i-ness_ bes’, — Fi- 


or — Carron 2 


dele, w’at been there, or Carron, w’at 
ain’t been there ?” 

“ Fidele, of course.” 

* Then tell me, w’at for they bounce’ 
our Fidele, and let got “is 
place?” and he burst into a harsh, 
resonant, contemptuous laugh. In a mo- 
ment he resumed: “ Now, M’s’ Shand- 
ler, I only got one thing more to ax 
you,” and taking his felt hat in his 
hands, he held it on his knees, before 
him, and, stooping a little forward, eyed 
me closely: “You know w’at we talk 
sometimes, you an’ me, "bout our Frensh 
république, — some Orl&éanistes, some 
Légitimistes, some Bonapartistes? You 
merember ’ow we talk, you and me?” 

I nodded. 

“ We ain’ got no Orléanistes, no Bo- 


Carron 


napartistes, ici, in this gouvernement, 
n’est-ce pas?” 
I intimated that I had never met any. 
“ Now, M’s’ Shandler,” 
creased bitterness in 


an in- 
tone and his 
hard smile, “I use’ thing you one good 
frien’ to me, mais, you been makin’ fool 
of me all that time!” 


with 
his 


“You don’t think any such thing,” 
I said. 

“M’s’ Shandler,” he went on, “ you 
know who bounce our Fidéle ? ” 

“No.” 

Sorel received my reply with a low, 
incredulous Then he laid his 
hat down on the floor, drew his chair 


laugh. 


closer, held out his finger, and, with the 
air of one who shows another that he 
knows his secret he demanded : — 

* Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un ‘ Boss’?” 

I sat silent for a moment, looking at 
him, not knowing just what to say. 

“ Mais,” he went on, “ all the Améri- 
cains” (they were chiefly Irish) “roun’ 
my ’ouse been tellin’ me, long time, ‘ Le 
Boss goin’ bounce Fidéle.’ Me, I laugh 


In Madeira Place. 


[ February, 


wen they say so. I say, ‘Le Boss? 
C’est un imagination, pour 
nous effrayer, you know,— make us 
scart. 


créature 


‘C’est un loup-garou,’ you know, 
— wat make ’fraid li’] chil’ren. That’s 
wat I tell them. I thing then you would 
n’t been makin’ fool of me.” 

“They don’t know what they are 
talking about,” I said. “ How can they 
know why Fidele is removed ? ” 

“ Mais, you jus’ wait; I goin’ tell 
you, M’s’ Shandler ; I fin’ they do know. 
Fidele take he sol’ier-papers, an’ he 
go see le chef” (here Sorel rose, and 
acted Fidele). “ Fidéle, ’e show those 
papers to le chef; ’e say, ‘Now you 
boun’ tell me why le bon gouvernement, 
w’at’s been my frien’, bounce me now.’ 
"Essay le chef boun’ to tell ’im, — il 
faut absolument! ’E say ’e won’ go 
*way if le chef don’ tell ’im; an’ you 
know, no man can’t scare our Fidéle!” 

“Very well,” I said: “what did the 
collector, the chef, tell him? 
too lame, I suppose ?” 


Fidele is 


“ Mais, non,” with a suspicious smile. 

“ Le chef, he mos’ cry, — yas, sar, — an’ 
’e say ’e ain’t got no trouble ’gainst 
Fidele ; la république, she ain’t got 
’gainst Fidele. ’E 
din want Fidele to go; le gouverne- 
ment, she di’n want ’im to go. Mais, 
’e can’t help hisself; le gou- 
vernement, she can’t help herself. Yas, 
sar. Then Fidele know w’at evarybody 


no trouble say ’e 


been tellin’ us was true, —le ‘ Boss,’ 
’e make ‘im go!” And Sorel sat back 
in his chair. 

** Now I ax you one time more, M’s’ 
Shandler,” he resumed: “ qu’est-ce que 
c'est qu'un, ‘ Boss’ ?” ; 

What could I say! How could I ex- 
plain, off-hand, to this stranger, the big 
boss, the little boss, the state boss, the 
ward boss, the county boss, all burrow- 
ing underneath our theoretical govern- 
ment ! How could I explain to him that 
Fidéle’s department in the custom-house 
had been allotted to a Congressman 
about to run for the governorship, who 
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needed it to control a few more ward 
meetings, — needed, in the third ward 
caucus, those very French votes which 
Carron had been shrewd enough to steal 
away and organize! What could I say 
to Sorel which he, foreigner that he 
was, would not misconstrue as inconsis- 
tent with our past glorifications of our 
republic! What did Isay! I do not 
I only remember that he inter- 
rupted me, harshly and abruptly, as he 


rose y 
rose to go. 


know. 


“You an’ me got great pitié, ain’t 
we,” he said, “for notre France, la 
pauvre France, ’cause she got so many 
folks w’at tourbillonnent sous la surface,’ 
—les Orléanistes, les Bonapartistes ; 
don’t we say so? Mais, il n’y en a 
pas, ici, — you know, we ain't got none 
We ain’t got 
Mais, non!” 
Then, lowering his voice to a hoarse 
‘* M’s’ Shandler,” 


“ votre bonne république, c’est une reé- 


here; don’t we say so? 


no factionnaires here! 


whisper : he said, 


publique du théatre !” 

He had hardly closed the door behind 
him, when he opened it again, and put 
in his head, and with his hard, mocking 
laugh, demanded, “ Qu’est-ce que c’est 
And he walked 
down the hall, I could still hear his 
scornful laughter. 


quwun ‘ Boss ?’” as 


Tle never came to see me again. I 
sometimes heard of him through Car- 
ron, who had succeeded to Fidele’s posi- 
tion, and had elevated a considerable 
part of his following: for three or four 


A VISIT TO SOUTH 

In the early spring of the year before 
the outbreak of the war of the rebel- 
lion, the harbingers of that red dawn 
were already in the sky, but few under- 
stood what they foretold. Transfigured 
by their light, the every-day incidents 
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weeks they were employed at three dol- 
lars a day in the navy-yard, where, to 
their utter mystification, they moved, 
with a certain planetary regularity, ship- 
timber from the west to the east side of 
the yard, and then back from the east 
side to the west. You remember reading 
about this in the congressional. contest. 

Though Sorel never visited me again, 
I occasionally saw him: once, near the 
evening-school, when I went as a guest; 
once in the long market; once in the 
post-office ; and once he touched me on 
the shoulder, as I was leaning over the 
street-railing, by the dock, looking down 
at a Swedish bark. Each time he had 
but one thing to say; and having said 
it, he would break into his harsh, cutting 
laugh, and pass along : — 

* Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un ‘ Boss’ ?” 

And Fidéle ? 

Still, if you will go to Madeira Place 
at sunset, you may see the cap and 
blouse come slowly in. Still the old 
sergeant sits at the head of the table. 
But his ideal is gone; his idol has clay 
feet. No longer does he describe to 
new-comers from France the receipt of 
his pension. All the old fond pride in 
it is gone, and he takes the money now 
as dollars and cents. 

In the conversation, however, around 
the table the great government at Wash- 
ington is not entirely forgotten. Some- 
times Sorel tells his guests about the 
Boss. 


C. H. White. 


CAROLINA IN 1860. 


of a college vacation seem now to have 
a meaning little dreamed of by the care- 
less students who spent a pleasant month 
amid scenes and objects soon to take on 
a strange significance. Even the steam- 
er which bore them from New York to 
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Charleston, then a peaceful messenger 
of commerce, was speedily metamor- 
phosed into the Confederate man-of-war 
Nashville. 


hours in her 


We who had passed merry 
cabin, had paced her decks 
from stem to stern, and had weathered 
in her a mighty gale “off Hatteras,” 
could not but feel a certain interest in 
her after-fortunes; and though loyalty 
required us to disapprove of her course, 
and to rejoice at her discomfiture, it was 
hard to repress a kind of admiration for 
the saucy craft which so cleverly ran 
the blockade again and again, and was 
the first to fly the rebel flag in English 
waters. We were even conscious of a 
faint pang when, but two years later, the 
embryo pirate was reduced to a mass 
of smoking ruins by the shells of the 
monitor Montauk. 

could have 
such a fate for the 


Surely no one predicted 
little ves- 
in April, 
when she steamed gayly up Charleston 
harbor, and, passing the 
of Fort Moultrie on the 
unfinished 


staunch 
sel on that bright morning 


frowning guns 
right and the 
of Fort Sumter 
the left, brought us safely to our port. 
The handsome city, rising proudly from 


works on 


the bay, between its twin rivers, with 
its Battery Square at their junction, 
reminded us in situation of the great 
metropolis we had just left; but its 
beautifully shaded streets, its quaint old 
houses, — with wealth of veranda and 
balcony, standing at an angle to the 
street the better to catch the sea breeze, 
and surrounded by high-walled gardens, 
— its semi-tropical air, were all its own, 
and had no parallel at the North. 

So, too, the multitude of negroes was 
a distinctive feature ; and there was to 
us a great variety and novelty about the 
Southern specimens of the article. It 
was the custom to visit the public mar- 
ket in the very early morning, to see to 
the best advantage one of the sights of 
the place. Few were more attractive or 
more picturesque than the long building, 
filled with stalls of fruit and flowers, 
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presided over by portly colored women 
wearing gay turbans, each one of whom 
was invariably addressed as “ auntie.” 
Again, the household servants, fully 
three times as numerous as in similar 
establishments at the North, were an 
amusing study. Their phenomenal slow- 
ness may be illustrated by a single inci- 
dent. Our host, as we were going to 
drive, found no whip in the carriage, 
and said to the groom at the horse’s 
head, “ Sam, go to the stable, and bring 


’ > 


re- 
plied Sam, as he leisurely disappeared. 
Hardly was he out of sight, when the 
master, addressing another negro, said, 
“Tom, “ Yes, 
massa!” answered Tom, as he slowly 
followed in the wake of Sam. 


me the whip!” “Yes, massa!’ 


a ° Ee, B 99 
go and stir up Sam! 


No soon- 
er had he faded from view than our 
friend, in the most matter-of-course way, 
called to one more of his people, “Jim, 
you go and stir up Tom!” “ Yes, mas- 

was the obedient response, as the 


a 
sa. 


third messenger shuffled along the stable 
path. After we had waited long enough 
for a Northern man to make a whip, the 
three negroes returned together, the last 
sent carrying the desired article. And 
yet, despite such experiences, which 
must have been the rule of their daily 
life, the patience of the masters seemed 
never to fail, and their care of their ser- 
vants, as we saw it, was something won- 
derful. In almost every house we vis- 
ited, there was a group of old and utter- 
ly useless slaves, who were maintained 
The rela- 
tion between the family and the ser- 


by their owner in comfort. 


yants of the house was one of friendship, 
and seemingly almost of equality. 

The term “abolitionist ” had evident- 
ly been used to alarm the blacks, and 
the younger ones, especially, were firmly 
convinced that it meant a terrible crea- 
ture, intent upon evil to them. Some 
waggish youths spread the story among 
the African members of the households 
in which we visited that we were what 


they called “ Bobolitionists.” For some 
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time our appearance at the gateway of 
any of these houses was the signal for 
the instant disappearance of the crowd 
of young negroes who but a moment 
before had been basking on the steps or 
on the piazza, or in the doorway; and 
our entrance to the mansion was en- 
livened by the frightened glances of the 
sooty images hiding behind hat-stands, 
or peeping around corners. On one 
occasion, when a specially bright young 
darkey had been sent for to give us 
a specimen of a plantation dance 
song, he bolted at the parlor door, and 
firmly refused to enter the room, lest 
the “ Bobolitionists ” should carry him 
“ Norf.” 

Very earnest efforts were made by 
our friends to convince us that the pa- 
triarchal institution was absolutely the 
best possible arrangement for the black 
man. In fact, we even suspected, some- 
times, that picturesque tableaux had 
been arranged for our particular ben- 
efit. After a dinner party, for instance, 
at which slavery had been demonstrat- 
ed, from Scripture and nature alike, to 
be wholly right, and just at the point 
when our eloquent host was asserting 


and 


that his negroes were treated like his 
own children, an apparently accidental 
drawing aside of the cloth revealed his 
little son and a black boy, each about 
six years of age, fast asleep in one an- 
other’s arms, under the table. 

There was, however, another side to 
this matter, which could not escape our 
attention, although we were left to find 
it out for ourselves. The city of Charles- 
ton had at this time a population of 
forty thousand, almost equally divided 
between the two races. There were sev- 
eral large stone barracks in different 
parts of the city, each one a fort in it- 
self. These were manned by _police- 
men, drilled and armed as soldiers. The 
men were mainly of Irish birth, and 
were required to be unmarried and to 
live in the barracks. After sunset each 
block was patrolled by one member of 
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this force, and a mounted guard was 
assigned to each three blocks. 
nals and communications were perfect. 
The officers were graduates of the South 
Carolina military schools, and their dis- 
cipline was rigid. At night the whole 
city was under martial law, so far as the 
blacks were 


The sig- 


concerned. 
found in the streets 


Any negro 
after nine in the 
evening, without a pass from his master, 
was arrested forthwith. At ten min- 
utes before nine, a drummer in front of 
each police station began to beat the 
long roll, and at once the streets were 
full of colored men, women, and chil- 
dren, flying to their homes. During the 
last minute a succession of sharp taps 
was given, and as these rang out the 
confusion increased. 
portunity for young 


This was the op- 
and active darkies 
to have a little sport at the expense 
of the police. It so happened that the 
duties of scavengers, about the markets 
and other parts of the city, were per- 
formed by useful but unsightly birds, 
called buzzards. The negroes used to 
apply this name to the policemen, whose 
fiercest wrath was aroused by the un- 
savory title. A juvenile African, hav- 
ing, with masterly generalship, provided 
a safe line of retreat, would sally from 
his entrenchment just at the forbidden 
hour, dancing, turning somersaults, and 
shouting the hated name of buzzard, as 
the patrolmen came in sight. The ma- 
ligned officials, after securing the gate- 
way whence the offender had emerged, 
would close in upon him, apparently leav- 
ing no chance for escape ; but at the crit- 
ical moment, a sudden rush for tree, or 
vine, or some footway known only to 
the boy, would carry him safely over 
the garden wall, from which, as he dis- 
appeared from view, a parting cry of 


” 


“ Good-night, buzzard!” taunted the 
baffled pursuers. 

But woe to the unhappy slave who 
was caught, and not released in the 
morning by his master’s intercession. A 
sound flogging was the penalty for male 
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and female alike. We did not soon for- 
get the cries and shrieks which came 
from one of those grim bastiles, when a 
party of unhtppy victims, captured late 
the night before on their return from 
some merry-making, thus expiated their 
offense ; and pitiful was the appearance 
of the forlorn women, in their ruined 
finery, who issued from its sombre por- 
tals, and went sobbing to their homes. 
What wonder that under such a system 
the possibility of a rising of the slaves was 
ever before the masters’ minds! It was 
well understood, therefore, that a drum- 
beat after nine o’clock at night meant a 
When the band of 
the New York delegation to the Charles- 


negro insurrection. 


ton convention began, at ten o’clock, one 
evening, to serenade some distinguished 
visitors to the city, it was stopped in 
the midst of its performance, and forbid- 
den to use its drums. We stood in the 
moonlight, listening to the music, when 
suddenly the chief of police, in full uni- 
form, appeared on the scene, and com- 
manded silence. Addressing himself 
to the leader, he politely explained the 
rule, and the reason of it, saying, “ Play 
any music you like, if you can dispense 
with your drums. Their sound at this 
arouse the whole city.” 
This trivial incident simply showed the 
existence of a state of things like that 
which Jefferson described, when he said, 
“Tf the alarm-bell sound in 


hour would 


tichmond 
at night, every mother clasps her babe 
more closely in her arms, fearing for 
their very lives.” 
The ever-present dread of a revolt 
of the subject race could have origi- 
nated among such a people only in a 
sense of real danger, for in all other re- 
spects their self-confidence was bound- 
less. Their superiority to the citizens 
of the other States was mentioned, not 
boastfully, but in a quiet and axiomatic 
way. This was curiously exemplified 
in their Revolutionary traditions, and in 
their accounts of the part which South 
Carolina played in that great struggle. 
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It was easy to sympathize with the pa- 
triotic feeling manifested, when the 
houses in which Marion and Sumter had 
lived were pointed out, or the scene of 
Sargeant Jasper’s famous exploit was 
shown. But when one was practically 
informed that the success of the col- 
onies in the war of the Revolution was 
almost wholly due to South Carolina, 
that her partisan leaders were greater 
generals than Washington and Greene, 
and that her irregulars were better sol- 
diers than the old continentals, such ab- 
normal conceit was difficult to tolerate. 
Every chance incident was seized upon 
to uphold the assumption of South Car- 
olina’s independence of the rest of the 
world. Other people might need her 
aid; she needed none of theirs. A ru- 
mor that gold and silver had been dis- 
covered in the mountainous region of 
the State was taken to be proof positive 
that she could be indebted to no other 
community for a supply of the precious 
metals. A foreign vessel, compelled by 
stress of weather to put in to Charleston, 
and there dispose of its cargo, was her- 
alded as the forerunner of direct trade 
between South Carolina and all the na- 
tions. The excellence of the products 
of her sea islands was so unrivaled that 
it was claimed that within her borders 
alone King Cotton wore his royal crown 
and maintained 


his 


sovereign state. 


Elsewhere, he was represented only by 


viceroys, at best. And the culmination 
of this sentiment was reached when the 
Northern visitor was taken to the grave 
of John C. Calhoun. Then, if 


before, was he expected to feel 


never 
a due 
sense of his inferiority to the natives 
of the soil, which the presence of that 
superhuman individual had made more 
sacred than aught else of Mother Earth. 

This intense local pride, however, had 
its good effect in the interest which it 
excited in matters of the common weal. 
The public institutions were admirably 
managed, and the best citizens gave to 
these their time and 


means without 
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stint. Their standard of duty in mu- 
nicipal and state affairs was lofty, and 
sharply in contrast with that by which 
the era of reconstruction was governed. 
Bitter, indeed, must have been the re- 
flections of 


sit to South 


the older citizens of the 


proud little State in after-times, when 
they compared the stainless honor, the 
high sense of responsibility, and the effi- 
cient performance of their duties, which 
distinguished their officials in the palmy 
days before the war, with the exactly 


opposite characteristics of the office-hold- 
ers of the “ carpet-bag ” period. 

It seems surprising now that the many 
indications of a popular sentiment in 
favor of secession, which were apparent 
at the time of our visit, did not make 
more impression upon us; but when it is 
remembered how deaf the whole North 
was to the mutterings of the tempest, 
we may perhaps appear to have fairly 
represented our section in this regard. 
Among our acquaintances in Charleston 
(and we made many) the disunion feel- 
ing was universal. The air was redolent 
of rebellion, and secession was a house- 
hold word. Even men of Northern birth, 
old merchants long domiciled there, told 
us that the separation was inevitable, 
We 
were repeatedly informed that there was 
but one Union man in the city, and we 
were taken to see him as a living cu- 
riosity. 


and the sooner it came the better. 


This was the famous lawyer 
James L. Pettigru, then in his seventy- 
second year, the leader of the bar of the 
State, so respected and honored that he, 
alone, perhaps, in that community, was 
permitted to hold what opinions he 
pleased. We called upon him at his 
office, a single-story building, with wide 
verandas and spacious rooms lined with 
books, standing in the midst of a lovely 
garden. It was an ideal law office, 
beautiful in situation, perfect in appoint- 
ments and surroundings, and pervaded 
with the atmosphere of study, of intel- 
Not even the 
presence of clients could have made 


lect, and of character. 
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it more delightful! The attendant in- 
formed us that Mr. Pettigru was some- 
where in the inclosure, and we shortly 
saw him approaching, slowly pacing a 
shaded path, as Plato might have walked 
in the groves of the Academy. <A ven- 
erable figure, with a noble face, his snowy 
hair falling on his shoulders, with some- 
thing ancient in the fashion of his dress, 
he seemed like one of the Revolutionary 
fathers returned to earth to warn his 
The 
political situation was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and he could talk of nothing 
else. 


countrymen of approaching woe. 


We especially remember the sad 
solemnity with which he said, “ My un- 
happy fellow citizens talk of seceding 
from the Union. It is impossible, but 
they will not hear reason. I foresee 
nothing but disaster and ruin for them.” 
It was during our stay in Charleston 
that a clergyman, at the morning service, 
one Sunday, prayed for the dissolution 
of the Union. Mr. Pettigru was pres- 
ent, occupying one of the most promi- 
nent pews; and hardly had the words 
been uttered, when he arose and left 
the church, in emphatic disapproval of 
All admired the tall old 
man, as he strode down the main aisle 
and forth from the sanctuary, though 
few, perhaps, felt as he did. If such 
there were, they feared to follow his ex- 


such doctrine. 


ample, for it was commonly said that he 
was the only person in Charleston who 
dared to do such a thing. 

One other Union man there was in 
the neighborhood, though not in the city, 
—anaged gentleman named Talbot, re- 
siding on his plantation, a few miles 
away. In times he had 
sturdily supported Andrew Jackson, and, 
being then a merchant in Charleston, 
had fortified his warehouse, floated the 
Union flag above it, and repelled an at- 
tack by the mob. From that engage- 
ment dated his title of “ colonel.” When 
we saw him he was passing a quiet old 


nullification 


age in a charming country home, to 
which he gave us a cordial welcome. 
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The conversation soon turned upon the 
state of the country, and he said to the 
Southern 
us, “ You 


gentlemen who accompanied 
all have gone mad together. 
There is no end to this separation busi- 
You want to separate the South 
from the North; and then you will want 
to separate South Carolina from North 
Carolina; and then the district south of 
the Ashley River from the district north 


ness. 


of the Ashley River; and then the dis- 
trict south of the Cooper River from the 
district north of the Cooper River; and 
then, sir, by Jove, sir! you will want 
to separate husband and wife!” The 


that he had a 
great partiality to cherry bounce, which 


colonel soon mentioned 


he called “the sovereignest drink on 
earth,” and begged us to taste some of 
He led the 
way to his dining-room, and our glasses 
were filled with his favorite beverage. 
One of the party asked him to give a 
toast. 
tlemen, in times like these I have but 
one toast to give, and that is Andrew 
Jackson’s: ‘The Federal Union: by 


his own special distillation. 


He promptly responded, “ Gen- 


the Eternal, it must and shall be pre- 
served!’” The colonel and his North- 
the but his 
Southern guests only raised their glasses 


ern visitors drank toast ; 
to their lips, in courtesy to their host, 


and returned them to the table with 
their contents untouched. 

When we left the hospitable mansion, 
its venerable owner accompanied us to 
the carriage ; and as we drove away we 
saw him standing, bareheaded, under a 
magnificent live-oak tree, waving his 
hand in farewell, and caught his parting 
words, which were, “ Remember, friends ! 
the Union forever!” 

The two men were of very different 
types, and very unlike they seemed. Mr. 
Pettigru was a majestic prophet, with 
the sad and awe-inspiring mien of one 
to whom the secrets of a gloomy future 
Colonel Talbot was 
a gay old warrior, whose blood was up 
at the thought of danger to the flag he 


had been revealed. 
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had once defended, and for which he was 
eager to strike another blow. But they 
were alike in their love for the Union ; 
and if they were the only two in that 
locality who were faithful to it, yet was 
their patriotism of so fine a quality that 
it might almost have saved even that 
city from the retribution which came 
upon it. 

We were shown through the Military 
Institute, a training-school for cadets, in 
which, as it happened, the ordinance of 
secession of South Carolina was passed 
in the following year. It was main- 
tained at the expense of the State; the 
state flag floated over the building, and 
the 
There was 


scholars wore the state uniform. 
establishment at 
Columbia, and a third in another part 
of the State; each said to have a larger 
attendance than the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. These 
facts were mentioned, with the intima- 
tion that if South 


Carolina would be amply supplied with 


a similar 


war should come 
trained officers to lead her hosts to vic- 
tory. On another occasion, an excur- 
sion to the forts in the harbor was made, 
and the ease with which Castle Pinck- 
ney and Fort Moultrie could be taken, 
from the city side, was alluded to. The 
latter was supposed to be especially vul- 
it had 
structed with any anticipation of a fire 


nerable, because not been con- 


in the rear. Fort Sumter, then uncom- 
pleted and ungarrisoned, was considered 
to be the easiest capture of all; and the 
folly of the United States government 
in continuing to spend money upon it 
for the benefit of South Carolina was 
a subject of comment. Our Charleston 
friends, neither then nor at any other 
time, seemed for one moment to imag- 
ine that any serious opposition would 
or could be made by the North to any 
overt acts tending to the disruption of 
the Union. Candor compels the admis- 
sion that they were not more mistaken 
in this regard than we were as to the 
attempt being made. They considered 
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themselves so invincible that they be- 
lieved that they had but to speak the 
word, and this great nation would fall 
into pieces. We thought the assump- 
tion so ridiculous that we could not con- 
ceive that there was the slightest danger 
that the experiment would ever be tried. 
In all of their intercourse with us they 
showed the most careful regard for our 
feelings, the most punctilious observ- 
ance of the rites of hospitality ; and yet 
withal our meetings were sometimes 
such as occur under a flag of truce, — 
the exchange of civilities by those who 
were, or were soon to be, foreigners to 
each other. 

From Charleston we took our course 
to Columbia, the capital of the State. 
In the fields, as we passed on the rail- 
road, we saw slaves at work, both men 
and women, under the eye of the over- 
seer, armed with his weapon of office. 
On the train with us were many men of 
position and influence, on their way to 
called to choose 
delegates to the National Democratic 
Convention soon to assemble at Charles- 
ton. At the several stations they met 
friends, who seemed inclined to make 


the state convention, 


sport of their journey as an entirely use- 
less undertaking. We were informed 
that their related to the 
means to be used, but not to the end to 
be attained. All were in favor of seces- 
sion : but some held it better to continue 
their party organization, and thus at any 


r—) 


differences 


rate to secure concert of action on the 
part of the whole South; the others 
were so assured of the power of their 
State and the sufficiency of her resources 
for eyery purpose that they simply pro- 
posed to have South Carolina secede 
alone. By such fiery spirits the citizens 
of the other Southern States were open- 
ly spoken of as submissionists. 

Fine plantations and handsome man- 
sions, with rows of slave huts near at 
hand, were pointed out to us as we swept 
by, and the continued increase in the 
number of slaves in that part of the 
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State was dwelt upon with satisfaction. 
It was argued that the black race was 
not without representation in their gov- 
ernment, because the political power 
of each parish was proportioned to the 
number of slaves in it. But the mas- 
ters wielded the power! Thus in one 
district five planters owned all of the 
land and the thousands of negroes upon 
it, and these five men elected one state 
senator. For thirty years their custom 
had been to have in turn a dinner party 
on each election day, and to elect one 
of their number to the senate, by a viva 
voce vote at the table, over their wine. 
It was a simple and beautiful system for 
the few. No thought of the rights of the 
many ever entered the minds of these 
old feudal barons. ‘The soil was theirs. 
Their chattels tilled it. All power was 
in the masters’ hands. What wonder 
that such autocrats deemed themselves 
invincible! It will be remembered that 
the brutal assault upon Charles Sum- 
ner in the senate chamber of the United 
States had occurred before the period of 
which we speak. It was significant of 
the estimation in which that act was held 
in South Carolina that two engines, which 
we saw at a railway junction, had been 
named in honor of the perpetrators of 
that outrage: the one Preston 8. Brooks, 
and the other Lawrence M. Keitt. 

In Columbia we met a recent gradu- 
ate of our college, who had come to that 
belligerent region to prepare for the 
ministry of peace and good-will to men. 
He told us of some of the trials to which 
he had been subjected because of his 
previous residence in New England. 
His letters were tampered with, and se- 
rious exception was taken to his receiv- 
ing Northern periodicals through the 
mails. He was repeatedly notified to 
terminate his subscription to the ; 
and was finally escorted to the post- 
office, where he saw the current num- 
ber of the magazine taken from his box 
and burned on the sidewalk before his 
eyes ! 
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We attended the convention held in 
the old State House building, near the 
beautiful the new 


James 


marble columns of 
State House, then uncompleted. 
L. Orr, a politician of some note in 
his day, was chosen president, and the 
speeches and resolutions were more 
guarded than the current talk of the 
time. ‘The leaders either were not ready 
to throw off the mask, or else, as is the 
wont of politicians, did not see fit to de- 
clare themselves until quite sure as to 
the most popular course. The worthy 
Orr made a moderate address, which 
could hardly have given offense even to 
an ardent lover of the Union. It was 
a surprise to read in after-years a decla- 
ration from his pen that during this 
period, and for years before, all of his 
public acts and words had been openly 
and avowedly in favor of secession ! 
We the beautiful home of 
Wade Iampton, and also the Univer- 


visited 


sity of South Carolina, and our experi- 
ence here made our stay in Columbia 
especially interesting. We were natu- 
rally inclined to acquaint ourselves with 
the ways of such an institution, and the 
students received us as brother collegi- 
ans. We attended their recitations and 
lectures, were introduced to their pro- 
fessors, and spent pleasant evenings in 
We met many bright and 
young fellows, and enjoyed 


their rooms. 
agreeable 
their society exceedingly, save that we 
wearied of talk secession. 


the about 


This topic was often upon their tongues, 
and we thought them out of their minds 
in that regard. 


When they spoke, in 
tones of conviction, of the near approach 
of disunion and the possibility of war, 
they appeared to us to be living in a 
strange, unreal atmosphere, created by 
their own disordered imaginations. But 
they were wiser than we. They had 
recently resolved to show their patriot- 
ism by wearing clothing made of South 
Carolina fabrics, and the sudden de- 
mand had severely taxed the limited 
manufacturing resources of the State. 
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A small supply of shoddy blue cloth, 
woven at one mill for the use of the 
poor whites in its neighborhood, was ex- 
hausted before one quarter of the stu- 
dents had been supplied, and the rest 
went to the extremes. 
The only other dry goods actually man- 
ufactured in the State were some cheap 
and gaudy calicoes, intended for negro 


most reckless 


wear ; and of these the crazy youngsters 
ordered whole The 
Here 
would go one youth, striped like a bar- 


suits of clothes. 


effect was actually astounding. 


ber’s pole, and glowing like a meteor in 
his fiery red and yellow garb; there, 
another, completely covered with bright 
green leaves upon an intensely blue 
ground ; yonder, two abreast, clad in 
patterns of gigantic vines and flowers ; 
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then, a whole company, arrayed from 
head to foot in the most startling colors, 
diversified with the most singular figures. 
Since the days of Jacob’s ring-streaked 
and spotted cattle, such a spectacle had 
never been seen. So grotesque was this 
masquerade, and so abiding its impres- 
sion, that to this day the mention of Co- 
lumbia brings up at once a vision of 
their 
indescribable garments, striding loftily 


this swarm of ridiculous boys in 


about the little town, the wonder and the 
admiration of the inhabitants thereof. 
From Columbia back to 
Charleston in time to attend the ses- 
sions of the National 


we came 
Democratic Con- 
vention, which assembled on Monday, 
the 23d of April, 1860. Caleb Cushing, 
of Massachusetts, was elected perma- 
nent chairman; probably because in the 
whole country no better example could 
have been found of a Northern man 
with Southern principles. The polit- 
ical cauldron soon was boiling fiercely, 
and the excitement rapidly rose to fever 
heat. The struggle between the friends 
and the opponents of Stephen A. Doug- 
las grew daily more intense. We were, 
fortunately, privileged to be present at 
the meetings of the Douglas men in 
their headquarters in Hibernia Hall, and 
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there witnessed rare devotion to a great 
chieftain. When it became evident that 
he could not be the nominee of the con- 
vention, their grief was real and deep. 
Indeed, one of his leading adherents, 
Hendrick B. Wright, broke down com- 
pletely in announcing their failure, and 
sobbed aloud. Rumors of the probable 
disruption of the convention were afloat 
from the first, until one day it was semi- 
officially announced that an agreement 
among the representatives of all shades 
of feeling had been reached, and that 
harmony would prevail thereafter. In 
the evening John Slidell, of Louisiana, 
arrived, and to the busy machinations 
of that arch-plotter during the hours of 
darkness was ascribed the fact that the 
next day concord was destroyed, and the 
factions drifted farther and farther apart. 
Their differences as to the party plat- 
form became unreconcilable; the point 
was quickly reached when they could no 
longer remain under the same roof, and 
their separation followed. 

This was a striking spectacle, and 
one of historic moment ; for it was ina 
sense the first overt act of secession, and 
the forerunner of the division between 
the States. Just one week after the 
first assembling of the convention, we 
looked down from the crowded galleries 
upon the members, all in their seats, 
and waited breathlessly for the drama 
to commence. At the expected time, 
the chairman of the Alabama delegation 
arose, and, after presenting a protest, 
said, “ Mr. Chairman, Alabama retires 
irom this convention.” Then, bowing 
low to the bewildered Cushing, who 
sat like one paralyzed, he led the way 
down the aisle, followed by his asso- 
ciates, all gravely shaking hands with 
the Northern delegates, as if bidding 
a solemn good-by to the Union. The 
chairman of the Mississippi delegation 
announced that his State stood by Ala- 
bama. Similar statements were made 
in behalf of Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, Texas, and Arkansas, and the 
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action was suited to the word; the chair- 
man gazing blankly at the retiring forms, 
as if he feared that he would be left to 
hold a convention all alone by himself. 
A minority of several of the Southern 
delegations remained, and even in that 
from South Carolina two courageous 


men refused to make her action unani- 
mous. These were Benjamin F. Perry, 
afterwards provisional governor of the 
State in Andrew Jolnson’s time, and 
John F. Boody. They had need of all 
their courage, for a storm of wrath and 
execration arose from the galleries 
above their heads, and the taunts of 
submissionist and traitor were fiercely 
hurled at them from hundreds of angry 
throats. Their action was inexpressibly 
maddening to the populace, since it had 
been asserted on every hand that no 
South Carolinian would remain in the 
convention. After the seceders had de- 
parted, Francis B. Flournoy, of Arkan- 
sas, who had been temporary chairman 
of the convention, took the platform, 
and made an impassioned speech in fa- 
vor of the Union, shouting, as he strode 
back and forth and waved a large red 
handkerchief like a flag above his head, 
“Don’t give up the ship! Don’t give 
up the ship!” It is said that he after- 
wards became a general in the Confed- 
erate army; but, however, that may be, 
his heart beat true that day to the mu- 
sic of the Union; and doubtless he was 
but a type of the many throughout 
the South who opposed secession until 
forced to yield to the madness of the 
hour. 

On the following day portions of oth- 
er Southern delegations withdrew, in- 
cluding Mr. Bayard and one colleague 
from Delaware. The gloom which had 
settled upon the convention was tem- 
porarily dispelled by a cheery speech 
from a frank and jovial Georgian plant- 
er. He had chosen to remain after the 
majority of the representatives of his 
State had departed, because of his at- 
tachment to slavery, which he thought 
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they were taking the very course to in- 
jure ; and he seized the opportunity to 
advocate the peculiar institution upon 
high moral grounds, and to extol the 
men engaged in the direct slave-trade 
from Africa as real philanthropists. The 
slave -traders, he argued, brought the 
heathen to civilization, —a much more 
certain and expeditious process than 
that of the missionaries, who sought to 
bring civilization to the heathen, and 
often failed in the attempt. Warming 
with his subject, he cordially invited 
all of his fellow delegates to pay a visit 
to his plantation in Georgia, where he 
promised to show them negroes from 
Maryland, negroes from Virginia, ne- 
groes from North Carolina, negroes 
from Georgia, and negroes direct from 
Africa by the yacht Wanderer, the no- 
blest Romans of them all! The Wan- 
derer was then lying in a Southern port, 
in the hands of the United States offi- 
cials for breach of the laws against the 
African slave-trade. 

The seceding delegates formed a con- 
vention of their own in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, where it was very difficult to gain 
admission, as none but the Simon-pure 
Southern men were expected to attend. 
Fernando Wood, of New York, who at- 
tempted to make common cause with 
them, was politely shown the door. 
Their proceedings were enlivened by an 
application of the same principle upon 
which they had acted, and Mr. Bayard, 
having seceded from the original con- 
vention, now accomplished the feat of 
seceding from the seceders’ convention. 
So thus early in the history of the move- 
ment was the proof given of the truth of 
one of Colonel Talbot’s descriptions of 
secession as “a road that there is no 
stopping on when once you get started.” 
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When a representative of the smallest 
State in the Union — and he but one of 
several delegates from it — took partin a 
secession movement, only to secede from 
the seceders, it seemed to give to the 
whole business a suggestion of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum. 

It is not easy to describe the scenes 
in the streets of Charleston during the 
continuance of the convention, and par- 
ticularly towards its close. By day, 
knots of earnest men were talking and 
gesticulating on every corner, circula- 
tors of alarming rumors were hurrying 
to and fro, and crowds of excited people 
were thronging the convention halls. 
By night, torchlight processions, with 
defiant banners, were moving through 
the streets ; fiery orators, denouncing the 
Union, were swaying their hearers at 
will in open-air meetings in the public 
squares : and over all the quiet stars were 
looking down in wonder at the unwonted 
uproar. It was a relief to every one 
when the convention, unable to agree 
upon a nominee, adjourned, to meet at 
Baltimore, and the seceding body de- 
cided to reconvene at Richmond. We 
had overstayed our time in order to see 
the outcome, and hurried northward by 
Wilmington, Petersburg, Richmond, and 
Fredericksburg, all soon to become 
memorable in the civil war. 

And now, in the after-time, when we 
recall our stay in the South and think 
of the people whom there we met, it is 
with a vivid recollection of their many 
noble qualities, a hearty sympathy for 
their sorrows, self caused though they 
may have been, and an earnest wish for 
the true prosperity of the New South, 
which has risen from the ashes of that 
which we saw in the year before the 
war. 


Edward G. Mason. 
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PROMINENT among the many quaint 
sights seen in London is that of hatless 
youngsters, with long blue coats, stock- 
ings of a brilliant yellow, red leather 
girdles, and in place of collars snowy 
white bands, like those of the old-fash- 
ioned parson. They are scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital, ordinarily known as 
* blue-coat boys,” and they form a con- 
necting link with by-gone times than 
which none is more interesting or more 
picturesque. 

The famous school in which these 
lads are pupils is situated almost in the 
centre of London. Its premises are 
bounded on one side by Newgate Street, 
on another by Little Britain, on another 
by St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Meeting the boys in the street, one 
will be struck with the quiet dignity 
and self-possession of their demeanor ; 
but let the passer-by pause to look 
through the great iron gates which open 
from Newgate Street into the “hall 
playground,” or, still better, make his 
way through the entrance a little further 
on into the premises themselves, and he 
will see an entirely different picture. 
The long blue skirt, which, when the 
wearer is outside, falls so decorously al- 
most down to the well-blacked shoes, is 
tucked up for the convenience of play, 
and held in position by the girdle, leav- 
ing the full contour of the brown vel- 
veteen breeches, with “silver buttons 
on the knee,” and the yellow stockings 
in full view; so that an uninitiated and 
near-sighted spectator might suppose 
himself suddenly introduced to the gam- 
bols of a collection of extinct birds of 
the ostrich species. 
leap-frog, 


“ Prisoner’s base,” 
and various other vigorous 
games will be in progress, until the great 
bell in a neighboring tower rings for 
school, dinner, or supper, as the case 
may be; at the sound of which the coats 


Christ’s Hospital. 
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will fall, as if by magic, into their nor- 
mal shape, and before the reverbera- 
tions have ceased the playground will 
be empty and silent, but for the tread of 
a chance passenger or a solemn beadle. 

The scene thus sketched crowds my 
mind with personal reminiscences. I 
am carried back to the reception in my 
Devonshire home of an official-looking 
letter, found to contain a “ presenta- 
tion ” to Christ’s Hospital. I feel again 
the nervous, but on the whole pleasant, 
consciousness of increased consequence 
in the family circle. I see the look of 
mingled gladness and sorrow upon the 
faces of mother and sisters; for the 
earnestly sought boon means leaving 
home for the first time. I experience 
once more the intense interest in the 
manufacture and bringing home of the 
box, carefully constructed upon certain 
specified plans, that it may fit in the 
iron “settle” at the foot of the bed 
at school. And then the loving em- 
braces, the presents, the blessings, as 
with my father I start for the new life ! 
The west of England being innocent of 
railroads, we embark in a coasting steam- 
er. Let us pass over the next thirty- 
six hours in silence, as I did; not open- 
ing my mouth except, like Lord Tad- 
caster, “for a purpose which we need 
not dwell upon.” 

Then comes the first sight of London, 
the bewilderment of which has not sub- 
sided when we enter the covered way 
leading from Newgate Street into a 
mysterious alley, having Christ Church 
on one side and its sombre burying- 
ground on the other, through a gateway 
of portentous darkness, and then at last 
into the long-thought-of cloisters. There 
is a colloquy with a gray-headed porter 
in uniform, and we are passed on to the 
“counting - house.” Here, in a large 
room, we find a number of other fathers 
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with boys — nominees — waiting for the 
The 
valled by a personage with a red face, 
who, judging from the sonorous roll of 


medical examination. names are 


his voice and the deep solemnity of his 
manner, seems to centre in his single 
person the dignity which has been accu- 
mulating about the officials of the old 
foundation since the days of the Tudors. 

Those us who are pronounced 
“sound in wind and limb” are then led 
off to the “clothing-room,’ where we 


of 


manage to get out of the various cos- 
tumes of the vain outside world, and by 
the assumption of the venerable garb 
of King Edward VI. become “ blues.” 
The process is aided by the attendant 
fathers ; mine, who is nautical, compares 
the operation to fitting a “ purser’s shirt 
to a handspike.” The transformation 
is accomplished at last, and forms an 
epoch in life the importance of which is 
It enters me 
upon four years of school life; and of a 
kind of school life which, after hearing, 


very real and lasting. 


reading, observing, and reflecting a good 
deal upon the subject, I believe to be 
unique. ‘Tom Brown has told us about 
Rugby. Many brilliant pens have made 
us familiar with the vigorous training 
and exuberant life at Eton. Westmin- 
ster But, with 
the exception of occasional glimpses in 
the lives of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, I think 
that the only description which has 
made the public—or at any rate the 
American public— familiar with such a 
school as Christ’s Hospital is the capi- 
tal account of the boyhood of one of 
the characters in Henry Kingsley’s Sil- 
cotes of Silcote. A book upon the 
subject, the title of which I have forgot- 
ten, was published, I think, in 1846; 
but I have never seen it since. 


has had its chroniclers. 


The clothing completed, and a din- 
ner discussed at an eating-house oppo- 
site the gates of the school, endeared to 
the recollection of every true “ blue” 
by the title of “the duff shop,” the new 


Christ's Hospital. 
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boys are once more mustered, the last 
farewells are exchanged with fathers or 
friends, —the Jump comes up in my 
throat now, as I think of it; pride kept 
the tears back then, — and we are con- 
signed to the care of a benevolent-look- 
ing gentleman in spectacles, the steward 
of the Hertford school. 

At that all new-comers went 
first, as 1 believe they do still, to the 
preparatory establishment at Hertford, 
about twenty miles from London, and 
remained there until a certain grade of 


time 


study was reached, and were then pro- 
moted to the London school. 

I have ‘always regarded that steward 
of Hertford as the original of the im- 
mortal portrait of Mr. Pickwick. I did 
not make the acquaintance of the latter 
gentleman until after my blue-coat days ; 
but the moment I saw George Cruik- 
shank’s picture — the spectacles, the 
placid countenance, the comfortable fig- 
ure, the kindly manner — I felt that 
there was the man with whom we rode 
from Newgate Street to Shoreditch Sta- 
tion, and thence by the Eastern Counties 
Railroad to Hertford, and from whom 
we received much kindly care and some 
application of the rattan. 

sy the time the old county town is 
reached, aud we are distributed to our 
respective wards, the supper hour is 
at hand. The month is May, and the 
weather pleasant. Iam told that it is 
time to wash, and follow a stream of 
boys into a paved yard, where we sur- 
round several long trays, and enter upon 
a vigorous application of soap and water 
to our hands and faces. This operation 
is superintended by the nurse of the 
ward. First impressions of this lady 
are decidedly unfavorable. Tall of fig- 
ure, sharp of tongue, dictatorial of man- 
ner, she directs our proceedings with 
commands which manifestly admit of no 
dispute. 

But the estimate thus hastily formed, 
under the strain and stress of unfavor- 
able circumstances, — fifty uproarious 
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boys making confusion worse confound- 
ed with soap, water, and towels, —is 
subsequently much modified. The nec- 
essary and frequently assumed sternness 
covers many excellences. 

Then comes supper, — bread, cheese, 
beer and water; then a saunter in the 
playground with a west country boy 
from our neighborhood, who had joined 
the school a few weeks earlier. During 
this walk I receive a general initiation 
into the ways of the place. I learn that 
the two figures which stand one on each 
side of the great gateway represent 
two blue-coat boys, one of whom killed 
the other in some by-gone time, and is 
pointing in the direction of the jail to 
which he was taken; that the Tuesday 
plum-pudding is good and the Saturday 
pea-soup evil; and many other things 
This 
conversation is interrupted by the ring- 
ing of a bell in the tower over the writ- 


of deep interest and importance. 


ing school, which means prayers in the 
wards, during which Bishop Ken’s even- 
ing hymn is sung with great sweetness 
and beauty, and then we go to bed. The 
ward consists of three large stories, of 
equal length. The first floor is sitting- 
room and lavatory; the two upper are 
dormitories. 

Those amiable proclivities which of- 
ten seem to be a necessary element of 
English school-boy nature, which have 
their counterpart in the “hazing ” of 
our academies, and which, as Mr. Dick- 
ens says, gives the situation of a “new 
boy” a strong resemblance to that 
an “early Christian ” found no place at 
Christ’s Hospital in my day. Sad as 
it may appear to people who regard the 
spirit which torments and bullies its 
fellows at the time they are least able 
to defend themselves as an evidence 
of British manliness, no such custom 
then existed among the “blues.” My 
first night at school is not made hideous 
by howlings, nor- miserable by knotted 
sheets, drenchings from water pitchers, 
or other tokens of these lovely propen- 


of 
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sities. On the contrary, I sleep sound- 
ly, and in the morning, when the rising- 
bell rings, am initiated by my next-bed 
neighbor, with much kindliness of man- 
ner, into the mystery of making my 
bed. Never has breakfast had so keen 
a relish as this first one at Hertford. I 
suppose the excitement of the preceding 
day had somewhat curtailed my usually 
excellent powers in this direction, and ] 
come into the dining hall wolfish. ‘The 
eight ounces of bread and bowl of milk 
disappear as if by magic. 

Then comes the awful ordeal of school 
with the assignment to classes. I am 
almost ten, the latest age for admission, 
and have been tolerably well drilled at a 
day school at home, so that both in the 
grammar and arithmetical departments I 
find myself among the head boys. The 
masters are not such terrible fellows, 
after all. 
is soon 


The extent of my scholarship 
ascertained, and my place as- 
signed. ‘The grammar school is at one 
end of the quadrangle, the writing school 
at the other. We aliernate the morning 
and afternoon attendance, week by week. 
We begin, in the grammar school, with 
a chapter in the Bible. We read it 
“verse and verse,” and the master, a 
clergyman, explains and comments as 
we read. a noble lesson is im- 
pressed upon my memory then, and will 
remain as long as mind lasts. ‘Then 
come Latin and Greek. The last half 
hour is given to a Latin exercise on the 
slate, which will be at the 
next session. The merit or demerit of 
this performance decides the position in 
class with which we commence the day. 
This is the great trial. 
is not finished by “closing bell,’ we 
must remain during the play hour until 
it iss The temptation to write any- 
thing that seems to have a probability 
of accuracy, and trust to Providence for 
the result, is sometimes too strong to 
be resisted: then look out for squalls! 
The discipline is severe. On one un- 
lucky occasion, I determine to practice 


Many 


examined 


If the exercise 
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this high faith, and the consequence is 
what we term a “ tight breeching,” which 
being interpreted means the application 
of a rattan, with an excruciating combi- 
nation of muscle and skill, achieved by 
long practice, to the “ampler part” of 
the velveteens, drawn tight for the pur- 
pose. 

The routine of the writing school is 
copy-writing with goose quills, arith- 
netic, weights and measures, geography, 
mingled, enforced, and elucidated with 
rattan. 

We have plenty of play. There is 
the quadrangle, or central playground, 
and for the summer season a great field, 
fringed round the edge with trees. Here 
we fly kites, play cricket, trap, bat and 
ball, “rounders” (anglicé for base ball), 
and a number of other sports, with tra- 
ditional names and methods. But the 
height of the Hertford blue’s ambition 
is a “tent,” constructed thus: round the 
trunk of a tree about three feet from the 
ground a stout twine is tied ; to this oth- 
er pieces are fastened, and staked down 
with bits of stick, close enough together 
to have grass interwoven between them. 
The grass is then cut with the pocket- 
knives of those who have them, and 
plucked up with the fingers of those who 
have not. It is woven into the tent cords 
with much ingenuity, and when all is 
“ grassed ” the tent is complete. It will 
be about capacious enough, if a large 
and well-made specimen, to shelter the 
heads and shoulders of a couple of boys. 
It is obviously impossible for each of 
the four hundred to have one. But each 
ward will usually possess one or two. 
The whole-hearted loyalty with which 
the rank and file tne the grass which is 
to shelter the “buck ” of the ward, the 
esprit de corps, the keen competition 
that “ our tent” may be the largest and 
best made in the school, divide the en- 
joyment about equally. But alas for 
the grass that is so green and beautiful 
on the first day the field is opened for 
the season! The busy tent-making soon 
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Fortunate- 
vacation gives it a 
chance to grow again. 


destroys its glossy sheen. 


ly, the midsummer 


Thus in play and work the months 
pass rapidly. Then comes the first 
yacation ; the journey home; the wel- 
come; the smallness of everything that 
used to look large; the swelling sense 
of importance with which the “ inci- 
dents of travel” are narrated to stay- 
at-home sisters; the manifold delights 
of the holidays, which speed away only 
too quickly ; and then school, lessons, 
and rattan again. 

Then comes another epoch. I am 
promoted to the London school ; long 
looked forward to as a step in life, but 
taken not without regret when it comes 
at last. The nurse bids us Godspeed ; 
and cross as we thought her at first, we 
have now the sense to know her as a 
good woman and a good friend. Arriv- 
ing in London, our assignment to wards 
and classes is soon adjusted. Every de- 
tail of life marks the change. We have 
put away childish things. 

If, unluckily, a Hertford expression 
escapes the lips; if, for instance, we say 
that a master is “ passy,” or a monitor 
“cuddy,” both being Hertford for se- 
vere, a startling pinch on the arm may, 
by immemorial custom, be administered 
by any one who overhears. The carrying 
out of this custom must of course de- 
pend to some extent upon the respective 
muscle and pluck of the pincher and the 
pinched. 

In the schools, the Eton grammar 
takes the place of the Latin Beginner of 
Hertford. The routine is more strict, the 
recitations are more exacting. The ar- 
rangements of study are much the same. 
The masters have to deal with us only 
during actual school hours, unless some 
more than usually heinous offense brings 
us under the consideration of the head 
master. The regulation of our lives, 
when not learning lessons, is adminis- 
tered by a steward, a set of beadles, 
who are the playground police, a nurse 
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and two monitors (senior boys) for each 
ward. ‘These monitors have much to do, 
and a good deal of patronage is at their 
command. ‘They assign the boys to the 
different “trades.” There are ‘“ cloth 
boys,” who set the table; “ knife” and 
“fork” boys, who clean and arrange 
” who carry 
up the bread on their shoulders in large 
round baskets made for the purpose ; 
‘“trencher boys ;” “ jack boys,” who fill 
and serve the beer and water; “ platter 
boys,” 


those articles ; “ bread boys, 


who bring up the meat in large, 
round, wooden platters, borne on their 
heads, and assist the nurse in the office 
of carving. All such work is done by 
the boys. But the washing of the uten- 
sils is done by servants. 

For about half the period of my 
school-days all our utensils are of wood. 
We eat our meat and pudding from 
trenchers, drink our milk from bowls, 
and beer and water from queer-looking 
things called “ piggins.” 
a change. 


Then comes 
Plates, basins, and mugs of 
good delf ware, handsomely ornamented 
with the hospital arms, take the place 
of the old wooden ware. Various opin- 
ions are held with reference to the al- 
teration. The conservatives resent it 
as an innovation. Others rejoice at the 
presence of articles which remind them 
of home. One effect is immediate and 
marked. The ‘“ trencher boys” become 
“plate boys.’ Their office is to convey 
the plates in long baskets, each carried 
by two boys, from the ward to the din- 
ing-hall, receive the rations from the 
carvers, and distribute them. After 
dinner everything must be carried back 
to the ward and turned over to the 
washers. Now, in the first place, the 
trenchers are lighter than plates; and 
then if a trip on the stairs, or in the 
cloister, brings the cargo to grief, the 
“spill”? works no ill to the trenchers, 
but the like mishap to a basket of earth- 
enware is a serious matter. I take my 
turn as “ plate boy,” and find the posi- 
tion a nervous one. 
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The large platters, the jacks, and the 
spoons remain of wood. 

The steward has all the authority of 
a master. To him beadles, nurses, and 
monitors are responsible for the con- 
duct of their several departments. The 
lazy fellow who won’t wash his hands 
when the “ prep.” rings is brought be- 
The 
“ prep.” is the preparation bell, which, 
a quarter of an hour before dinner, calls 
all blues to get their towels and proceed 


fore him by nurse or monitor. 


to the lavatory for an obviously neces- 
sary purpose. The rattan comes into 
action more, perhaps, on this score than 
on any other. ‘ Smith, did you go to 
the lavatory to-day ?” queries the nurse. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” replies Smith, quickly 
and decidedly, at the same time getting 
his hands as much mixed up with the 
tablecloth as possible. ‘“ Hold up your 
hands, Smith.” “Yes, ma’am,” says 
Smith, who, finding there is no way out 
of it, exhibits, with cool effrontery, a 
pair of paws which look as if they had 
cleaned a chimney. 


This division of the labor of govern- 


ment is doubtless an admirable arrange- 
ment, but it works ill to the careless 
and idly disposed, as I soon find. The 
fact of having come to grief over one’s 
Cesar or Cornelius Nepos in the morn- 
ing has nothing to do with some matter 
which must be adjusted by the steward 
at dinner-time ; and neither occurrence 
is known, or would have any weight if 
it were known, by the gentleman under 
whose care the writing and arithmetic 
are conducted in the afternoon. There 
must be something well-nigh angelic in 
the boy who will steer clear of these 
various rocks and shoals for a whole 
week. In my day angelic boys were 
scarce. 

The play in London differs materially 
from that in Hertford. Surrounded as 
we are by windows, balls cannot be 
used, but shuttlecocks may. Consider- 
able ingenuity is sometimes exercised to 
evade this prohibition. For instance, a 
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single feather will be stuck into an in- 
dia-rubber ball of about the weight and 
consistency of a grape-shot; and when 
a vigorous but unlucky stroke of the 
wooden battledore this inno- 
cent missile full into the stomach of a 
portly beadle, and he proceeds, after he 
has recovered his breath, to arrest all 
the parties concerned, he is indignantly 


has sent 


reminded that “ shuttlecocks are within 
the rules.” Certain amusements follow 
each other in regular and unvarying 
seasons ; there are others which are in 
favor all the year round, 

I find that the allowance of pocket 
money must be changed into the coinage 
of the establishment, known to us as 
“houssy ” money, before it is negotia- 
ble at either of the two “ grub shops”’ 
in the cloisters. This currency consists 
of three coins,—a sixpenny piece, a 
penny, and a halfpenny, all of copper. 
Many of the goodies sold at these estab- 
lishments have titles which are tradi- 
Thus a certain 
confection is known as “ white parlia- 


tional and suggestive. 


ment ;” a candy formed into red and 
white bars 
ribs.” 
Wednesday and Saturday are half 
holidays ; each alternate Wednesday a 
whole holiday and “leave day,” when 
all who have friends near enough may 
go and visit them. This matter is ar- 
ranged between the parents and the 
steward. The divided into 
two classes. reside in or 
near London, or who have friends who 
wish to receive them regularly, are 
placed on the “ breakfast list,’ break- 
fast being the only meal provided for 
them by the school on that day. The 
others constitute the “ friendless list,” 


is called ‘ Buonaparte’s 


school is 
Those who 


—a forlorn title, but not so sad as it 
sounds. They are boys who live too 
far from London to reach home on 
“leave days,” and are allowed outside 
the gates only on the written request of 
friends or acquaintances designated by 
their parents. As a reward for good 
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behavior, the masters have the power of 
giving any boy not on the “ friendless 
list ” permission to “ go out” on either 
of the half holidays. 

This permission is signified by a small 
oval brass tablet suspended from the 
button-hole by a red cord. This we 
call a “ ticket.” A favorite delinquency 
of the wickedly inclined is to get a piece 
of red cord, attach it to the button-hole, 
slip past the porter through the gates, 
and if discovered claim to have broken 
the ticket off the cord by accident. 

But the wickedly inclined ought to 
be few, if religious training and obser- 
vance have power to check the increase. 
Besides the Scripture-reading in school, 
we have a short service with psalm sing- 
ing and chanting at each meal, and 
prayers in bedtime. 
The Sunday routine is breakfast at 
eight. ‘The interval break- 
fast and the morning service is occupied 
by walking decorously 


grounds. 


the ward before 


between 


about the play- 
This is the great conversa- 
tional opportunity. ‘Then chums com- 
pare notes as to the delights of the past 
vacation, and the yet more glowing an- 
ticipations of the next one; the opinions 
of the result of the coming fight — 
there are generally one or more on hand 
—are expressed and debated ; the enor- 
mities of tyrannical monitors are an- 
athematized, and the characters of mas- 
ters criticised. The gossip of school 
life has full flow until half past ten ; at 
which time we “ fall in” to our appoint- 
ed places in the cloisters, so as to be 
ready to march into Christ Church, sit- 
uated just outside the gate, at eleven. 
At this time the caps must be worn, or 
rather laid on the heads, for they are too 
small to fit after the fashion of ordinary 
hats. Except for this short period, they 
are kept in the Sunday coat pockets. 
The morning service in church is a 
severe ordeal for knees and backs. Every 
boy has a Bible and Prayer Book bound 
together, — quite a heavy volume. There 
is no hymn between the close of the 
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litany and the opening of the ante-com- 
munion service, so that from the “ col- 
lect for grace” to the “epistle” we 
kneel upon hard wood, with nothing to 
lean against, either before or behind, 
with heavy books in our hands. Occa- 
sionally a weak boy faints, topples over, 
creates intense confusion, and is carried 
out by his nearest neighbors, who usu- 
ally regard the interruption as a pleas- 
ant break in the Not infre- 
quently such faintings are manufac- 
tured for the purpose. 


service. 


At one we dine. 
After dinner we sit in the wards, and 
recite the catechism and psalms until 
the afternoon Then supper, 
followed by a sermon in the dining-hall 
from the head master. 

During the Sundays in Lent. this 
routine is varied by the “ public sup- 
pers.” The great chandeliers are light- 
ed; the Lord Mayor and aldermen ar- 
rive in procession, accompanied by the 
governors ; 


service. 


an anthem is sung, after 
which we march round, two and two, 
the “trade boys” carrying their bas- 
kets, ete., and make our bow to the 
“ powers that be.” Sometimes we have 
more distinguished guests. The Duke 
of Cambridge is a frequent visitor. 
He is a splendid-looking old gentle- 
man, with bluff, hearty manners, which 
have a supreme charm for us. We are 
especially delighted when, in one in- 
stance, the city are crowding 
about him, and he scatters them by the 
loud exclamation, “I did n't 
to see the people; I came 
boys.” 

Once we have the honor 
our bow to Queen Victoria. 
great occasion. 


guests 


come here 
to see the 


of making 
This is a 
From the grand en- 
trance to the chair of state carpets are 
laid. The Grecians conduct her majesty 
to the hall, and the reception is really 
a grand sight. 

On Easter Monday and Tuesday we 
go in procession to the Mansion House, 
and escort tie Lord Mayor back to 
Christ Church to hear a sermon. At 
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this season we wear a paper pinned on 
the left breast of the coat, bearing the 
words “ He is risen.” On the Tuesday 
we receive two buns, a glass of sherry, 
and a new shilling. This largess is 
paid by the Lord Mayor himself, arrayed 
in his robes of ofiice. It is the accumu- 
lation of various bequests, some of which 
date from the days of the Stuarts. 

Soon after my arrival from Hertford 
I am selected to participate in another 
ancient ceremony, and go with about 
fifty other boys to All Hallows Church, 
where we chant. After the service we 
are each presented with a penny and a 
paper of raisins. On our way back we 
are greeted with the derisive shouts of 
the street cads, who know what we have 
been doing, and sing at us the following 
refrain : — 

“Come, little blue-coat boy, 
Come, come, come: 
Sing for a penny and 
Chant for a plum.” 
We treat these witticisms with silent 
contempt, attributing the jeers to envy. 

In such doings and misdoings the 
school years pass away. I leave a couple 
of years before the regular time, to go 
to sea. 

A brief sketch of the origin and prog- 
ress of the school may not be uninter- 
esting. It is generally supposed to have 
been founded by King Edward VI., but 
this is not altogether correct. 

Toward the end of his reign, Henry 
VIII. gave the Gray Friars’ Church — 
which, since the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, had been used as a storehouse 
for plunder taken from the French — to 
the city of London, to be devoted to the 
relief of the poor. After the accession 
of Edward VI., that monarch confirmed 
the gift. The parishes of St. Ewin, St. 
Nicholas, and part of St. Sepulchre’s 
were united in one, and called Christ 
Church. 

Edward lived about a month after 
signing the Charter of Incorporation of 
the Royal Hospitals. The citizens, 
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roused by the king’s fervor and touched 
by his untimely death, set to work with 
gold and steel, and in six months the 
old Gray Friars’ monastery was patched 
up sufficiently to accommodate three 
hundred and forty boys. 

These examples of bounty were fol- 
lowed, from time to time, by various in- 
dividuals. Kings, queens, nobles, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen have all contrib- 
uted to enrich the school, improve its 
buildings, and develop its resources. 
Valuable openings in life for the con- 
spicuously diligent and bright are in its 
gift. The boys who are prepared for 
the sea, upon passing their Trinity House 
examination, are each presented with a 
good watch, a sea chest, a full outfit of 
clothes, books, and mathematical instru- 
ments. 

Four “ Grecians,” as the college 
scholars are called, are annually sent to 
Cambridge with an exhibition of eighty 
pounds a year, and one to Oxford with 
one hundred pounds a year; both tena- 
ble for four years. There are also the 
Pitt Club scholarship and the Times 
scholarship, each of thirty pounds a year, 
for four years, awarded by competi- 
tion to the best scholar in classics and 
mathematics combined, and held by him 
in addition to his general exhibition. 
Upon proceeding to the university each 
Grecian receives twenty pounds for 
books, ten pounds for apparel, and thir- 
ty pounds for caution money and set- 
tling fees. 

The age of admission to Christ’s Hos- 
pital is from seven to ten. Usually, the 
boys are supposed to leave at fifteen ; 
but the Grecians and sea boys of course 
remain until sufficiently advanced in 
their studies. 

The many bequests and the increase 
in the value of the 
made the foundation 


investments have 
rich. Its 
gross income is said to amount to seventy 
thousand pounds per annum, of which 
about forty-two thousand pounds are ex- 
pended in education. 


Vv ery 


The administra- 
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tion of this great trust is receiving its 
share of the scrutiny to which modern 
ideas are subjecting all charitable insti- 
tutions. Whether the wishes of the 
founders are being fulfilled ; whether the 
boys receiving the benefits are proper 
objects of the bounty; whether all the 
good is being done which the great ex- 
penditure ought to command, are ques- 
tions which are being earnestly consid- 
ered. 

I have observed from time to time, 
within the last thirty years, severe crit- 
icisms the management of the 
school, which may or may not be just. 


upon 


An accurate judgment upon such a sub- 
ject cannot be formed without personal 
knowledge of circumstances and data. 
If the entire period of its existence be 
taken into account, it has certainly turned 
out its fair share of conspicuously suc- 
cessful men. But the history of all such 
establishments exhibits fluctuations of 
merit. So much depends upon the per- 
sonal characteristics and capacities of 
one or two individuals, and so impossible 
is it always to make a wise selection of 
managers, that unvarying excellence can 
hardly be looked for. Under one head 
master a school will be strong and flour- 
ishing ; under another, feeble and droop- 
ing. 

Of my own 
Hospital I can 
dence. 


Christ’s 
speak with more confi- 
On the whole, my opinion is de- 
cidedly in favor of the school. 

The system as then carried out was 
admirably adapted to develop self-reli- 
ance, and fit the boys for any position 
in life they were likely to occupy. The 
masters were gentlemen, and, generally 
succeeded in communicating the tone of 
their thought and manner to the boys. 
There was too much caning; but that 
was then the common fault of schools 
everywhere. I recollect only one in- 
stance of a master showing himself to 
be a tyrant and a bully. 

Upon the subject of the thoroughness 
of the teaching, the patient, deliberate, 


experience at 
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and complete manner in which the foun- 
dations of scholarship were laid, I be- 
lieve there is no question. 

In former times there were accounts 
of dishonest proceedings in the way of 
appropriating the boys’ rations by some 
of the lower officials. Nothing of the 
kind was known in my day. The food 
was good and the allowance suflicient, 
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as the health of the school abundantly 
testified. 

There are some things, I think, it 
would be well to alter, — perhaps they 
are changed now ; but I believe I share 
the strong feeling of most old “ blues ” 
in hoping that, whatever reforms may 
be inaugurated, the blue coat and yellow 
stockings will be held sacred. 


J. M. Hillyar. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Winp of the winter night, 
Under the starry skies 
Somewhere my lady bright, 
Slumbering, lies. 
Wrapped in calm maiden dreams, 
Where the pale moonlight streams, 
Softly she sleeps. 


I do not know her face, 
Pure as the lonely star 
That in yon darkling space 
Shineth afar ; 
Never with soft command 
Touched I her willing hand, 
Kissed I her lips. 


I have not heard her voice, 
I do not know her name; 
Yet doth my heart rejoice, 
Owning her claim ; 
Yet am I true to her; 
All that is due to her 
Sacred I keep. 


Never a thought of me 
Troubles her soft repose ; 
Courant of mine may be 
Lily nor rose. 
They may not bear to her 
This heart’s fond prayer to her, 
Yet—she is mine. 


Wind of the winter night, 
Over the fields of snow, 
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Over the hills so white, 
Tenderly blow! 

Somewhere red roses bloom ; 

Into her warm, hushed room, 
Bear thou their breath. 


Whisper — 


Nay, nay, thou sprite, 
Breathe thou no tender 


word ; 


Wind of the winter night, 
Die thou unheard. 

True love shall yet prevail, 

Telling its own sweet tale: 
Till then I wait. 


Julia CO. R 


THE CONFEDERATE CRUISERS. 


AmonG the famous vessels whose 
names are household words, there is not 
one better known at the present day 
than the Alabama. Other ships have 
become memorable by their voyages or 
their battles ; but the notorious Confed- 
erate cruiser made no discoveries, and 
can be credited with no greater exploits 
than were performed in earlier times by 
hundreds of privateers. The Alabama 
burned and captured a few score of 
peaceful merchantmen; and if this had 
been all, she would have sunk beneath 
the waves of the English Channel and 
been forgotten. Her fame and her im- 
portance in history are due, of course, 
to the great events of which she was the 
cause. She and her two or three con- 
sorts were largely instrumental in de- 
stroying almost entirely the commerce 
of a great country and in bringing two 
powerful nations to the verge of war. 
They formed for years a standing griey- 
ance on the part of one great people 
against another, and were the subjects 
of endless, irritating, and perilous nego- 


tiations. They caused serious innova- 


1 The Secret Service of the Confederate States 
in Europe; or, How the Confederate Cruisers 
were Equipped. By James D. Butiocn. In 


tions and interminable discussions upon 
the public law of the civilized world, 
and finally brought the representatives 
of the proudest people on earth three 
thousand miles to offer an apology, and 
to agree to the Geneva arbitration, 
which, whatever its results, marks an 
era in the history of international dis- 
putes. The history of the Alabama and 
of the other Confederate cruisers built 
abroad displays the real attitude of Eu- 
rope toward the United States during 
the civil war as nothing else can. It is 
this history from a wholly new point of 
view, the Confederate side, which Cap- 
tain Bulloch has undertaken to write, in 
these two goodly volumes,! and it is only 
fair to say at the outset that his work 
is very interesting and valuable. 
Captain Bulloch possesses qualities 
which are of great advantage to him. 
He was the naval agent of the Confed- 
eracy in Europe, and all the delicate and 
dangerous business of building a Con- 
federate navy on the other side of the 
Atlantic passed through his hands. All 
the correspondence connected with these 


two volumes. 
1884 
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Thus fur- 
nished with the amplest material, much 
of it new and important, Captain Bul- 
loch has brought also to his work pro- 
fessional training, an agreeable style, 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
a painstaking spirit. He not only knows 
how to build and sail ships, but he can 
tell the story of their construction and 
of their cruises in simple, brief, and yet 
interesting fashion. The tone of the 
book is extremely temperate, and in the 
narrative portions particularly the au- 
thor writes with the obvious intention 
of being perfectly impartial. We read 
many pages before we abandoned the 
belief that we had at last found a South- 
erner who took part in the late war and 
yet was able, after an interval of twenty 
years, to be thoroughly fair-minded. It 
must be confessed, however, that the 
Southerner of the generation that fought 
the war who, even if he has forgotten 
nothing, has yet learned something is 
still to be discovered. We were particu- 
larly disappointed in this case, because, 
while treating his main theme, Captain 
Bulloch is not only moderate in expres- 
sion, but from his own point of view he 
is singularly fair, and his opinions of his 
country at the present day, although a 
little gloomy, perhaps, show honest and 
patriotic feeling. It is only when he 
leaves his own province that he becomes 
not only unjust, but also displays an 
ignorance which is surprising in any 
educated American. ‘This is especially 
noticeable in his excursions into the re- 
gion of general history. On page 307, 
vol. ii, he says, “ No Northern State 
emancipated its slaves, but the greater 
portion of them were transferred to the 
South by sale, and the remnant gradu- 
ally disappeared.” Where the remnant 
disappeared to, and who constituted the 
large body of free negroes in the North, 
we are not informed, but the whole state- 
ment is ludicrously untrue. Slavery was 
summarily abolished in Massachusetts in 
1783, by judicial decision upon a clause 


affairs is in his possession. 
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of the constitution of 1780, framed for 
that purpose. From the moment when 
that decision was rendered, a negro was 
a free man, and could no more have 
been sold to the South than a white man. 
To stop attempts at kidnapping, an act 
prohibiting the slave-trade was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1788. A similar 
act had already passed in Rhode Island 
in 1787, and soon after was adopted 
in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. In 
Pennsylvania, in 1780, acts were passed 
providing for gradual emancipation, pro- 
hibiting the importation and exportation 
of slaves, and assuring freedom to all 
persons born thereafter in the State, or 
brought into it, except runaways from 
other States and the servants of travel- 
ers and others not remaining more than 
six months. How the Pennsylvanians, 
under these acts, could have sold their 
slaves to the South we leave to Captain 
Bulloch and to the ingenious Liverpool 
solicitors who advised him on the For- 
eign Enlistment Act to determine. The 
Pennsylvania system of gradual eman- 
cipation was at once imitated by Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire. Five States, in short, had eman- 
cipated their slaves by law before 1790. 
It is needless to go further. Captain 
Bulloch’s assertion is either a willful 
misstatement or a piece of unpardon- 
able ignorance ; for there is no room for 
sentiment or opinion on this point. It 
is a simple question of fact. Again, on 
the next page (vol. ii. p. 308), Captain 
Bulloch says that no Northern states- 
man offered or proposed any scheme for 
emancipation, but simply indulged in in- 
vective against the South and the slave- 
holder. ‘The most superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject would have taught 
Captain Bulloch, in the first place, that 
feasible plans of emancipation had been 
carried out in the Northern States, and 
were susceptible of imitation; second- 
ly, that the country had teemed with 
schemes to get rid of slavery from the 
time of the Colonization Society down to 
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the war; and thirdly, that every sensible 
anti-slavery man, and such leaders as 
Charles Sumner, would have hailed with 
delight any arrangement for gradual 
emancipation and for full compensation 
to which the South would have given 
her assent. 

In another place (vol. i. p. 9), in un- 
dertaking to prove the truism that nul- 
lification and secession were doctrines 
which at some time or other received 
support in all parts of the country, Cap- 
tain Bulloch intimates that they orig- 
inated in New England, and begins his 
survey of the question with the Hart- 
ford convention. He has apparently 
forgotten that the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, to which the Hartford convention 
gave the name of “interposition,” really 
originated in the Kentucky and Virginia 
resolutions, which emanated from the 
fertile brain of Jefferson and employed 
the ingenuity of Madison. He has also 
failed to remember the whiskey rebel- 
lion, and the principles enunciated by its 
ringleaders; the resolutions of the Pat- 
rick Henry society at the time of the 
Jay treaty, and the preparations in Vir- 
ginia and the marshaling of Dark’s bri- 
gade in 1801 to seize the government 
in case Burr was chosen over Jefferson 
in the House of Representatives. The 
point is not one of much importance in 
this book, but Southern men ought to 
learn that their position is not strength- 
ened by falsifying or stating loosely 
historical facts. 

But there is one error of this sort 
which far outweighs all others. It is 
an assertion which Captain Bulloch con- 
stantly repeats ; it is made by all South- 
ern writers, and it is high time that it 
was abandoned and consigned to the dust 
heaps. It is the familiar and reiterated 
statement that the South fought for self- 
government and freedom, and in so doing 
occupied the same ground as the colo- 
nies in the Revolution. This agreeable 
theory started as a popular cry, raised 
by the political leaders at the opening 
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of the war in order to rouse the South- 
ern people to fight. It was false then, 
it is false now ; and, historically speak- 
The Rev- 
olution was begun and carried through 
for self-government, in opposition to 
an encroaching and oppressive external 
power. The civil war was fought by the 
North to preserve the Union and to pre- 
vent the South from destroying it. The 
Southern States attempted to leave the 
Union, and thus furnished the casus belli 
because they had lost an election, and 
thereby control of the general govern- 
ment. The Southerners acted like chil- 
dren. When they did not win they 
refused to play. Not a single act of 
any kind had been committed, not a 
single step had been taken, not a single 
scheme, even, had been broached, to 
interfere with their self- government. 
They were absolutely untouched. The 
Republican convention had declared in 
favor of the rights of States, and Mr. 
Lincoln announced that he did not in- 
tend to meddle with the rights of the 
South in any way. The South did not 
wait to see whether the Republicans 
would commit an overt and obnoxious 
act. They did not even give the Re- 


ing, it is barefaced nonsense. 


publicans the opportunity to do anything 


at all. As soon as the election was de- 
cided they prepared to secede; and they 
seceded at the earliest possible moment. 
To say that abuse of the “pet institu- 
tion’’ was the cause of their action is 
idle. There was abuse on both sides. 
The South would not have gone to war 
because they were abused, any more 
than the North. They found they had 
lost control of the government legally. 
They could not regain it by force, and 
so they tried to destroy the Union. The 
North would have borne everything else ; 
but when the Union was assailed, they 
were determined to prevent its dissolu- 
tion by force, and they succeeded. These 
are the plain facts; and this cant about 
fighting for self-government by a people 
who had not been interfered with in 
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any way and who were wholly self-gov- 
erning, and about a stru 


gle for freedom 
the corner-stone of which was 


human 
slavery, is noxious, miserable rubbish, 
which we shall always be sorry to find 
in a respectable book, and most happy 
to characterize according to its deserts 
whenever we do find it. 

There is still another point on which 
we think Captain Bulloch makes a mis- 
take. He steadily and carefully belittles 
and slurs every Northern leader, whether 
civil or military. We can hardly won- 
der that he should feel annoyed in re- 
gard to Mr. Seward, who so successfully 
thwarted the plans of the Confederacy in 
Kurope. But this is no reason that Cap- 
tain Bulloch should attack Mr. Seward, 
repeating his abusive epithets whenever 
he can make an opportunity. We con- 
fess that these assaults by the Confeder- 
ate naval agent upon Mr. Seward have 
given us an increased respect for the 
ability of the Secretary of State and for 
the vigor and effectiveness of his work. 
How much Mr. Seward’s vigilance hurt 
at the time is shown by Captain Bul- 
loch’s outcry over it after a lapse of 
twenty years. At the same time, such 
abuse of an opponent is neither just 
nor generous; and when it is extended 
to all Northern statesmen and soldiers 
it becomes a serious fault of taste and 
Captain Bulloch, for instance, 
goes out of his way to carp and sneer at 
Farragut ; and so it is with all. It cer- 
tainly does not improve the position 
of the South if the men who whipped 
them were such poor creatures, for no 
amount of superiority of resources could 
have supplied the lack of ability and 
courage which is here imputed to every 
one on the Northern side. If Captain 
Bulloch had actually fought in the war 
he would have been more likely to speak 
of his enemies in the manly way adopted 
by General Johnston, who says that he 
never had sympathy with the cheap 
political talk about the Federal armies ; 
for he had been with Northern troops in 


temper. 
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Mexico, and knew them to be brave men 
and good soldiers. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
these points, not directly connected with 
the main subject of Captain Bulloch’s 
work, because they are blemishes com- 
mon to nearly all Southern writers on 
the war, and are especially objectiona- 
ble in a sensible, important, and well- 
written work of this kind. The author 
would have been stronger and his book 
more valuable if he had adhered strictly 
to his subject, and shunned the fair and 
perilous field of general reflection. We 
think, however, that Captain Bulloch 
somewhat misconceives the true point 
raised by the chapter of history which 
he has written. His arguments are all 
devoted to showing that the Confederacy 
acted in a scrupulously legal way, and 
was thoroughly justified in every step 
taken by its agents in Europe. ‘This is 
of no great importance. The lawfulness 
or unlawifulness of the Confederate ac- 
tions abroad possesses nothing more than 
a sentimental interest for the 
of the lost cause. 
and the one 


survivors 
The true question, 
on which this 
throws a great deal of light, 
the attitude of foreigh powers, and espe- 
cially of England and France, toward 
the opposing parties in our civil war. 
The Confederate States needed a navy. 
They had entered upon a desperate 
struggle, and could not build ships at 
home. They therefore undertook to ob- 
tain them abroad. This was natural 
and fair, and no one can blame either 
the Confederacy or its agents for the at- 
tempt. Any people engaged in a war 
are perfectly justified in obtaining mu- 
nitions of all sorts wherever they can. 
The business of the Confederate agents 
was to get ships and arms; and if in so 
doing they violated the laws of other 
countries it was, at worst, a very venial 
offense and one for which they cannot 
be rightly censured, for they acted in 
accordance with what they believed their 
first and highest duty. Be it said in 


narrative 
concerns 
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passing that it was equally the duty of 
the United States to stop these proceed- 
ings by any means in their power, and 
Captain Bulloch’s petulant and offended 
tone, when he refers to the opposition 
and annoyance he experienced from the 
United States ministers and consuls and 
Ile 
was there to get ships; Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Dudley, and the rest of the United 
States there to prevent 
him: and they fought out their quarrels 
in their way, while great armies battled 
over the same issue at home. 

As a matter of fact, the Confederate 
agents violated the law grossly in spirit, 
if not always in letter. 


their agents, is excessively funny. 


officers were 


The Foreign 
Enlistment Act was expressly designed 
to prevent the equipment and despatch 
of ships of war to belligerents. Captain 
Bulloch evaded it by building an un- 
armed ship and sending her out from 
one port, and dispatching her armament 
from another. He cites the Alexandrs 
vase and various opinions of eminent 
Englishmen, to show that sending out 
an unarmed ship intended to become at 
once a ship of war was not a violation 
of the law of England. But he fails 
to show that sending out the Alabama 
in connection with an armament from 
another point, and enlisting men for her 
in England, did not constitute a breach 
of neutrality. The ministers of Eng- 
land in due time admitted that it was. 
Captain Bulloch also attempts to 
meet the charge of violating neutrality 
by crying, “ Tu quoque,” not a very 
good argument at best, and in this in- 
stance singularly worthless. He is led 
into these errors largely by his miscon- 


ception of the difference between recog- 


nition as a belligerent and recognition 
as a nation. The Confederacy obtained 
the former, but not the latter. To for- 
eign powers there were two belligerents 
engaged in our civil war, but only one 
nation. In this latter capacity the Unit- 
ed States not only had accredited and 
received ministers and consuls every- 
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where, but they occupied a much strong- 
er position in the eyes of the world than 
their adversaries, and had corresponding 
advantages. ‘To all this they were fair- 
ly entitled, and of course bought arms 
with much less difficulty than the un- 
authorized agents of insurgent States 
having no recognized national existence. 
Captain Bulloch urges strongly the 
point that emigration was encouraged in 
order to obtain recruits for the North- 
ern armies. Ile forgets that emigration 
and enlistment are two totally different 
things. Even if men were encouraged 
to emigrate to America, they were not 
enlisted until they reached New York; 
whereas the Confederate agents actually 
enlisted men in England, and on Eng- 
lish ships, to fight in the cause of “ lib- 
erty,” as Captain Bulloch rather unwit- 
tingly admits. He also supports his 
charge that the United States recruited 
men abroad by saying that ‘ whole bat- 
talions” in the Federal 
unable to speak English. 
statements an argu- 
ment always, because they are obvious- 
ly untrue. 

The real facts of the 
the relations of foreign 


armies were 
Extravagant 
like this weaken 


case regarding 
powers to our 
civil war can be very briefly stated. 
England and France desired to see the 
United States broken up. They began 
by helping the Confederacy in an un- 
derhand way, and waited events. Had 
the South prospered, they would have 
come out boldly and helped to precip- 
itate the downfall of the Union. Un- 
luckily for them, the Southern cause 
lost ground, and in proportion as it hur- 
ried downward England and France 
shut their ports, and helped to crush the 
unfortunate Confederacy which they had 
encouraged. 

The North can look back on the 
treatment they received from England 
and France with a good deal of indiffer- 
ence, for they obtained afterwards a fair 
measure of redress. The United States 
compelled the withdrawal of the French 
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troops from Mexico, and the failure of 
the Mexican expedition drove the em- 
pire to its deserved ruin. From Eng- 
land we demanded an apology and a 
penalty, and received both. But the 
South has nothing but the bitter mem- 
ory of interested friendship, deceitful 
promises, and blasted hopes as the fruit 
of foreign sympathy. England and 
France have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they wronged and offended both 
sides, without the compensation of hay- 
ing acted in a manly and honorable 
fashion. 

For the first time we learn the exact 
attitude of France. We now know that 
she not only connived at aid to the 
South, but actually urged Mr. Slidell 
and others to build ships of war in 
French dockyards. Thus stimulated, 
the Confederate agents built the ships ; 
but when the vessels were completed 
the tide had turned, and then the French 
government compelled the sale of these 
all-important cruisers to other nations. 


Thus France stood technically clear to- 
ward the United States; but her policy 

yas in reality outrageous. The Confed- 
eracy would never have built ships in 
France unless actually invited to do so 


by the emperor’s government. Led on 
and encouraged in this way, the South 
was at the last moment treacherously 
struck down, because defeat was upon 
her. False to the United States, false 
to the Confederate States, France ex- 
hibits in this connection a profligate self- 
ishness which is not often equaled. 

One merit, however, France possessed: 
whatever she did was plain and definite. 
England vacillated, and let “I dare not 
wait upon I would, like the poor cat i’ 
the adage.” Captain -Bulloch gives a 
history of the causes which led to the 
civil war, drawn from the most singular 
sources imaginable, the English news- 
papers. There is something delicious in 
the idea of writing American history on 
the authority of the cheap sneers of 
Blackwood and the profound learning 
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and fair judgment of the Saturday Re 
view and the London Times. Captain 
Bulloch’s object is to show the enlight- 
enment of English opinion, and how 
England came to understand that the 
cause of the slave-holder was the cause 
of liberty. He might have spared him- 
self the trouble of making this exposi- 
tion. The course of England, the coun- 
try of fair play and moral ideas, was 
dictated by mere selfishness tempered 
by prudence. The aristocracy, and the 
upper classes generally, hailed the war 
between the States with delight. They 
saw the hated republic threatened with 
anarchy and ruin, going to pieces, and 
leaving the world for them to bustle in. 
Thereat they rejoiced mightily. They 
would have liked to recognize the Con- 
federate States as a nation, but prudence 
forbade, and voices which could not be 
disregarded — the voices of John Bright 
and Richard Cobden — were fearlessly 
raised against it. Still they could abuse 
the North and sympathize with the 
South, and this much they did to their 
hearts’ content. They could connive at 
sending out ships of war, and this they 
also did, so far and so long as they dared. 
The Alabama escaped by a trick, as 
Lord John Russell admitted to Mr. Cob- 
den ; and the cases of the Alabama and 
Florida were indefensible, as the same 
minister said to Mr. Adams. The sub- 
ordinate officers of the English govern- 
ment at Liverpool and elsewhere were 
in the interest of the South. The let- 
ter of Morgan, the Liverpool surveyor, 
published in the first volume, shows that 
he, and consequently the government, 
knew the Alabama to be a ship of war, 
and were only anxious that there should 
be no technical violation of the law. 
The builders of the Southern ships were 
honored and applauded for their work ; 
and thus privateers were let loose on 
American commerce from English ports, 
to the great detriment of the United 
States and the great benefit of England, 
and without any effect on the Southern 
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cause. Captain Bulloch is much in- 
censed at the terms “ pirate” and “ cor- 
sair” as applied to the Confederate 
cruisers. It is not easy to say what 
they were. They held commissions de- 
livered on the high seas from an unrec- 
ognized government, which had not a 
port in which to shelter them. They 
differed in no essential respect from pri- 
vateers ; and if we judge them, as Cap- 
tain Bulloch wishes the belligerency of 
the Confederate States to be judged, by 
facts, they were only a species of letter- 
of-marque ships. They did nothing but 
burn and plunder peaceful merchant- 
men, and the only one that fought with 
a ship of war was disastrously beaten. 
There is no use, moreover, in belittling 
the Kearsarge, for Winslow’s only mis- 
take consisted in not sinking the Deer- 
hound, and teaching British sympathiz- 
ers with the South a wholesome lesson 
against meddling. The Alabama had 
a fair fight, and was whipped. It is a 
great pity that the same cannot be said 
of the Florida. 

Gradually, however, the policy of 
England changed, to the great and bit- 
ter dismay of the Confederate agents. 
The two big rams, innocent, unarmed 
things, were watched and stopped, to 
the intense and natural disgust of Cap- 
tain Bulloch. The Shenandoah got 
loose, but on the whole the path of the 
naval.agent of the Confederacy became 
harder and harder. England began, in 
fact, to live up to her international du- 
ties. The South was really as much an 
object of sympathy as ever, her cause 
was as good as it had been in 1861 
and 1862, and her troops were fighting 
with undiminished gallantry. Unfortu- 
nately, she was rushing to defeat, and as 
her pace was accelerated England be- 
came more and more hostile. We do 
not wonder that Captain Bulloch writes 
bitterly of English vacillation. It is 
only surprising that he is so moder- 
ate. He is even now unwilling to face 
the truth, although he tells it frankly. 
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There is an old epigram, written by 
Sir John Harrington, which covers the 
case : — 
‘Treason doth never prosper; what ’s the reason ? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason.”’ 
At the outset the cause of the South 
was in England the cause of liberty, of 
aristocracy, and of “ the gentleman,” and 
everybody praised it and tried to help 
it. But it did not prosper. Then it 
became treason, and the gentle would-be 
ally cast it out in the cold, and congratu- 
lated the victor. Cobden says in one of 
his letters, “I have seen with disgust 
the altered tone with which America 
has been treated since she was believed 
to have committed suicide, or something 
like it. In our diplomacy, our press, and 
with our public speakers, all hastened 
to kick the dead lion. Now (1868) 
in afew months everybody will know 
that the North will triumph; and what 
troubles me is lest I should live to see 
our ruling class — which can understand 
and respect power better than any other 
class — grovel once more, and more 
basely than before, to the giant of de- 
mocracy. This would not only inspire 
me with disgust and indignation, but 
with shame and humiliation. I think I 
see signs that it is coming. The Times 
is less insolent and Lord Palmerston is 
more civil. .. . The alteration of tone 
(in the debate) is very remarkable. It 
is clear that the homage which was re- 
fused to justice and humanity will be 
freely given to success.” There could 
be no better statement of the case than 
that of Cobden. It is indeed well worth 
our while to look back and see, in these 
volumes, just what the course of the rul- 
ing classes in England was. Much has 
been forgotten, and it is a matter on 
which it is well occasionally to refresh 
our memories, so that we may bear in 
mind what the admiration and friendship 
of the English are worth. They admire 
our success; they respect a people who 
can fight hard, and then pay their debts 
at the rate of a hundred millions a year. 
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That is the beginning and end of the 
whole matter. If we were to get into 
serious trouble again, the old policy 
would be repeated, and even extended, 
if it seemed likely to be safe and profit- 
able. It is particularly instructive to 
read Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, confi- 
dently assuring the world that the South 
would succeed; and it is sad to find the 
same gentleman, the great moral states- 
man, some years after declaring that he 
had always been a friend to the North, 
and that his predictions of Southern 
success, which were cheered to the echo 
when they were uttered, really meant 
nothing, and were full of good-will to 
the United States. Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct represents that of the ruling 
classes of England. Their whole course 
during our civil war presents a touch- 
ing example of England’s well-known 
affection for the weaker party in a fight. 
That English affection for the weak is 
always robust when the weaker side is 
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likely to win, and fades away when the 
weaker side is driven to the wall. The 
one thing which England never forgives 
is failure ; the one thing she never fails 
to worship and follow is success. This 
is the way of the world and of nations ; 
but it becomes repulsive when it is ac- 
companied with loud moral talk, pro- 
fessions of love of fair play, and wretch- 
ed cant about always sympathizing as a 
people with the weaker party. The pol- 
icy and the acts of England and France 
in regard to both sides, in our civil 
war, make a sorry chapter in the his- 
tory of those countries, and one of which 
they have reason to be ashamed. Noth- 
ing, let us say in conclusion, throws more 
light upon this subject or gives a better 
idea of it than the well-written and in- 
teresting work of the naval agent of the 
Confederacy, which we have discussed, 
and which constitutes a real and impor- 
tant addition to the best and truest his- 
tory of that exciting time. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S LATEST CHARACTER. 


Mr. AntHony TROLLOPE, who in his 
lifetime drew the portraits of a multi- 
tude of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
has left for exhibition after his death 
one of the most truthful and interest- 
ing in the series, —a portrait of him- 
self,! treated with that directness of 
touch and honesty which have made 
his squires, parsons, noblemen, gentle- 
men, and gentlewomen truthful repre- 
sentations of a-matter-of-fact England. 
In speaking of the business of the nov- 
elist, Mr. Trollope says, — 

“ He desires to make his readers so 
intimately acquainted with his charac- 
ters that the creatures of his brain 
should be to them speaking, moving, 


1 An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1883. 


living, human creatures. This he can 
never do unless he know those fictitious 
personages himself; and he can never 
know them unless he can live with them 
in the full reality of established intima- 
cy. They must be with him as he lies 
down to sleep, and as he wakes from 
his dreams. He must learn to hate 
them and to love them. He must ar- 
gue with them, quarrel with them, for- 
give them, and even submit to them. 
He must know of them whether they be 
cold-blooded or passionate, whether true 
or false, and how far true and how far 
false. The depth and the breadth and 
the narrowness and the shallowness of 
each should be clear to him. And, as 
here, in our outer world, we know that 
men and women change, — become worse 
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or better as temptation or conscience 
may guide them, — so should these cre- 
ations of his change, and every change 
should be noted by him. On the last 
day of each month recorded, every per- 
son in his novel should be a month older 
than on the first. If the would-be nov- 
elist have aptitudes that way, all this 
will come to him without much strug- 
gling ; but if it do not come, I think he 
can only make novels of wood. 

“It is so that I have lived with my 
characters, and thence has come what- 
ever success I have obtained. There 
is a gallery of them, and of all in that 
gallery I may say that I know the tone 
of the voice and the color of the hair, 
every flame of the eye, and the very 
clothes they wear. Of man I 
could he would have 
said these or the other words; of every 
woman, whether she would then have 
smiled When I 
shall feel that this intimacy ceases, then 
I shall know that the old horse should 
be turned out to grass.” 

Most people imagine that they know 
themselves in this fashion ; but let them 
try to tell the story of their lives, and 
they will see what poor stuff they will 
make of it. Mr. Trollope knew himself 
as he knew his characters, and the facili- 
ty which he had acquired as the historian 
of imaginary persons stood him in good 
stead when he came to write his own 
history. He was as real to himself as 
Mr. Crawley and Johnny Eames were to 
him ; and as, in sketching their lives, he 
knew a great deal more than he told, 


each 


assert whether 


or so have frowned. 


but told what was necessary to be known, 


so in this autobiography he has gone 
just so far in narrating the circum- 
stances and development of his life as a 
complete picture, with the Trollope lim- 
itations, required. The reason why 
Hawthorne could never have written 
his autobiography, and chose that no 
one else, if he could prevent it, should 
write his life, was in the kind of inter- 
est which he took in the persons whom 
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he created. He could not stop short of 
the arcana of being; and however much 
he might use introspection for this pur- 
pose, it would have been an insult to 
himself had he treated himself in print 
as he treated even Miles Coverdale. 
Mr. Trollope stopped a long way short 
of the arcana of being, and had no dif- 
ficulty in usipg quite as much frankness 
concerning himself as he used concern- 
ing his fictitious characters. 

The sketch which he draws of his 
boyish life is much the most complete 
and penetrating part of the autobiog- 
raphy. Since he was making an ob- 
ject of himself, his boyhood was natu- 
rally more easily projected into space 
than his later life, to which he was more 
closely linked. Most people find it 
easier to detach their personality from 
their boyhood than from their maturity. 
The boy is father of the man, and a 
man does not confuse his father with 
himself. Trollope’s boyhood was a mis- 
erable existence, haunted by indigent 
gentility, and cursed with more than 
ordinary boyish awkwardness and isola- 
tion. The distinctness with which he re- 
members all his wretchedness induces a 
mingled sense of pity and shame. Poor 
little Trollope! he says to himself. You 
were kicked and cuffed about; but oh, 
how generally unattractive you must 
have been! 

His account of his mother and his fa- 
ther is exceedingly well done. There 
is no want of respect, and yet he man- 
ages to give the reader a very clear no- 
tion of the visionary, unpractical char- 
acter of his father, and the courageous, 
optimistic, self-satisfied nature of his 
mother. His mother, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the earliest of the 
English censors who found the United 
States disgracefully different from Eng- 
land. “No observer,” her son candidly 
says, “ was certainly ever less qualified 
to judge of the prospects, or even of the 
happiness, of a young people. No one 
could have been worse adapted by nature 
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for the task of learning whether a nation 
was in a way to thrive. Whatever she 
saw she judged, as most women do, from 
her own standing-point. If a thing were 
ugly to her eyes, it ought to be ugly to 
all eyes; and if ugly, it must be bad. 
What though people had plenty to eat 
and clothes to wear, if they put their feet 
upon the tables and did not reverence 
their betters? ‘The Americans were to 
her rough, uncouth, and vulgar, and she 
told them so... . Her volumes were 
very bitter; but they were also clever, 
and they saved the family fromruin.... 
Work sometimes came hard to her, so 
much being required, — for she was ex- 
travagant, and liked to have money to 
spend; but of all people I have known, 
she was the most joyous, or, at any rate, 
the most capable of joy.” The notices 
of his mother are many, and each adds 
to our acquaintance; but of his father 
he writes more briefly, though with a 
summing up which reads as if it were 
taken out of the book of the day of 
judgment : — 

“I sometimes look back, meditating 
for hours together, on his adverse fate. 
He was a man finely educated, of great 
parts, with immense capacity for work, 
physically strong, very much beyond 
the average of men, addicted to no vices, 
carried off by no pleasures, affectionate 
by nature, most anxious for the welfare 
of his children, born to fair fortunes, 
who, when he started in the world, may 
be said to have had everything at his 
feet. But everything went wrong with 
him. The touch of his hand seemed to 
create failure. He embarked in one 
hopeless enterprise after another, spend- 
ing on each all the money he could at 
the time command. But the worst curse 
to him of all was a temper so irritable 
that even those whom he loved the best 
could not endure it. We were all es- 
tranged from him, and yet I believe that 
he would have given his heart’s blood 
for any of us. His life, as I knew it, 
was one long tragedy.” 
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The outward circumstances of his 
own life, after he left his home and be- 
gan to support himself, were more va- 
ried than fall to the lot of most men. 
He obtained a clerkship in the post- 
office ; and when he was regarded by 
lis superior officers as a ne’er-do-weel, 
he asked and obtained permission to un- 
dertake a difficult task in connection with 
the work of the office in Ireland. His 
success there laid the foundation of his 
business fortune. He remained in the 
post-office service until 1867, a period of 
thirty-three years; but it must not be 
supposed that the varied circumstance 
of his life was outside of this work. On 
the contrary, it was by means of it. For 
a large part of the time his business was 
to make journeys for the office, to fer- 


- ret out abuses, and to establish postal 


connections with remote hamlets. 
“Early in 1851,” he says, “I was 
sent upon a job of special official work, 
which for two years so completely ab- 
sorbed my time that I was able to write 
nothing. A plan was formed for ex- 
tending the rural delivery of letters, and 
for adjusting the work, which up to that 
time had been done in a very irregular 
manner. <A country letter-carrier would 
be sent in one direction, in which there 
were but few letters to be delivered, the 
arrangement having originated, proba- 
bly, at the request of some influential 
person ; while in another direction there 
was no letter-carrier, because no influ- 
ential person had exerted himself. It 
was intended to set this right throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; and I 
quickly did the work in the Irish dis- 
trict to which I was attached. I was 
then invited to do the same in a_por- 
tion of England, and I spent two of the 
happiest years of my life at the task. 
I began in Devonshire, and visited, I 
think I may say, every nock in that 
county, in Cornwall, Somersetshire, the 
greater part of Dorsetshire, the Channel 
Islands, part of Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Here- 
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fordshire, Monmouthshire, and the six 
southern Welsh counties. In this way 
I had an opportunity of seeing a con- 
siderable portion of Great Britain with 
a minuteness which few have enjoyed. 
And I did my business after a fashion 
in which no official man has 
many years. I 
went almost everywhere on horseback. 
I had two hunters of my own, and here 
and there, where I could, I hired a third 
horse. 


other 


worked, at least for 


I had an Irish groom with me, 
an old man, who has now been in my 
service for thirty-five years ; and in this 
manner I saw almost every house —I 
think I may say every house of impor- 
The ob- 
ject was to create a postal network which 
should catch all recipients of letters.” 
This and similar work brought inci- 


tance — in this large district. 


dents of an amusing character, which 
Mr. Trollope recounts, in passing; but 
his autobiography is not one of his life, 
except as it bears pretty distinctly upon 
his literary career, and so he does not 
dwell at length upon his experience. It 
is very clear, however, that this excur- 
siveness of occupation brought him im- 
mense resources, and enabled him to 
give that multitudinous detail on which 
he built the structure of his stories and 
their characters. If one is studying a 
particular subject every book which he 
opens casually has a page which illu- 
mines his study ; and Mr. Trollope, busy 
with the creation of characters and inci- 
dents, could not fail to find right and 
left, as he went about the post-office 
business, materials for his work. 

He does not say this in so many 
words, but the passage which we first 
quoted in this paper leaves us in no 
doubt. No one could live day by day 
in the imaginary world which Mr. Trol- 
lope projected, consort with its people 
and know them intimately, without econ- 
omizing to the fullest extent all the ex- 
perience which he enjoyed in the flesh- 
and-blood world which he inhabited. 
Mr. Trollope went still further. He 
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accustomed himself to a continuity of 
literary labor which fairly takes one’s 
breath away. He is to the weak-willed 
literary brother what Miss Jane Taylor's 
Mistress Dial was to the Discontented 
Pendulum. For Mr. Trollope was an 
indefatigable civil-service clerk ; he was 
a rider to hounds, who followed that 
aiusement with a dogged persistency 
which makes his sport a satire upon 
other men’s business; he was a club 
man ; he was, so far as glimpses show, 
a man of fine domestic habits. In each 
occupation he did enough to satisfy 
those who were engaged in the same 
yay, and yet in literature he was the 
most voluminous of authors. At the 
close of his autobiography, he writes, — 

“ And so I end the record of my liter- 
ary performances, which I think are more 
in amount than the works of any other 
living English author. If any English 
authors not living have written more, — 
as may probably have been the case, — 
I do not know who they are. I find 
that, taking the books which have ap- 
peared under our names, I have pub- 
lished much more than twice as much as 
Carlyle. I have also published consid- 
erably more than Voltaire, even includ- 
ing his letters. We are told that Varro, 
at the age of eighty, had written four 
hundred and eighty volumes, and that 
he went on writing for eight years long- 
er. I wish I knew what was the length 
of Varro’s volumes; I comfort myself by 
reflecting that the amount of manuscript 
described as a book in Varro’s time was 
not much. Varro, too, is dead, and Vol- 
taire ; whereas I am still living, and may 
add to the pile.” 

The explanation has been hinted at. 
The old prescription of nulla dies sine 
linea was taken literally by Trollope. 
When at home he did all his writing be- 
fore breakfast, and when traveling he 
worked on the railway train or in his 
stateroom until he had finished his stint. 
So perfectly did he have his literary 
pulse under control that it beat two hun- 
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dred and fifty words to every quarter of 
an hour. Think of that, unhappy litté- 
rateurs, who wait for the mood and weave 
a Penelope’s web, tearing up every night 
the unsatisfactory pages of the day! Not 
only was this daily practice possible be- 
cause of the daily association with the 
characters to be drawn, but the familiar 
life with the heroes and heroines of his 
stories, to which Mr. Trollope refers so 
often, was made a habit by the daily rec- 
ord of their doings. If he had only 
thought about them, and rarely written, 
they would have faded from his thought. 
If he had written irregularly and by 
moods, he would have needed to recall 
features and characteristics with a spe- 
cial effort. It was because Mr. Trollope 
made his work so common that he was 
able to make it so real and so generally 
even. 

The narrative of his literary career is 
the occasion of his autobiography, and 
brings with it many reflections upon the 
history of the novel, criticisms upon oth- 
er writers, and suggestions of the con- 
dition of authorship in England. By 
what he says of criticism Mr. Trollope 
lifts the corner of a curtain which hides 
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a very repulsive picture of English lit- 
erary life. Is it possible that there is 
so much lack of self-respect in authors 
and so much personal prejudice in crit- 
icism as Mr. Trollope, by making his 
own career an exception, would have us 
believe ? 

The whole work is so entertaining 
that it is hard to forego the pleasure of 
pointing out the many amusing passages. 
Mr. Trollope, criticising himself, and 
turning over the leaves of his own books 
in the company of the readers, is as de- 
lightful as any figure which he has placed 
within those books. The suggestions 
which his career makes to the young lit- 
térateur are well worth heeding ; but af- 
ter all, there is nothing which the auto- 
biography gives of so much value as the 
character of this sturdy Englishman, the 
very hero of the matter of fact ; tramp- 
ing through fiction, riding to hounds, 
making straight lines from the post-office 
to every house, who worships in his nov- 
els an English Destiny as sure as the 
Greek Fate, and looks back upon his 
own life with a solid satisfaction in the 
good sense which has made it a cheerful 
success. 





GREATER BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Bisuop Butter, in the course of an 
argument, entertained the theory that a 
whole nation might suffer from an at- 
tack of insanity. Mr. Seeley, in his 
lectures on the Expansion of England, 
seems to assume that the English nation 
is the victim of mental myopy. Here 
is a nation, he says in effect, which is a 
world-state, and has been since 1600, 
yet stupidly insists on regarding itself 
as a European kingdom, with large, in- 

1 The Expansion of England. Two Courses of 


Lectures. By J. R. Sretey, M. A. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1883. 


deed overgrown, colonial and dependent 
possessions. Its historians and states- 
men persist in confining their attention 
to the interior development and the pol- 
itics of a little island; its people are 
still insular in their consciousness ; yet 
all the while a Greater Britain is form- 
ing, which must be measured, not by the 
limited states of the European system, 
but by the two great powers which cast 
their shadows on the future, Russia and 
the United States. It is Mr. Seeley’s 
business, in these lectures, to interpret 
English history since the time of Eliz- 
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abeth by the growth of this Greater 
3ritain. 

There is something almost grotesque 
in this conception of a people attaining 
an imperial state, yet so near-sighted as 
to need the artificial aid of two courses 
of lectures to enable them to see dis- 
tinctly beyond their nose. M. Jourdain 
becomes commonplace, in comparison. 
None the less, the reader of these lec- 
tures, especially if he be an American, 
does not find it difficult to accept Mr. 
Seeley’s judgment of his countrymen. 
When Disraeli, acting out one of his 
own spangling romances, invested Queen 
Victoria with the title of Empress of 
India, the conventional Englishman was 
made thoroughly uncomfortable. He 
felt that the prime minister was making 
a guy of the Queen, and yet he was 
unable to deny that England did have 
an unquestionable sovereignty in India. 
The Jingo crowd were delighted, but ap- 
parently still less able to give an historic 
justification. It was the open secret of 
Disraeli’s mysterious nature that he had 
the penetration of a Semitic mind with 
the vulgar liking for a hair-oil gentility, 
which made him capable of an impe- 
rial instinct while he appeared to be a 
showman. 

It comes easier, we suspect, to an 
American, who has grown up in the 
consciousness of his citizenship, to give 
immediate assent to the main proposi- 
tions laid down by Mr. Seeley in his fas- 
cinating volume. We are accustomed, 
in the United States, to think continen- 
tally, when we undertake historical stud- 
ies; and by our remoteness from the 
party politics of England and the influ- 
ence of social traditions, we are able to 
follow more freely a generalization of 
history which is indifferent to the tri- 
umphs of party and the succession of a 
royal family. 

At any rate, Mr. Seeley’s reading of 
English history is so reasonable, and so 
intelligent in its apprehension of the re- 
lation of the United States to modern 
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civilization, that we find it by far the 
best working hypothesis of the develop- 
ment of England which has been pre- 
sented to students. It is so simple, so 
comprehensive, and so suggestive that 
we accept it at once, and are scarcely 
prepared to offer any objection, except 
the obvious one that if Mr. Seeley is 
right, then historians for the most part 
have been on the wrong track ; and more 
startling still, the English people have 
wanted the consciousness which it is 
hard to dissociate from a long historic 
development. It may be suggested, 
however, on this last point, that there 
is a good deal more of practical recog- 
nition of Greater Britain than shows it- 
self in parliamentary discussion, or even 
in journalism. Certainly one of the 
most striking phenomena apparent to 
the stranger in London is the evidence 
which meets him on every hand that 
the city is the metropolis of Greater 
Britain. A walk of an hour about the 
Mansion House district brings to the 
eye the geographical names of all quar- 
ters of the globe. 

The first course of eight lectures con- 
cerns itself with the history of England 
as it regards the colonies and the United 
States, and is in effect a new reading of 
that history in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Seeley complains that the unity of 
the period has heretofore been missed, 
because students have pursued an arti- 
ficial method in grouping the facts. 
“We have an unfortunate habit,” he 
says, “of distributing historical affairs 
under reigns. We do this mechanically, 
as it were, even in periods where we rec- 
ognize — nay, where we exaggerate — 
the insignificance of the monarch. The 
first Georges were, in my opinion, by no 
means so insignificant as is often sup- 
posed ; but even the most influential sov- 
ereign has seldom a right to give his 
name to an age. Much misconception, 
for example, has arisen out of the ex- 
pression Age of Louis XIV. The jirst 
step, then, in arranging and dividing any 
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period of English history is to get rid 
of such useless headings as Reign of 
Queen Anne, Reign of George L, Reign 
of George II. In place of these we 
must study to put divisions founded 
upon some reai stage of progress in the 
national life. We must look onward, 
not from king to king, but from great 
event to great event. And in order to 
do this we must estimate events, meas- 
ure their greatness ; a thing which can- 
not be done without considering them 
and analyzing them closely. When, with 
respect to any event, we have satisfied 
ourselves that it deserves to rank among 
the leading events of the national his- 
tory, the next step is to trace the causes 
by which it was produced. In this way 
each event takes the character of a 
development, and each development of 
this kind furnishes a chapter to the na- 
tional history, —a chapter which will get 
its name from the event.” 

We may say, in passing, that an 
American student is likely to accept this 
rational statement more easily than an 
English student, because the shortness 
of administrative terms and the wider 
distribution of authority have led him to 
study his history rather by natural peri- 
ods; and though the formal division by 
Presidents is still retained in many text- 
books, the better judgment refuses to 
acknowledge it except as a convenience 
to the memory. With this principle in 
mind, Mr. Seeley, taking the period 
from 1688 to 1815, finds that the great 
events are foreign wars, and he aims to 
discover the unity of purpose pervading 
them. Upon the surface there is only 
a confused succession of wars, having 
no apparent connection. “ But look a 
little closer,” he proceeds, “and after 
all you will discover some uniformities. 
For example, out of these seven wars of 
England five are wars with France from 
the beginning, and both the other two, 
though the belligerent at the outset was 
in the first Spain, and in the second our 
own colonies, yet became in a short time 
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and ended as wars with France. Now 
here is one of those general facts which 
we are in search of. The full magni- 
tude of it is not usually perceived, be- 
cause the whole middle part of the 
eighteenth century has passed too much 
into oblivion. . . . The truth is, these 
wars group themselves very symmetric- 
ally, and the whole period stands out as 
an age of gigantic rivalry between Eng- 
land and France, a kind of second Hun- 
dred Years’ War. ... I said that the 
expansion of England in the New World 
and Asia is the formula which sums up 
for England the history of the eighteenth 
century. I point out now that the great 
triple war of the middle of that century 
is neither more nor less than the great 
decisive duel between England and 
France for the possession of the New 
World.. It was perhaps scarcely per- 
ceived at the time, as it has been seldom 
remarked since ; but the explanation of 
that second Hundred Years’ War be- 
tween England and France, which fills 
the eighteenth century, is this, — that 
they were rival candidates for the pos- 
session of the New World; and the triple 
war, which fills the middle of the centu- 
ry, is as it were the decisive campaign 
in that great world-struggle.” 

All this has a familiar sound to our 
ears ; for no one, in reading the history of 
the United States, has failed to recognize 
the critical passage of the struggle of 
England and France for possession, and 
the momentous result of the fall of 
Quebec. It is in the relation of minor 
European complications to this struggle 
that Mr. Seeley shows his historical in- 
sight, and in his clear discrimination of 
the relative importance of the colonial 
and the church question. Thus, he illu- 
minates at once the perplexity of the 
war of the Spanish succession, when he 
says, “ We must not be misled by the 
name. Much has been said of the wick- 
ed waste of blood and treasure of which 
we were guilty, when we interfered in 
a Spanish question with which we had 
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no concern, or terrified ourselves with a 
phantom of French ascendency which 
had no reality. How much better, it 
has been said, to devote ourselves to the 
civilizing pursuit of trade! But read in 
Ranke how the war broke out. You 
will find that it was precisely trade that 
led us into it. The Spanish succession 
touched us because France threatened, 
by establishing her influence in Spain, 
to enter into the Spanish monopoly of 
the New World, and to shut us irrevo- 
cably out of it. Accordingly, the great 
practical results of this war to England 
were colonial, namely, the conquest of 
Acadie and the Asiento contract, which 
for the first time made England on the 
great scale a slave-trading power.” 
This, then, is the thesis, worked out 
with a most suggestive use of histori- 
cal material, and full of instruction to 
American as well as English students. 
Mr. Seeley is led, necessarily, to inquire 
into the whole meaning of colonies and 
empire, and to distinguish between these 
systems as applicable to England and 
systems having the same title but far 
different historical interpretation. He 
maintains that Englishmen, when asking, 
What is the good of colonies ? have con- 
stantly been misled by a false concep- 
tion of what English colonies really are. 
“ That question,” he remarks, “ implies 
that we think of a colony, not as part 
of our state, but as a possession belong- 
ing to it. For we should think it ab- 
surd to raise such a question about a 
recognized part of the body politic. 
Who ever thought of inquiring whether 
Cornwall or Kent rendered any suffi- 
cient return for the money which we lay 
out upon them, — whether those coun- 
ties were worth keeping? The tie that 
holds together the parts of a nation- 
state is of another kind; it is not com- 
posed of considerations of profit and 
loss, but is analogous to the family bond. 
The same tie would hold a nation to its 
colonies, if colonies were regarded as 
simply an extension of the nation. If 
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Greater Britain, in the full sense of the 
phrase, really existed, Canada and Aus- 
tralia would be to us as Kent and Corn- 
wall.” When he says of the term colo- 
nial possessions, “ At the bottom of it 
certainly was the idea that the colony 
was an estate, which was to be worked 
for the benefit of the mother-country,” 
he almost succeeds in putting into a 
phrase the explanation of the secession 
of the thirteen American colonies from 
Great Britain. 

The most noticeable omission in Mr. 
Seeley’s argument is in a failure to take 
account of the factor of local govern- 
ment. He sees that in the increased 
facility of intercourse mere distance of 
space is not fatal to unity of govern- 
ment; but he does not seem to consider 
that, while Canada and Australia are 
much nearer to London than the col- 
onies here were in 1775, the principle of 
autonomy which lay imbedded in Eng- 
lish liberty, and acted as a powerful sol- 
vent in separating the thirteen colonies 
from Great Britain, is constantly gain- 
ing in force in the colonies of Great 
Britain to-day, and shaping the destiny 
of those colonies. He points to the 
United States as having successfully 
solved the great problem of expansion 
on a vast scale, when she throws out 
States into her new territory without 
shaking her political system, and he ap- 
pears to intimate that the future of Great 
Britain lies in federation. Unless we 
misread his pages, he regards the United 
States as offering an illustration of such 
federation ; but the unity of the nation 
lies deeper than any state lines or ad. 
justment of state interests. There is an 
indefeasible property in territorial boun- 
daries, which cannot be overlooked. 
Were the time ever to come when Alas- 
ka should be a flourishing state, there 
would be a steadily growing demand to 
rectify the boundaries of the Pacific 
coast, and the old war cry of “ Fifty- 
four forty, or fight !” would have a new 
significance. A federation of separated 
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countries may be possible in a Greater 
Britain, but the union of the United 
States is nota historical parallel. Such 
a federation might precede, but it could 
not prevent, the perfect autonomy of 
Australia or Canada. 

“Tf the colonies are not, in the old 
phrase,” says Mr. Seeley, “ possessions 
of England, then they must be a part 
of England; and we must adopt this 
view in earnest. We must cease alto- 
gether to say that England is an island 
off the northwestern coast of Europe ; 
that it has an area of one hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles and a 
population of thirty odd millions. We 
must cease to think that emigrants, when 
they go to colonies, leave England or 
are lost to England. We must cease to 
think that the history of England is the 
history of the Parliament that sits at 
Westminster, and that affairs which are 
not discussed there cannot belong to 
English history. When we have ac- 
customed ourselves to contemplate the 
whole empire together and call it all 
England, we shall see that here too is 
a United States; here too is a great ho- 
mogeneous people, one in blood, lan- 
guage, religion, and laws, but dispersed 
over a boundless space. We shall see 
that, though it is held together by strong 
moral ties, it has little that can be called 
@ constitution, no system that seems 
capable of resisting any severe shock. 
But if we are disposed to doubt wheth- 
er any system can be devised capable of 
holding together communities so distant 
from each other, then is the time to rec- 
ollect the history of the United States 
of America. For they have such a sys- 
tem. They have solved this problem. 
They have shown that in the present 
age of the world political unions may 
exist on a vaster scale than was possible 
in former times. No doubt our problem 
has difficulties of its own, — immense 
difficulties. But the greatest of these 
difficulties is one which we make our- 
selvés. It is the false preconception 
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which we bring to the question, that the 
problem is insoluble, that no such thing 
ever was done or ever will be done; it 
is our misinterpretation of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. From that Revolution 
we infer that all distant colonies, sooner 
or later, secede from the mother-coun- 
try. We ought to infer only that they 
secede when they are held under the old 
colonial system.” 

It is entirely possible to follow Mr. 
Seeley in his most interesting interpre- 
tation of modern English history by the 
great fact of the expansion of England 
without accepting his apparent conclu- 
sion. He complains that Englishmen 
have misunderstood their own history, 
and, in the passage last quoted, he sees 
the remedy in a new and juster view. 
“We must cease to think,” he says; 
and again, “ When we have accustomed 
ourselves to contemplate.” But does a 
nation thus rectify its misunderstand- 
ing? No doubt England to-day has its 
representatives, like Mr. Seeley, who 
have reached this broader consciousness ; 
and their views may find concrete ex- 
pression in legislation, which in turn 
will react upon national thought. Nev- 
ertheless, a more philosophical judg- 
ment, as we think, takes this persistent 
misunderstanding as radical and funda- 
mental, itself an index to national lim- 
itations. If for two hundred years 
England has thus been expanding, and 
needs to be told of it at last by a Cam- 
bridge professor, the doubt remains if 
there are not conditions of nationality, 
overlooked in the survey, which defeat 
the prediction of a vast English union. 
Certain it is that the United States as a 
nation has attained the consciousness of 
an organism through means which di- 
rectly antagonize the assumptions of Mr. 
Seeley. The war for independence 
marked the beginning of this conscious- 
ness, but it was not until the close of the 
second war with England that this coun- 
try really cut loose from Europe. It was 
not until it had swung out of the great 
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current of European life that it bore on 
its way with anything like a distinct 
purpose. Independence and union have 
been closely bound with continental in- 
tegrity, and the highest expression of 
national life in free political institutions, 
self-control, art, and religion is the slow 
product of this self-poised condition. 
The recent action of Australia is a slight 
The land 
held by a people is a far more potent 
factor in nationality than Mr. Seeley 
seems to suspect. 


intimation of the same truth. 


Yet there may be a prophetic view 
of national life which takes too much 
heed to the relation of the people to 
the land. The very alluring survey by 
Mr. Zincke,' to which we have once 
before referred, reminds one a little of 
the speculations which Franklin used 
with so much skill when encouraging 
his countrymen in the establishment of 
a separate Mr. Zincke 
forecasts the English-speaking popula- 


government. 
tion of the globe in successive quarter 
centuries, upon the basis of the increase 
during the past hundred years, and finds 
that, with a total of ninety-three millions 
in 1880, there will be a thousand mill- 
ions in 1980. The progression of the 
United States population alone will be 
at the rate of doubling itself every 
twenty-five years; so that, with fifty 
millions to-day, there will be eight hun- 
dred millions a century hence. 

With these vast figures, and with the 
North continent, Australia, 
South Africa, and an etcetera for a field 
upon which to marshal them, he sketches 
a civilization which is most flattering to 
one’s English pride, and more than that 
to our American sense ; for he rests this 
mighty civil virtue which is to be upon 
the American idea that every man shall 
own his farm. Mr. Seeley shows how 
England has ceased to be an agricul- 
tural country, and has become a com- 


American 


1 The Plough and the Dollar; or, The Englishry 
of a Century Hence. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 
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mercial one. Mr. Zincke turns his back 
on England, apparently, and finds in 
the agricultural basis of Western civili- 
zation the promise of a stupendous fu- 
ture. There is, in his speculations, as 
in those of many political philosophers 
to-day, a certain dream of a Paradise Re- 
gained rather than of a new Jerusalem. 
It is impossible to read his glowing 
pamphlet without a kindling at one’s 
heart; yet when it is laid aside, and 
one sits down to reason the matter out 
from the facts of present civilization, the 
outlook is not so simple and majestic. 
There are certain stubborn elements of 
society in our American life which re- 
fuse to yield to the seductions of Mr. 
Zincke’s prophecy. There are, too, the 
facts of great cities, of factories, of cor- 
porations, of the gravitation of wealth 
and land itself into the hands of a few, 
even in America, which come in to dis- 
turb the equation. For all that, it is an 
interesting sign of the times that the 
redemption of the world’s surface should 
play so important a part in speculation ; 
that land and its tenure should be the 
one subject to which men recur in their 
political thought. Mr. Seeley’s great 
federation Mr. Zincke’s colossal 
Englishry may be dreams, but they are 
not idle ones, for they both throw light 
on the tendencies of history, and have 
a large value for American students. 
They have an excellent use also in en- 
larging the very conceptions of historical 
study, and we cannot withhold the con- 
cluding passage of Mr. Seeley’s book as 
bearing upon this point. 

“JT am often told by those who, like 
myself, study the question how history 
should be taught, Oh, you must, before 
all things, make it interesting! I agree 
with them in a certain sense, but I give 
a different sense to the word interesting, 
— a sense which after all is the original 
and proper one. By interesting they 
mean romantic, poetical, surprising; I 
do not try to make history interesting 
in this sense, because I have fowif*that 


and 
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it cannot be done without adulterating 
history and mixing it with falsehood. 
But the word interesting does not prop- 
erly mean romantic. ‘That is interest- 
ing in the proper sense which affects our 
interests, which closely concerns us and 
is deeply important to us. I have tried 
to show you that the history of modern 
England from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century is interesting in this 
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sense, because it is pregnant with great 
results, which will affect the lives of our- 
selves and our children and the future 
greatness of our country. Make history 
interesting, indeed! I cannot make his- 
tory more interesting than it is, except 
by falsifying it. And therefore, when I 
meet a person who does not find history 
interesting, it does not occur to me to 
alter history ; I try to alter him.” 





MR. CRAWFORD’S TO LEEWARD. 


IF any one asks, with a slow shake of 
the head, how Mr. Crawford can turn 
out long stories in such rapid succession, 
the simplest answer is the most conclu- 
sive: he has stories to tell. Any one 
with a head for figures can reckon how 
many working hours would be required 
for the mechanical labor of writing To 
Leeward,}! his latest novel in book form ; 
and the calculation would probably show 
how much time Mr. Crawford gave to 
one novel. We know nothing whatever 
of Mr. Crawford’s habits of work; we 
judge simply from the book itself that 
it was written currente calamo, and it is 
this free, swift movement which gives a 
special charm to Mr. Crawford’s writing. 
When one really has a story to tell, and 
has the story-teller’s power of marching 
straight to the conclusion, his capacity to 
produce novels must practically be lim- 
ited only by piain, mechanical conditions. 

To Leeward is a story of the lives 
chiefly of four peopie of marked indi- 
viduality, who act upon each other di- 
rectly, under conditions which lead to 
a tragical conclusion. The lives of the 
characters are sketched with boldness ; 
their actions spring from motives clearly 
apparent, and the issue is logical. There 
is no exceeding subtlety of thought in 

1To Leeward. By F. Marton CrawrorD. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


the book ; the passions are the elemental 
ones of love, hate, jealousy, and the 
moral lies deep in the very picture of 
life which is presented. Leonora Car- 
nethy, daughter of an English father 
and Russian mother, tossed from the 
conventional morality of the father to 
superstition of the 
mother, lapses into a vague state of ni- 
hilistic irresponsibility, and while wea- 
ried with the perpetual conflict of ideas 
accepts as a possible refuge the love of 
an Italian marchese, Marcantonio Car- 
antoni. Marcantonio loves her calmly 
and faithfully, but in making her his 
wife has been compelled to go counter 
to the wishes of his sister, Madame 
de Charleroi. The honeymoon passes, 
leaving Leonora dissatisfied with herself 
rather than with her husband, who is 
unexceptionable ; and now for- 
ward upon the stage Julius Batiscombe, 
an English journalist and author, whose 
shadow fell upon the first pages of the 
history, since he was in the doorway 
looking on when Marcantonio offered 
himself to Leonora. 

The character of Batiscombe is well 
conceived. He is a man who cannot 
help falling in love with women; who 
sees perfectly well beforehand to what 
issue his infatuation tends, and takes 
measures to protect himself by laying 


the unreasoning 


comes 
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his reputation before him and looking 
at it sharply, then running away from 
the temptation, and, when overtaken by 
the tempter in an apparently accidental 
fashion, accepting as inevitable the fate 
which he has not avoided. Such a 
man, overpowered by his passion, and 
finding all circumstances, even to the 
unsuspecting hospitality of the husband, 
favorable to his designs, goes with the 
current, though he knows it will bring 
him on the rocks. Leonora, fascinated 
by him, drifts with him; and one sees 
them both, at first slowly, then more rap- 
idly, yielding to the tide of their passions. 

Diana, Madame de Charleroi, is one 
of the women whom Batiscombe had 
once vainly loved, and, discovering what 
the blind husband has not seen, she at 
first warns Batiscombe, and then her 
brother. Marcantonio does not now 
suspect his wife, for Diana has carefully 
shielded her; but the revelations of a 
spying servant open his eyes, and he is 
at once on the alert, casting an appar- 
ently impassable net about his wife. 
She discovers an opening in the mesh, 
makes her escape, joins Batiscombe, and 
flees with him. Thereupon the hus- 
band, mad with rage, becomes actually 
insane, and is watched over by his sis- 
ter; but he, too, eluding the guard, goes 
straight, with a maniac’s cunning, to the 
place where the lovers are passing their 
days, comes upon them, shoots at the 
man, and kills his wife, who throws her- 
self in the way. The man escapes death. 
“ He has the mark of a bullet in his 
throat, Marcantonio’s second shot, that 
was so nearly fatal to him. He stood 
aside from the world for a while, and 
lived a year or two among the monks of 
Subiaco ; he manifested some devotion 
for her sake who had died for him. And 
now he is writing novels, again, and 
smoking cigarettes between the phrases, 
to help his ideas and to stimulate his 
imagination.” 

Such is a bare outline of a story which 
Owes its power to the author’s clear per- 
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ception of what results when two lives 
drift. There is scarcely a passage in 
the history where one does not feel that 
either man or woman could have arrest- 
ed the fatal movement. It was the ab- 
sence of will to check an evil course, 
the gathering volume of passion, which 
finally swept them away ; and it is in the 
expectation of some deus ex machina 
that the reader hurries breathlessly for- 
ward, until he discovers how relentless 
is human passion and self-will. Mr. 
Crawford trusts mainly to the actions of 
his characters. Yet once, in a striking 
passage, he lifts the veil from the inner 
consciousness of the woman. She has 
thrown herself into this new relation 
vehemently ; she has drunk of the cup 
of pleasure with a full draught, and now 
finds the lees at the bottom. 

“ And so it came to pass that after a 
little time the old tax-gatherer, Remorse, 
began to put Leonora in distress for his 
dues; and she was forced to pay them, or 
have no peace. He came in the gray of 
the morning, when she was not yet pre- 
pared, and he sat by her head, and op- 
pressed it with heaviness and the leaden 
cowl of sorrow ; and each day she count- 
ed the minutes until he was gone, and 
each day they were more.” 

It cannot be said that the author has 
succeeded in making Batiscombe as fas- 
cinating to the reader as he would have 
us believe him to have been to Leonora. 
Yet this may be due to Mr. Crawford’s 
intention of dealing with facts rather 
than with impressions. To have dwelt 
upon the nature of Batiscombe’s influ- 
ence over Leonora might easily have 
led him into the perils of an emotional 
novel. Instead of that, he has told the 
tale of human sin and misery as one 
might record a history. The book is as 
outspoken as the ten commandments, 
and it is to the lasting praise of this ar- 
tist that he has treated the whole theme 
in so direct and objective a manner. 
Here is no innuendo, or mincing hesita- 
tion, or heating concealment. The reader 
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sees nothing which the whole world 
might not have seen; he is invited to 
no secret interview with illicit love; and 
when he has laid the book aside, there 
remains in his mind the memory of a 
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great wrong, a swift punishment ; he be- 
stows his pity and scorn in the right 
quarters, and he perceives that the au- 
thor is one with him in the judgment 
which he passes. 





THE HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 


One realizes only with great diffi- 
culty that the recovery of Greek art in 
sculpture is practically an achievement 
of this century. The bas-reliefs of the 
Campo Santo that awakened the gen- 
ius of Niccola Pisano, the marbles and 
gems that Donatello and Brunelleschi 
unearthed at Rome, and nearly all the 
treasures that the ancient baths and 
villas yielded, during the Renaissance, 
to blend with other powerful influences 
in shaping a great age were feeble and 
scanty in comparison with the precious 
finds of our time, that now fill the met- 
ropolitan museums. In fact, it needs 
a book like Mrs. Mitchell’s,’ grouping 
and correlating the superabundant ma- 
terial of the separate monographs on 
Mycene, Olympia, Pergamon, Assos, 
and the like, to convince us by a single 
wide survey of the field that one of the 
famous exploits of this century, and of 
our generation in it, is in a region so 
remote from materialism. The expan- 
sion of our knowledge in respect to the 
past of our race has, in some semi-bar- 
barous lands like Asia Minor, been more 
rapid than the spread of our civilization. 
Enough has already been discovered to 
prove that the history of Greek cul- 
ture, from its diffusion under Alexander 
to its decadence under the Cesars, has 
been grossly misconceived, and must be 
rewritten, just as was the case with Ro- 
man provincial history in the north. In 
the latter instance, our gain has been 


1 A History of Ancient Sculpture. 
M. Mircuetyt. With numerous 
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illustrations, 


in the knowledge of institutions; in the 
former, it seems likely to be in that of 
art. 

So much is indicated, at least, by our 
present information as summarized in 
these chapters on the Hellenistic age ; 
for, in so brief a notice as this must be, 
it is necessary to pass over at once the 
account of oriental art, of the sources of 
Greek art, and of the nobler Parthenon 
period, as having been from time to 
time treated of in our pages. The hints 
afforded by the Pergamon marbles, for 
example, are perhaps more interesting 
than either the fuller records of the 
previous century, or the scantier monu- 
ments of prehistoric Chaldee ; certainly 
this is the case for such as have a pen- 
chant for imagining history by the help 
of possible inferences and contingent 
analogies. The development of the 
Greek genius in sculpture, after it had 
passed its first maturity in Phidias and 
his immediate successors, apparently pre- 
sented the same characteristic signs as 
are shown in other modes of artistic ex- 
pression in other nations. A reasoned 
conception of the ends and means, a 
trained appreciation of form, a complete 
mastery of technique, were inherited by 
the sculptors of Pergamon. The purpose 
being fixed and the tools perfected, no 
originality was allowed them except in 
style; and consequently we see in their 
work, as in the last dramas of Shake- 
speare, or in the creations of Browning 
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or Carlyle, an excess of subject (if the 
phrase may be used), an effort to put the 
utmost of muscular action, of narrative 
import, of allegorized truth, into their 
marbles. And yet, in connection with 
this intensity, as it is called, it cannot 
fail to be observed that their creations 
(herein touched with the decadence) 
breathe the self-glorifying spirit of 
triumphant skill, rather than the over- 
mastering idealism of the earlier patri- 
otic and religious motives. In this, as 
in the pictorial composition and land- 
scape backgrounds, one is tempted to 
discern the harmful influence of that so 
vaguely known school of painting that 
flourished in the preceding period, and 
to piece out by conjecture our fragmen- 
It is 
complained now that our sculpture is 
too pictorial ; almost as soon as the art 
was recovered in Italy it fell into the 
same error, particularly in relief work ; 


tary conceptions of its manner. 
I 


but in Greece the profuse use of color 
on the marble, as ground and also for 
direct decoration, together with the em- 
ployment of metals and jewels as ad- 
ditional adornments, must have brought 
the two arts so closely together that the 
transference of modes of treatment was 
inevitable. The striking thing is that 
painting, then as now, seems by its 
greater compass to overpower its more 
hampered rival. 

Besides this tendency to overtax the 
power of expression by the weight of 
subject, and this pride in mere technique 
in close association with a humiliating 
imitation of a different art, these Per- 
gamon sculptures display other marks of 
being essentially quite modern. Their 
realism is especially noticeable. ‘The 
Greeks of the elder time, it must be 
acknowledged, were remarkably fortu- 
nate in that their realistic spirit fell in 
with an actual existence which itself ap- 
pealed to the imagination in many ways. 
In the Athenian prime the life that les- 
soned Sophocles and Agathon was he- 
roic or idyllic, and needed hardly a 
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touch to exalt its elements into the most 
imaginative idealism. When Plato could 
not write a dialogue without making 
a drama, nor Aristophanes compose a 
comedy without breaking into the sweet- 
est lyric song, nor Phidias chisel a fly- 
ing fold except for eternity, there was a 
presence on earth and a spirit in men 
that made realism not less trustworthy 
as a guide to sculptors than is the 
“ Look into thy heart and write” as a 
maxim for poets like Sidney. But 
when the barbarians broke in from the 
north upon Asia Minor, and the luxury 
of oriental manners and the fantasies of 
oriental mind stole upon the old order 
and changed it, to study the real was 
not necessarily to achieve the beautiful. 
The barbarians chiseled by the Perga- 
mon sculptors are very different from 
those that once adorned the Parthenon : 
they are fierce, ugly, portrait-like, studied 
from the life. The giants, too, by the 
same artists are not even altogether 
human, as in the older reliefs, but many 
are monstrous, conglomerates of snaky 
folds and Titanic limbs and ox necks, 
finny wings, pointed ears, horns, and 
such Egyptian and Assyrian confusions. 
For this debasement of the type, few 


“will consider the wonderful finish, the 


minute and successful imitation of fur, 
scale, and stuff, a compensation. So, 
too, the representation of mortal agony 
is, in these works, carried to an extreme 
of truthfulness that is upon the verge of 
the revolting. This new bent of realism, 
which, ceasing to select from the beauti- 
ful in life, now takes these three direc- 
tions, — toward the portraiture of types 
not noble, toward the close copying of 
accessories not important, and toward 
the reproduction of shocking aspects of 
existence, — this essential difference be- 
tween the art of Athens and of Perga- 
mon, it would be but too easy to parallel 
in more than one province of our own 
intellectual life. All these remarks, 
though they were not meant to point 
such a moral, incidentally illustrate 
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how misleading is the word “ancient ” 
when applied to the Greeks. Wherever 
approached, they are as level to our own 
times in thought and deed as any of the 
so-called moderns; and though their 
language, in its former dialect, is dead, 
its golden words always fall upon our 
ears as if from the lips of some wiser 
contemporary. In looking on these re- 
covered marble fragments, just as in 
reading the Antigone or Alcestis, the 
centuries seem meaningless. 

To conclude this hasty examination 
of a small portion of the work under 
review, Mrs. Mitchell deserves very 
great commendation for the scholarly 
character of the volume,—a quality 
seldom found in compendiums, and still 
more seldom united with the philosoph- 
ic spirit which seeks to show in every 
human activity an illustration of the 
whole social state whence it springs. 
The book is careful and exhaustive, both 

; an outline of historic tendencies and 

s a descriptive catalogue of the principal 
sculptural works from ancient times ; 
it is, besides, profusely illustrated with 
many excellent and some inferior wood- 
cuts, which add clearness and interest to 
the text. It is instructive to note in so 
comprehensive a narrative, and actually 
to see by the accompanying designs, how 
very slow was the progress of man in 
sculpture even after the rise of the 
Greeks ; how very few and _ persistent 
were the motives of the art, how swift 
its extinction. The tomb, the palace, 
and the temple wear its whole history 
inscribed on them in a few changes in 
the pose, the proportions, the draperies, 
and the face ; yet in one or two genera- 
tions this hardly acquired skill of many 
ages slipped away unheeded. But if 
Mrs. Mitchell helps the man of only 
general culture to grasp at once the 
whole course of the art, her book is not 
less serviceable by impressing on the 
mind the necessity of still further exca- 
vation ; for the gaps of knowledge here 
shown are great. Mycenz, Olympia, 
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Pergamon, Assos, are names of honor 
to our time, as has been said; to let the 
list end would be a disgrace. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that this volume will 
be widely read by men and women in- 
terested in intellectual matters; for it 
shows at once the great value, the proba- 
ble success, and the need of continuing 
the investigations on ancient sites. 

In comparison with the Greek, the 
Italian sculpture of the Renaissance 
has a secondary place, though in shorter 
time it repeated the same history ; but 
Mr. Perkins’ work? is a very different 
one from Mrs. Mitchell’s. It is, as it 
is entitled, a simple handbook, and is 
condensed from other works of the au- 
thor. No attempt is made to give any- 
thing except information as to names 
and dates, some biographical details, 
and a general and usually perplexing 
account of the manner of the different 
schools and the masters in each. In 
fact, the author does not seem to have 
been guided by any one purpose, or to 
have proportioned his chapters upon 
any definite plan. His remarks upon 
the sculptor whom he variously desig- 
nates as Michael Angelo, Michel An- 
gelo,and Michelangelo deal much more 
with that personage’s biography in gen- 
eral than with his career in this special 
art; and a similar fault—a lack of 
concentration and of lucidity — charac- 
terizes the whole work. The footnotes 
are learned; but it is not to a compendi- 
um of this kind that a scholar goes, and 
except for him they are needless. It 
must be added, too, that the cuts are dis- 
gracefully bad (from such publishers), 
and the proof-reading such as to draw 
anathemas from the intelligent. Mr. 
Perkins’ authority in art is deservedly 
great, and it is a matter for regret that 
he should have allowed a volume with 
so strong an appearance of being manu- 
factured to come from his hand. 
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1 Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture. 
By Cuar.es C. Perxrnys. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1883. 
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It is October, and Paris is 
foreigners. 


full of 
The King of Dress holds « 
levee daily from two until five Pp. M., 
No. 7 Rue de la Paix, first story above 
entresol. 


the He is the only absolute 


monarch left in Europe, and his court 
is the most cosmopolitan. There is 
no need of minister or master of ceremo- 
nies to present you, however: you push 
open a double swinging glass door at the 
head of the staircase, — through which, 
for once, you see yourself as others see 
you in a long looking-glass facing the 
entrance, which surprises you, on your 
first visit, with the vision of a familiar 
stranger about to go out as you come in, 
— and you find yourself in a long, light 
corridor, lined with settees. At the end, 
to the right, are rooms for fitting dresses, 
inspecting colors by gaslight, private 
consultations, afternoon tea, very likely ; 
at the opposite end, to the left, are the 
show-rooms, the sovereign’s audience 

There are four in 
open communication, well lighted by 
long windows on the Rue de la Paix, 
not large, and blocked in various direc- 
tions by counters covered with goods, 
wall-cupboards with doors ajar and goods 
ranged on shelves, chests of 


and antechambers. 


drawers 
Ona 
door-post is pinned a bunch of scraps of 
every color and stuff, like a secret sig- 
nal; above it is a card covered with fig- 
ures and letters intelligible only to the 
initiated. There are very few chairs, 
as people who go to Mr. Worth’s are 
not expected to sit down; but there is 
not much standing room, either. If you 
were there about the middle of the after- 
noon, on¢ bright day in the early autumn, 
1883, this is what you saw and heard :— 

Mr. Worth himself is the centre of 
constantly changing groups of men and 
women, American, English, French, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and unclassified. They 


half open, revealing more goods. 
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are not all speaking or listening to him, 
—only those who understand English 
or can guess at his French do that; the 
others are waited upon by underlings, 
who address them in their native lan- 
guage. But the majority cluster round 
Mr. Worth. He is dressed in a blue flan- 
nel sack-coat, buttoned across his burly 
person, brown trousers, a turn-down col- 
lar, and crimson scarf, all shabby. ‘The 
immediate object of his attention is a sin- 
gle lady of great wealth, from New York; 
gray-haired, quiet in dress and demean- 
or, but with something about her which 
marks her as being somebody, as distin- 
guished from anybody. ‘The interview 
is drawing to an end. “Then you’ll be 
sure to let me have it to-morrow?” she 
asks. “Yes, yes. I don’t like to see you 
going about in that thing. You look 
like an undertaker.” ‘They laugh, and 
she departs. A pretty Frenchwoman, 
who has been waiting her turn, advances 
for inspection in a dress which has just 
been tried on. Mr. Worth steps aside 
to an inner room, in full sight of the 
rest, where there are a few feet of pol- 
ished floor clear, seats himself on the 
only chair, and motions her to turn 
round. She obeys: turns right, left, ad- 
vances, retreats, crosses her arms, throws 
back her head, walks off a few paces, 
then returns. Mr. Worth makes a criti- 
cism to the fitter, —a slender damsel 
dressed in green silk and brocade, with 
a deep, square linen collar edged with 
point-lace, like the pictures of Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, — and dis- 
misses Madame la Baronne. The next 
in order is an English family. The father 
is rubicund, clever looking, well dressed, 
and alert; he has the air of a new, rich 
M.P. The mother is gentle and staid ; 
the daughter so pretty and elegant that 
she might pass for an American but for 
the silver dog collar she wears outside 
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her jacket. Worth summons a shopman, 
and they begin discussing the merits of 
various black silks. But you find it im- 
possible to fix your attention on one 
group; it is distracted at this moment 
by a charming French girl, who is ex- 
hibiting herself to her handsome mother 
in a bewitching little mantle. An im- 
posing shopwoman of fifty or upwards, 
with a pearl-powdered face and hair 
dyed blonde, in an amber and gold Me- 
dicis costume (the fashions are of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at 
present), is abetting the young lady in 
overriding her mamma’s objections to 
the extravagance in buying a garment 
which will be out of three 
The daughter tosses her pret- 
ty head, and looks appealingly at her 


season in 
weeks. 


mother over her graceful shoulders, with 
a movement and expression instinct with 
natural coquetry and desire to please. 
Before the question is decided a loud, 
inarticulate sound, between a yawn, a 
groan, aud a grumble, issues from the 
breast of a sharp, good-looking Ameri- 
can, ina rough coat and felt hat, who 
if he had 
it for a long time; looking 
window, into the boxes of 
dry goods, and at the slim shop-girls in 
their fine clothes with the same wide- 
awake, uninterested glance. ‘ My dear,” 


is walking to and fro as 
been doing 


out of the 


he says, stopping short by a knot of 
beautifully dressed women, who are in 
close council over heaps of shiny stuffs, 
creamy satin with bouquets of tea-roses, 
silvery brocade with velvety bunches of 
begonia leaves, and other blooming fab- 
rics as lovely as flower - paintings, — 
“Julia, my dear, I can’t hold on any long- 
er. You don’t want me. Have you got 
all the money you want? If you don’t 
know what the figure will be, I’ll senda 
check. I guess that’s the best plan, 
any way. Good-by, girls. I suppose 
you'll all turn up about dinner-time.” 
Off he goes. The shopwoman who is 
waiting on his wife and daughters has a 
pale, faded, handsome, refined face, and 
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is dressed with severe simplicity in black 
silk, with a white fichu. She has been 
part of the establishment longer than 
any one else, except the head of it. She 
bestows a discreet smile upon the ladies, 
as if to say that one may well be toler- 
ant of the oddities of such a man as 
that. Her eye, following him to the 
door, rests upon a lady who has been 
wandering about the rooms in a rather 
purposeless way for some time. “Is 
any one waiting upon you, madame? ” 
The lady, a slight, attractive person of 
thirty, replies carelessly, in French, that 
they have gone to look for the cloak 
she is to try on; and after lingering and 
looking about for another minute, she 
disappears through a door, followed by 
a young man carrying a cloak on his 
arm. “ Well, name a figure,” Mr. Worth 
is heard to say. 

thousand frances ? ” 


“ Will you say two 
“ That you won't,” 
interposes the English husband. “ Let 
“cc A 
thousand frances, if you like,” returns 
Worth: “one must fix a sum to begin.” 
The pale, sympathetic shopwoman tells 
the American ladies that she knows ex- 
actly what will suit them. Mademoiselle 
is to marry Prince Radziwill next 
week, and they shall see some of her 
dresses ; and she gives an order to a man 
in livery. 


us see something reasonable.” 


Just then a very well-bred, 
good-looking, middle-aged Frenchman, 
dressed for the afternoon with extreme 
care and correctness, looks in from the 
antechamber, hat in hand, and after run- 
ning his eye keenly over the room in- 
quires of the principal shopwoman, in a 
civil, good-humored tone, if the Countess 
has been there yet. ‘ No, Monsieur le 
Comte, Madame la Comtesse has not 
been here to-day. If she comes later, 
shall I say that Monsieur le Comte is 
looking for her?” “No, thank you; 
not worth while,” he replies. “She has 
probably changed her mind, and gone 
home.” As he withdraws, the lady who 
went to try on her cloak opens the door, 
and comes out hastily, meeting M. le 
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Comte in the antechamber. He bows; 
they exchange half a dozen words which 
no one else can hear; he bows again and 
goes out. She back into the 
show-room, turns over some patterns for 
a little while, and then goes away, saying 


comes 


> 


that she will call again about the cloak. 


to a clerk who is not waiting upon her 


As she leaves the room glances of intel- 
ligence pass between several of the em- 
ployees. “ That would make a good 
gown, I should say,” observes the Eng- 
lishman. There ’s 
nothing here that would n’t make a good 


‘Of course it would. 


gown,” Mr. Worth responds ; “ but for 
my part, I don’t like to put fine wine in 
dirty glasses.” The mother and daugh- 
ter gigzle; the father observes, “I don’t 
quite understand.” “ Why, I like to 
see a fine bust in a handsome dress, and 
I should n’t like to put that young lady’s 
form in a second-rate silk.” 

A louder buzz of voices drowns the 
rejoinder ; then there is a momentary 
hush, and a line of porters in livery 
make their way into the room, each 
holding a magnificent dress skirt, fol- 
lowed by a frowzy little girl bearing the 
train. It looks as if the Princess Radzi- 
will’s clothes were going to court with- 
out her. Everybody draws back with 
involuntary respect, as the splendid ar- 
ray sweeps by. The American ladies 
burst into rapturous exclamations, and 
at once order similar dresses. 

Meanwhile people have been coming 
and going, but the rooms are now full. 
There is not room enough; there is not 
air enough ; there are not hands enough 
to wait upon the customers. There are 
loud calls for Miss Mary, Miss Ella, 
Madame Bouillon, Madame Emile, Ma- 
demoiselle Hélene. There is an inces- 
sant subdued slamming of the swing- 
doors. Untidy minxes of twelve or thir- 
teen, with pert London faces, dressed in 
threadbare stuff gowns, run in and out 
on errands among the elegantly dressed 
shopwomen and purchasers. The clerks 
dash about, running against the women 
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of the house, in their costumes of Charles 
II.’s time, catch them in their arms, 
dodge, laugh, and rush onwards. In- 
cessant questions assail the forewoman : 
*¢ Where shall Mrs. S. try on her dress?” 
‘“ When is the Duchesse de B. to call 
again?” Who is to fit the Queen of 
Bohemia to-morrow?”  “ Which 
Miss L.’s patterns?” “How much 
will you my costume for?” 
“Why has my coat not been sent 
home?” The answers come as clear 
and prompt as if read from a book: 
“Mrs. S. to the second dressing-closet. 
The Duchesse can call the day after to- 
morrow, 


are 


make 


Madame 
Emile is to fit the Queen to-day, at five 
o'clock. 


at eleven o'clock. 
Miss L.’s patterns went this 
morning by post. ‘The lowest we can 
make you that dinner-dress for, madam, 
is fifteen hundred frances; if you use 
your own lace, it will be fourteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Your coat is 
only waiting for theebuttons, miss. Those 
you desired had to be made to order.” 
The speaker is an Englishwoman, tall 
and thin, but well made and graceful, 
with a small head, sharp little features, 
and a bold, intelligent, irritable face ; 
in all the hubbub and confusion she 
keeps her head, her temper, and her 
civility. There is not a pretense of or- 
der, quiet, decorum, — what the French 
call terme. Mr. Worth sets the exam- 
ple. “Here, Ella!” he shouts from 
the inner room to a girl who is in the 
act of showing goods to a lady. The 
slender Ella drops the silk, leaves the 
customer, and flies; in a minute more 
she is to be seen gliding about in a flame- 
colored satin mantle, which Mr. Worth 
is recommending to an immensely stout, 
swarthy, elderly woman, whom he ad- 
dresses as “ Altesse” (your highness). 
The clerks laugh and talk with each 
other, leaning against the counters, in 
the brief breathing spaces of their at- 
tendance on purchasers. ‘ How, Al- 
fonso! You a Spaniard, and not gone to 
pay your respects to your king to-day?” 
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“ Well, Danicheff, has your grand duch- 
ess sent for you yet? She must need 
some new clothes, as the Nihilists blew 
up her old ones.” The principal male 
personages arean ugly, common-looking, 
shabby little man of fifty or thereabouts, 
with a clever, cynical face, and a great 
gift for remembering people whom he 
has once seen, and a supple, sinuous 
young fellow, with a delicately cut Jew- 
ish profile and extremely long, dark 
eyes and slender eyebrows, marking an 
almond-shaped outline on his ivory- 
tinted complexion, hair and beard worn 
very close, in the Venetian fashion of 
the sixteenth century ; he is extremely 
civil and capable, but the chief direction 
evidently lies with the women. 

Mr. Worth has become invisible, but 
is audible, haranguing a new party: 
“ That’s the dress you want; it sets off 
a good figure. When a lady rises and 
comes forward to receive, her skirt must 
sweep, —so. This 
new silk falls into the right folds. I 
made one like it for a rich Philadelphia 
lady. 


take a graceful 


Philadelphia ladies are very par- 
ticular. I’ll make yours blue. Like 
this brocade? I made it up last spring 
for Mrs. B., of Boston. She wanted 
something else, but I said, ‘ Now, Mrs. 
B., I know what ’ll suit you better than 
you do yourself. You leave it to me, and 
I know you'll be satisfied. But Mrs. 
B. thought she knew better, and we had 
a difference, and she went off to some- 
body else.” “Where did she go?” 
asks a listener. “ Lord, how do I know? 
To the Bon Marché, I suppose, ha, ha, 
ha! But she came back in a week or 
two, and said she, ‘ Well, Mr. Worth, 
you do suit me better than anybody else, 
and I’m going to let you make me that 
dress. What will you make it for?’ I 
said, ‘ Mrs. B., if you want cheap stuff, 
you go somewhere else; but if you'll 
trust me, I’ll make you the handsomest 
dress you ever had on your back, and 
not charge you too much, either.’ So I 
made the dress and sent it home; and 
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Mrs. B. came and said to me, ‘Mr. 
Worth, you’ve been better than your 
word’”— Here the din drowns the 
remainder of the story, if there is any. 
The rooms overflow into the corridor. 
“There is M. Carolus Duran,” says a 
showwoman to a group of foreign cus- 
tomers. ‘They hasten to the door to 
see the celebrated painter, a tall, thin 
figure, with a dark, rather handsome 
face, though a little of the Mephistoph- 
elic type, attired with an artist’s priv- 
ileged carelessness. -He is inspecting 
the dress of one of his fair sitters, made 
according to his order, to see whether it 
meets his views, and will be worthy of 
the portrait he is to make of her. An 
erect, bulky, high-colored woman, with 
regular features and an auburn wig, 
wearing a round straw hat and a cloak 
made of an India shawl, lays her hand 
on the shoulder of a young woman who 
is showing patterns to a lady who has 
been waiting half an hour for her turn: 
“ Just a moment, mademoiselle.” “I 
beg your pardon, milady, but this lady 
has been waiting a long while.” “I 
must speak to you fora moment. I’m 
in ahurry,” returns milady imperiously. 
“Go,” says the other customer to the 
embarrassed girl, who obeys with a ges- 
ture of apology ; the Englishwoman giv- 
ing no sign that there is another person 
concerned. At that moment, however, 
Mr. Worth emerges from his conceal- 
ment, elbowing his way unceremonious- 
ly through the crowd. “Oh, see here, 
Mr. Worth!” cries milady, tapping him 
on the arm. “Qh, it’s you, Lady C. 
How d’ ye do, milady?” They draw 
close together: she lays one of her hands 
on his wrist, he lays one of his on hers, 
then the other, as if they are going to 
play what children call Carry my lady to 
London. Their words are lost amid the 
other voices, but they remain in this 
confidential attitude for several minutes. 
Then she releases herself, emphasizing 
her parting orders by a light blow of 
her forefinger on his chest. “ All right, 
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milady,” he replies, and she goes away. 
Worth himself gazes slowly about the 
rooms, as if to ascertain.if there be any- 
body left deserving his attention, meets 
a lady coming in who is apparently un- 
known to him, stares at her deliber- 
ately from head to foot, and then from 
foot to head, before moving aside to let 
her pass, and then saunters down the 
corridor, and disappears. 

Without him show-rooms have 
not half their life, so you go upstairs. 
On the story above there are several 
rooms, with waxed floors, velvet sofas, 
and carved walnut  clothes-presses, 
through the half-open doors of which 


the 


you see gleams of satin, velvet, or fur, 


ready-made garments, for sale or as 


models. 


In these rooms there are few 
On one of the 
sofas sit an elderly French couple: she 
is a hard-favored, intelligent-looking, 
aristocratic woman, and is choosing a 


people, and it is quiet. 


wrap for driving; he has gray hair and 
mustache, and a superb Bonaparte pro- 
file, although from their simple dress 
and distinction of manner both he and 
his wife probably belong to the Legiti- 
mist society of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main (which does not patronize Mr. 
Worth), a supposition which is strength- 
ened by their being in the slight con- 
ventional mourning, such as is being 
worn by that set for the Comte de 
Chambord. In the same room an Amer- 
ican lady is looking at opera-cloaks, 
which are displayed to her by a tall, 
undulating creature, with warm brown 
hair and half-shut eyes of the same col- 
or, a creamy face, and a mouth like a 
large crimson blot upon it. She drapes 
herself in the plush and cashmere, and 
advances and recedes to show the ef- 
fect, unconscious, to all appearance, of 
the presence of anybody except her spe- 
cial customer. The French gentleman 
out of the corner of one 
eye, without turning his head half an 
inch; but the French lady keeps a sharp 
lookout, in the midst of her canny bar- 


watches her 
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gaining. At length their showman says 
that if Madame la Marquise will take 
the trouble to step into the next room 
she can see the gray wrap to better ad- 
vantage, as there are more windows and 
the light is fading. “ Yes, the light is 
fading,” says the Marquise, rising brisk- 
ly and about to follow him; but on the 
threshold she turns sharply round to her 
marquis, who sits fast: ‘“‘ Venez, mon 
ami,” and whisks him off from the dan- 
gerous propinguity. ‘The light zs fad- 
ing, and it is time to go. 

— When Mr. Grant White brings 
words and their abusers into court he is 
always entertaining, and his judgments 
are nearly always just. It is rarely that 
he makes a slip of the memory or of 
the pen like one or two which attracted 
my attention in reading his paper on 
Some Alleged Americanisms, in the De- 
cember Atlantic (1883). In criticising 
the language which an English writer 
puts into the mouth of one of his 
“ American ”’ characters, Hannah Coffin, 
he says of her exclamation “ Laws!” 
that it would be more naturally “ Law 
suz!” and remarks of a certain speech 
of hers, ‘This passage contains a blun- 
der which spots all this worthy but un- 
happily monstrous female’s speechies: 
‘There ain’t no one here as knows,’ ete. 
This preservation of the old English use 
of ‘as’ in constructions where modern 
English requires ‘ that,’” he goes on to 
say, “is unheard and unknown in New 
England, where fairly ‘ good grammar’ 
is spoken even by those who have re- 
ceived only a few winters’ district-school- 
ing, and who will use queer, uncouth 
phrases, pronounce grotesquely, and 
speak in a sharp, nasal tone that sets 
one’s teeth on edge.” 

First, as to “ laws’ 


’ 


and “law suz.” 
In my opinion they are two separate 
expressions, and among old-fashioned 
up-country people I have found one 
about as common as the other. ‘“ Laws” 
appears to be an abbreviated form of the 
oath “ By the laws!” which one may 
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occasionally hear pronounced with stern 
emphasis by respectable magistrates and 
deacons who like to swear without be- 
ing profane. “ Law suz” is most like- 
ly a contraction of “ Lord save us.” 
“Lor” is also a mild form of Yankee 
oath. 

“There ain’t no one here as knows” 
is certainly a kind of expression never 
used by a native of New England. 
People who say “ ain’t” would drop the 
connective word altogether, and say, 
“There ain’t no one here knows.” But 
when Mr. White tells us that the use of 
“as” for “that” is “unheard and un- 
known in New England,” he states a 
general rule, indeed, but one to which 
No Yan- 
kee will ever say, “The man as I was 
talking with,” any more than he will 
say, with Rawdon Crawley, “The pistols 
which I shot Markham.” But not only 
“ those who have received a few winters’ 


there are marked exceptions. 


district-schooling,” but, alas, too many 


who are to-day giving instruction even 
in grammar schools, and high schools, 
say constantly, “I don’t know as” and 
“T don’t remember as,” where “ that” 
is clearly the necessary word. When, 
according to the newspapers, Salmon, the 
Laconia murderer, was asked, the other 
day, if he made any calls at a certain 
time, he replied, “I can’t tell as I did.” 
“T ain’t certain as I did” and “I ain’t 
sure as I did” are also New England 
expressions. “I told him as how” is 
not common, but it is sometimes heard. 
I am here reminded of a slip of Mr. 
Lowell’s, who somewhere gives as a 
Yankee expression, “I don’t know as I 
will, and I don’t know as I will.” This 
I see repeated by other writers, who find 
it convenient to make the Biglow Pa- 
pers a quarry for their Yankeeisms. I 
am confident his imitators never heard 
it; I doubt that Mr. Lowell himself 
ever heard it. He was probably misled 
by an expression similar in sound, but 
having a logical construction which is 
wanting in the form he gives it, —an 
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expression which I have heard myself 
many times: “I don’t know but I will, 
and I don’t know as I will.” Here the 
“as,” in opposition to “ but,” has force ; 
but put another “as” in the place of 
“but,” and the sense is sprawling. 

— The Woman Who Shuts her Eyes 
has been an interesting study to me 
since my childhood. I find that I do not, 
after long acquaintance, thoroughly un- 
derstand her. Unknown to herself, 
there is a touch of abstraction and mys- 
ticism in her peculiar habit, which at 
once engages philosophic speculation. 
What I find phenomenal in her case is 
not the mere fact that she shuts her 
eyes, since once in twenty-four hours for 
purposes of sleep, and at least once a 
minute in winking, we all do the same ; 
the singularity of her action is that she 
closes her eyes, and keeps them closed, 
upon occasions the least sleep-inducing, 
and, seemingly, the least suitable for re- 
Often, in 
a conversation that apparently engages 
her whole attention, her eyelids will 
drop, smoothly curtaining the windows 
of her soul, and lending her countenance 
an expression of great placidity. At 
such times I do not imagine her to be 
sleeping, for though ocular communica- 
tion is hindered, the exchange of ideas 
is not; her remarks are as relevant as 
ever, and show that her interest in the 
conversation remains unabated. Though 
aware that her condition is entirely nor- 


flection and self-communing. 


mal, I cannot quite overcome the im- 
pression that I am talking with one who 
enjoys a state of reverie or exaltation 
into which I am not permitted to enter. 
Sometimes I am put in mind, not so 
very agreeably, of the trance-medium 
or the clairvoyant; then, perhaps for an 
instant, I entertain the idea of asking 
her some of those well-considered ques- 
tions usually put to spiritist seers. 
Dropping all pretense of mystery, 
the Woman Who Shuts her Eyes — 
the particular one I am acquainted with 
— is as little like a sibyl as could well 
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be imagined. The mother of many chil- 
dren, now a sedate, middle-aged ma- 
tron, rosy, serene, soft-voiced, — I am 
more than half inclined to attribute her 
enviable preservation from the gnawing 
and embittering cares of life to the ex- 
ercise of the placid habit which I have 
described. ‘This habit, I have good rea- 
son to believe, played a large part in 
her maternal government, and, contrary 
to what might have been expected, was 
productive of sound results. Not only 
when rocking her children and singing 
them to sleep was she wont to close 
those gentle eyes, but also when dispens- 
ing reproof (which, like a good mother, 
she spared not). I have even heard that 
when obliged to administer corporal 
chastisement she would close her eyes 
during the fiercest of the struggle: very 
likely she would have closed her ears 
also, had they, like her eyes, possessed 
lids. 

The defensive virtue of this simple 
practice is greater than at first appears. 
If it cannot cure an evil, it is at least a 
charming anesthetic. Against the in- 
temperate glare of the sun, against in- 
considerate rough winds, against rain, 


hail, and snow, this good woman has only 
to drop her eyelids, when, if the ex- 
pression of her face is to be trusted, all 
these weather ills are as though they 
were not. 


More than once I have seen 
her thus, — an image of imperturbable 
sweetness, — with her family, riding to 
church ; and at church, whenever the 
preached word became more denuncia- 
tory than usual, dealing with judgment 
rather than with mercy, I have seen 
those deprecating lids shut down be- 
tween her mild eyes and the pulpit mes- 
senger of wrath divine. The same thing 
may be noted if, in her presence, a too 
searching inventory be made of the bad 
traits of an absent person. Surely, it 
would do one good who loves his fellow- 
mortal to seesuch outward token of a dis- 
position to connive or wink at the faults 
and follies of humanity: not always are 
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we so well advised as in her case that 
our friends shut their eyes to our imper- 
fections. 

I was about to recommend the excel- 
lent practice, herein described, to such 
as are troubled by too keen and anxious 
prevision ; but Iam not sure the prac- 


tice can be acquired. From all I can 


‘gather of her history, it does not appear 


that the amiable subject of this sketch 
acquired the habit: it seems rather to 
have been a trait of temperament; not 
second, but first, nature with her. Doubt- 
less, even in the cradle her face often 
assumed this look of peaceful introspec- 
tion, causing her nurses to think that 
she enjoyed angelic confidences. There 
is, indeed, a tradition in her family, 
which affirms that, when her hand was 
sought in marriage, she signed her con- 
sent by merely dropping her eyes, and 
smiling. When she dies (may she long 
be spared to illustrate the virtue and 
beauty of composure) her death will, I 
think, be an example of euthanasy. <As 
she has so often done before at any stern 
or doubtful prospect, she will but close 
her eyes and slip away from the contem- 
plation of earthly things, and her friends 
shall not be able to say where reverie 
leaves off and eternal sleep begins. 
—It is astonishing how easily we 
change our minds, and how impossible it 
is for us to regard the individual as we 
do the class to which it belongs. Per- 
haps the sum total of the faults of a 
class is more than we can bear, while 
the single offender has not the power to 
disturb us, and we are ashamed to op- 
pose ourselves to so small and defense- 
less an enemy. ‘These thoughts were 
not directly suggested by human beings, 
but by flies. One recoils from the sound 
of their name, as a reminder of their 
constant annoyance in some places and 
at some times of the year; but I must 
confess that, sitting for hours at a time by 
the same sunny window in winter, I have 
more than once become fondly attached 
to a single fly, which has hovered about 
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my desk and basked in the corners of 
the window-panes. This year it is a sin- 
gularly tame littlc insect, and unusu- 
ally free from troublesome tricks. He 
is not sticky-footed, neither is he one of 
the pertinacious sort, which insists upon 
returning again and again to the same 
spot on my nose or eyebrow. He is 
more apt, when away from the window, 
to take up his position on my stamp-box, 
or the edge of a Grand-Canal-colored 
Venetian shell, which is fastened against 
the wall, near it. From thence he looks 
at me steadily, as if he were waiting to 
fly my errands for me; and I have won- 
dered if it is he who brings back to me 
the words that I sometimes miss from 
my sentences, as I write. He buzzes 
them gently into my ear, and returns to 
his post to trim his wings for the next 
flight. I fancy that he sees my stories 
in detail, letter by letter, and that a word 
of four syllables has to be carried back 
by piecemeal, so that I vainly search 
my brain for the whole when only part 
has yet arrived. 

If I have had a bit of candy, my fly 
is sure to find some fragments of it 
which escaped me, and he walks boldly 
among the edges of letters and sheets of 
paper; and if I must move them about, 
he takes the shortest possible flight, 
and comes back again fearlessly. I won- 
der that it does not strike him dead with 
terror when I stir, or when even my 
hand passes over him, eclipsing the rest 
of the world for the time being; and 
yet he only flies out of its way, when 
the hovering weight is at too close quar- 
ters. I cannot conceive why the small- 
er animals are no more afraid of us, and 
do not appear more sensible of their 
danger when we approach. The least of 
the insects probably have the same feel- 
ing that we do when astronomers tell us 
that the world spins round and moves 
through space; and who knows what 
theories the wise spiders have made, 
being proficient in geometry and other 
exact sciences! They must look upon 
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human beings as we look upon comets, 
and think of life as filled with accident 
and disaster from the eccentricities of 
our orbits. 

The winter fly is less energetic than 
his summer friends, and takes life calm- 
ly, and indulges himself in quiet pleas- 
ures. He seems sometimes like a very 
old man, who has outlived his genera- 
tion, and whose horizon grows narrow- 
er every year. The recollection of the 
past season must be a great surprise to 
my friend the last fly ; and to find the 
world a changed and depopulated place 
must be melancholy. It may be that 
insects and animals have much more af- 
fection for each other than we suppose, 
and even seem to each other to be pos- 
sessed of souls. They may anticipate 
a future life with awe, and the caterpil- 
lar, who weaves his own shroud, may do 
it with a solemn sense of his future an- 
gelhood. He may have been told by 
some longer-lived neighbor that he will 
not always grovel among earthly things, 
or at best climb perilously up a grass 
stalk or fence post, but will wear shin- 
ing wings, and wander at his will through 
space and from flower to flower. He 
would almost be sure of the millennium, 
if he did not know that his heaven and 
hell were dismally interfused, and that 
such things as sharp-beaked birds, and 
little boys with nets and pins, and Death 
himself were lying in wait for him in 
the bowers of his paradise. 

On those days when a flood of sun- 
shine comes through the window my 
lonely winter fly takes courage, and 
soars and buzzes as if it were summer 
again ; but when the sky is gray he goes 
afoot altogether, as if he were rheumatic, 
and he stays a great while in one place, 
and does not venture into the air except 
for safety at a time of great danger. 
There is a pot of geranium on the win- 
dow-sill, which serves him for a garden ; 
aud here he gets a drink of water, once 
in a while, or goes aloft to sitin the mid- 
dle of a broad green leaf. He behaves at 
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such times as if he wished for company ; 
and I pity him, and should be very 
much shocked if I were reminded how 
many of his relatives I have killed with 
a newspaper or other engine of destruc- 
tion, in the summer months. His sleep- 
ing place is behind a little picture, and I 
am always glad to see him walk out in 
the morning; for I have learned from 
sad experience that some day I shall 
miss him, and my pen will bring a dread- 
ful blotting fragment from the depths 
of the ink bottle, which will drop upon my 
sheet of paper, to remind me that my 
fly was mortal, and tell me that his life 
is spent. His crumb of cake will pres- 
ently be dusted away, and for many 
days I shall forget that he is dead, and 
be careful to avoid throwing books upon 
him, or to carelessly harm the fragile 
creature, whom I fancied had learned 
not to be afraid of me while he shared 
my fortunes. I liked to see him sit 
upon my hand, and ride back and forth 
along the lines as I wrote. But why 
do I speak as if my poor friend were 
already dead, since here he comes, brisk 
and busy, to see what we have before us 
in the way of scribbling, this pleasant 
winter’s day. 

— While condemning with proper se- 
verity the cockney maltreatment of the 
eighth letter of the alphabet, we might 
find something, on this very point, to 
censure in 
confident 


ourselves. The American, 
that no countryman of his 
ever denied the aspirate its full right, 
has not listened with critical ear, else 
he has not happened to meet the people 
who say wich, w’at, w’en, w’y, etc. Such 
slighting of the letter A is by no means 
uncommon, while it is especially charac- 


teristic of certain sections of the country ; 


stranger yet, the persons thus transgress- 
ing are, as often as otherwise, possessed 
of liberal education and mental refine- 
ment. I have heard these suppressors 
of their /’s complain that, in trying to 
amend the fault, they fell into error on 
the other side: in restoring the h to 
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wich and w’at, they were apt to insert 
it where it does not belong ; for example, 
converting will into whill. 

What shall be said, O conservers of 
English in its purity ? Will you find it 
a lesser cruelty to smother / in the mid- 
dle of a word than to strike it down at 
the beginning? But perhaps we shall 
not be able to prove ourselves guiltless 
of the latter offense. The decapitated 
words in “ We met ’im” and “I love 
’er”? may present a strange appearance 
in print, but when tried orally are rec- 
ognized as only too familiar acquaint- 
ances. 

The letter r is perhaps subject to 
more trying vicissitudes than is the let- 
ter kh. As you travel westward in this 
country, you shall hear (so it is said) 
an ever-increasing burr, or roll of the 
final r; vires acquirit eundo, — going 
West. I confess that the burr does not 
offend my auditory nerves: I even like 
it; it brings up the rear so bravely. All 
honor to 7 final, by whose agency hor- 
rors are rendered more thrilling and 
effective, rivers more suggestive of 
strong and turbulent currents. Of course 
these onomatopoetic sounds are not 
heard in the East save as your Western- 
er imports them ; there, indeed, the let- 
ter r reaches the lowest ebb of its for- 
tunes. Yet, unless I am misinformed, 
there are some New England regions 
where it succeeds in foisting itself into 
the good graces of the vernacular. 
Ghost of an alphabetical Banquo, it 
rises at the most unseemly times, to 
avenge its taking-off. The place it 
chooses to fill is at the end of a word, 
following the vowel a. Thus it happens 
that we sometimes hear such peculiar 
feminine appellations as Idar and Em- 
mar: from this source we receive a novel 
idear in orthoepy. 

I sometimes think there is a disease 
of the ear corresponding to what in the 
eye is termed color-blindness. Color- 
deafness might be defined as the inabil- 
ity to distinguish the nice shades of dif- 
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ference between related sounds. It is 
possible that persons afflicted with this 
infirmity are unable to recognize all the 
values of the vowels and consonants of 
spoken language; the sounds of certain 
letters may not reach their ear, or their 
ear may report unwarranted sounds. A 
school-teacher (from New England, I 
believe) was instructing a class in the 
science of punctuation. On her calling 
attention to the use of the comma, some 
of the children laughed. “ What are 
you laughing at?” asked the teacher. 
“You said commar,” answered a for- 
ward boy. 

“ Comma ” 


“ And what do you say?” 

(with sharp precision). 
“ Well, I say commar, too,” was the 
teacher’s reply. In much the same way, 
a Southern lady of my acquaintance 
suffers from color-deafness, mistaking 
broad a for vr. On being charged with 
defrauding the r in “ good-morning,’’ 
she good-humoredly attempted to acquit 
herself: ‘ Listen: I say good-mawning, 
too ;” but she only dwelt a little long- 
er than usual on the aw sound. 

— A contributor, who at some period 
of his life must have been an editor, 
sends us the following neat Motto for 
the Waste-Basket : — 

If all the trees in all the woods were men, 

And each and every blade of grass a pen ; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap, every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living 
tribes 

Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race shouid write, and write, and 
write, 

Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And each great inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the clustered 
brink 

Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink. 


scribblers round its 


— Sometimes, when benevolent per- 
sons are discussing the result of any 
special method of charitable action, they 
seem to separate people sharply into 
two classes, those who are to —try to 
—do good, and those who are to be 


e 


done good to; as if there were no in- 


teraction, and as if philanthropy had 
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no effect upon society at large other 
than its effect upon such persons as are 
afflicted with poverty. In this way, 
even some who object earnestly to any 
setting apart of poor individuals as a 
a poor class do unconsciously classify 
them, and separate them from the rich, 
who to—be urged to — benefit 
them. I have sometimes wondered, on 
the contrary, whether Providence did 
not permit poverty to exist for the sake 
of the rich man’s higher good. It was 
Lazarus who gave Dives the chance by 
which he might have saved his soul. If 
there be any truth in this idea, how ob- 
jectionable becomes that attitude of phil- 
anthropic ease which assumes that Dives 
is of much greater value to Lazarus than 
Lazarus can be to Dives! In spite of 
the severe political economists, disciples 
of what Emerson calls a “ brutal polit- 
ical economy,” there are aspects of the 
social question which suggest the possi- 
bility that some of the suffering of the 


are 


poor is, if not a vicarious atonement, at 
least a vicarious punishment, inflicted 
for the sins of the rich. If this be so, 
how does our condescension to their 
suffering look? In estimating the value 
of a charitable relation, it seems to me, 
we should consider its effect on every- 
body concerned ; not merely upon those 
persons whom we designate as its ‘ ob- 
jects.” It may be as important that 
Arthur Perey of Spire Street should 
not be wholly self-absorbed as that Dick 
Jones of Tavern Alley should not go 
hungry ; and I have suspected that there 
might be a God who was interested in 
Arthur Percy’s misguided efforts to 
procure Dick Jones a dinner as much 
on Arthur’s account as on Dick’s. This 
is not saying that it is not desirable that 
Arthur should learn to go about his 
business in the wisest way. It is only 
asserting that the business is a matter 


> 


affecting two souls, and that the one is 
not. more superior to its need than the 
other. Oliver Johnson used to say that 
perhaps he had been able to do little or 
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nothing for the antislavery cause, but 
the antislavery cause had done every- 
thing for him. It had revealed to him 
the new heavens and the new earth. 
That is a spirit touched with humility 
befitting a philanthropist. 

The idea of charity once was of a 
service done to God through his “ little 
ones,’ — the opening of communion 
with him through them. There may be 
danger that the modern opinion of the 
relation, or lack of relation, between men 
and the unknown, unknowable God will 
strip the wretched part of humanity of 
the halo of kinship with divinity, which 
once shone in the eyes of all gazers ; and 
that 
look 
that 
we shall withdraw also our own spirits, 


as we, in our secure superiority, 
upon its nakedness, from which 
reverent conception is withdrawn, 


and even while we serve learn to de- 
spise our fellow-men. There may be 
danger, for every idea that has ever pos- 
sessed earnest minds has had a tendency 
to push itself too far in the thoughtful, 
and to brutalize itself in the unthink- 
ing. 

I do not, of course, advocate a return 
to the medieval way of looking upon 
almsgiving merely as a method of pur- 
chasing one’s own salvation, without 
much regard to the beggar’s good; yet 
was there not a kernel of blessing in 
that great shell of error, in the feeling 
which made the beggar’s misery the 
rich man’s chance, and thus bound their 
lots together? Together, —that is the 
moral I seek. The evil that we do the 
poor man hurts us as well as him; the 
good we fail todo him may peradven- 
ture be turned to our need. 
all needy together. 


We are 


— This morning, in the serene world 
of books, I met a certain chansonnier, 
—a complaisant spirit, with a charter 
for making the songs of a people, who- 
ever might have the making of their 
laws. As it happened, however, the 
song I heard him singing was something 
quite different from a popular ballad: 
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seeming to direct the melodious shafts 
of his humor at himself alone, he in 
reality aimed at, and brought down, all 
of us whose achievement in art falls 
short of our original conception. Where- 
fore, as I could not think of a revenge 
more exquisite, I determined to render 
into such English as I could command 
the charming reflections of Pierre-Jean 
de Béranger on 


LES GRANDS PROJETS. 


J’ai le sujet d’un poéme héroique; 
Qu’avant dix ans le monde en soit doté. 
Oui, le front ceint de la couronne épique, 
Dans l’avenir fondons ma royuaté. 


Mais mon sujet préte 4 la tragédie; 
J’y pourrais prendre un plus rapide essor. 
Dialoguons, et ma piéce applaudie 
M’enivrera d’honneurs, de gloire et d’or. 


La tragédie est un bien long ouvrage; 

L’ode au sujet comme 4 moi convient mieux. 
Riche d’encens, elle en fait partage 

Aux rois d’abord, et, s’il en reste, aux dieux. 


Mais l’ode exigue un trop grand flux de style; 
Mieux vaut traiter mon sujet en chanson. 
Dormez en paix, Pindare, Homére, Eschyle ; 
J'ai révé d’aigle, et m’éveille pinson. 


Sans s’amoindrir quel grand projet s’achéve ? 
Plus d’un génie a di manquer d’entrain. 

Ainsi de tout. 
A des chansons, laisse & peine un quatrain. 


Tel qui restreint son réve 


THE GRAND PLANS. 


A subject for heroic verse I’ve found; 

Ere ten years pass this work the world shall see: 
And then, my brows with epic laurel bound, 

My royal claim shall well established be. 


My subject lends itself to tragic forms; 

On strong and rapid wing my flight I hold; 
My piece is greeted with applausive storms, 
And I am showered with honors, glory, gold. 


On tragedy must patient labor wait; 

The ode remains, — therein my theme I'll cast; 
The ode, with incense rich, can make one’s state 
Like that of kings, or even gods, at last. 


The ode requires a stately surge and swell; 
Perhaps the song will better suit my theme: 
Sleep, Pindar, Homer, Aischylus, sleep well; 
I wake, a chaffinch, — eagle, in my dream! 


What great design but slips and ebbs away ? 
So many a genius fails through impulse lost. 
’'T is thus with all: who only songs essay 
Shall but achieve a quatrain, at the most. 
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Science and Philosophy. Mr. William M. Lacy 
has published in an octavo volume an Examina- 
tion of the Philosophy of the Unknowable as ex- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer. (B. F. Lacy, Phil- 
adelphia.) Mr. Lacy opposes to Mr. Spencer’s 
scheme of nescience the doctrine ‘‘that we are 
capable of realizing something of the nature of 
things occupying the region outside of conscious- 
ness.”? He treats Mr. Spencer with great courte- 
sy, but he attacks his positions with great vigor. 
His book is one worth consideration. — Mr. John 
Fiske, on the other hand, in his Excursions of an 
Evolutionist (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), collects 
fourteen of his interesting essays, which owe much 
of their impulse to Mr. Spencer, and incidentally 
introduce illustrations of Mr. Spencer's philos- 
ophy. Mr. Fiske has so clear and animated a 
style that it is a pleasure to read his lucid sen- 
tences, though he deals often with abstruse sub- 
jects. —Janet’s The Theory of Morals has been 
translated by Miss Mary Chapman, under the su- 
pervision of President Noah Porter. (Scribners. ) 
It is another argument in favor of conscious per- 
sonality in human life. —Certitude, Providence, 
and Prayer is the fourth in President McCosh’s 
Philosophie Series (Scribners), and the course of 
the argument leads to a somewhat comprehensive 
conclusion. — God and the Future Life, by Charles 
Nordhoff (Harpers), is an attempt to restate the 
theses of natural theology in a form more conso- 
nant with recent scientific investigations and in a 
style adapted to immature minds. Mr. Nordhoff 
treats the subject from a positive Christian point 
of view. — The Wonders of Plant Life under the 
Microscope, by Sophie B. Herrick (Putnam), is a 
readable and well-illustrated little volume, in 
which technical terms are avoided as far as possi- 
ble. The writer has given special attention to the 
subject of insectivorous plants. — Optics without 
Mathematics, by Rev. T. W. Webb, is a plain and 
rather lively little volume, published by the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. (Young.) 
— The Organs of Speech, by George Hermann 
von Meyer, is the forty-sixth volume of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series (Appleton), and is a 
physiologist’s study of the application of these 
organs in the formation of articulate sounds; it 
illustrates the physiological basis of philology, and 
thus reaches two classes of students. — Body and 
Will, by Henry Maudsley (Appleton), is an essay 
concerning will in its metaphysical, physiological, 
and pathological aspects. It is polemic in its form, 
being an attack upon the freedom of a spiritual 
will. It isa plea also for the positive method of 
observation and induction in mental pathology. — 
The Science of Correspondences Elucidated, the 
key to the heavenly and true meaning of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, by Rev. Edward Madeley, revised 
and greatly enlarged by B. F. Barrett (Claxton), 
is a new edition of a work accepted by Sweden- 
borgians as one of their apologies. — The Ques- 


tion of a Division of the Philosophical Faculty is 
the Inaugural Address delivered on assuming the 
rectorship of the University of Berlin, by Dr. 
August Wilhelm Hofmann. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
This edition is furnished with a valuable appen- 
dix and notes, the whole being a very interesting 
contribution to the question of the comparative 
advantages of a classical 
the higher education. 
Poetry. Lay Canticles and other Poems, by F. 
Wyville Home (Pickering & Co., London), deserve 
attention as the interesting work of a thoughtful 
student, who has learned some of the power of 
well-knit language, and whose ear is trained to 
harmony. — Verses, by William 8. Lord (Adam 
Craig & Co., Chicago), is a correct title, though 
scanning is not always possible.— One of the 
Shepherds of Bethlehem (J. B. Harrison, Pitts- 
field, Mass.) is a little Christmas poem. — Bran- 
gonar, a tragedy, by George H. Calvert (Lee & 
Shepard), is explained by the author to be a poetic 
interpretation of the career of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. It looks very much as if it mig 
lowed by another. —Iidle Fancies, by Minnie C. 
Ballard (A. S. Hooker, Troy), is a volume of easy- 
going verse, printed, not published. — Poems and 
Swedish Translations, by Frederich Peterson, 
M. D. (Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y.), is ap- 
parently the pastime of a professional man, but it 
is pastime which is more than idleness. Dr. Pe- 
terson shows a quaint fancy, a knowledge of Ori- 
ental as well as Northern verse, and a dexterity of 
rhyme which often produces agreeable effects. — 
The White Nun and other Poems, by Agnes L. 
Carter (Putnams), is a prettily printed volume of 
serious verse. — The latest issue of the tasteful 
Parchment Series (D. Appleton & Co.) is English 
Lyrics, a companion volume to the French Lyrics, 
published last month. The name of the editor of 
the English poems is not given. 


and scientific basis of 


This collection, 
which begins with a lyric by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and ends with a song from The Bride’s Tragedy, 
by T. L. Beddoes, shows the touch of a skillful 
hand. The introduction and the notes are well 
written and to the point. — The English Verse of 
Messrs. Stoddard and Lynton (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is a storehouse of valuable matter. Com- 
pilations of this sort are more easily found fault 
with than made. Errors are inevitable in a work 
laid out on so large a scale as this ; the care and 
knowledge and excellent taste which the editors 
have displayed in attempting to perfect their plan 
do not always go with good intentions. Mr. Stod- 
dard is always on his own ground when he writes 
of English poetry. His prefaces to the fine vol- 
umes which comprise the series are admirable in 
their kind. The idea of devoting a volume to 
translations and a volume to selections from the 
dramatists was altogether a novel and valuable 
idea. In several respects the work differs favor- 
ably from existing compilations of similar char- 
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acter. Its chief faults are such as can be removed 
by careful proof-reading in future editions. 

Fiction. The Jewel in the Lotos, by May Agnes 
Tincker (Lippincott), is a book of unequal merit, 
and needs to be read by one who is willing to be 
steeped in modern Italian life. — The Love of a 
Lifetime, by the author of From Madge to Mar- 
garet (Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a domestic story 
of New England life. — Guenn, a Wave on the Bre- 
ton Coast, is a novel by Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Osgood.) Miss Howard is like an American artist 
who has showa signs of an artistic career, has 
made a little swecess at home, then has gone abroad, 
has studied, and now comes back with a subject 
from Brittany. — Our Christmas in a Palace, by 
E. E. Hale. (Funk & Wagnalls.) The palace isa 
Pullman palace car, and Mr. Hale’s railroad style 
and Christmas invention meet in a grand trans- 
continental fictitious journey.—A Hero’s Last 
Days, or Nepenthe (W. J. Duftie, Columbia, 8. C.) 
is by the author of A Sequence of Songs, and, 
if not a very skillfully constructed story, shows 
thoughtfulness, a liking for excellent literature, 
and a more repressed sentiment than we are ac- 
customed to in Southern novels. 

Holiday Books. Sunlight and Shade, being 
poems and pictures of life and nature (Cassell), 
is a showy medley; most of the pictures and 
poems, of which there is a crowded lot, being by 
second and third-rate composers. It is a mere 
scrap-book, without any apparent method, except 
that of mechanical convenience. — Lee & Shepard 
send six of their illustrated books, in the milliner’s 
style, which has come in with the Macy period of 
bookselling: Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night, 
illustrated by Garrett and Merrill; That Glorious 
Song of Old, illustrated by Fredericks; It Was the 
Calm and Silent Night, illustrated by W. L. Tay- 
lor; My Faith Looks Up to Thee, illustrated by 
Miss Comins; The Lord is My Shepherd, illus- 
trated by Miss Humphrey, and others; Come Into 
the Garden, Maud, illustrated by Garrett. Ray 
Palmer’s poem is a facsimile of the handwriting. — 
One of the prettiest books of the holiday season — 
a season that has been notable for its profusion of 
illustrated and otherwise adorned books — is Flow- 
ers from Hill and Dale, a collection of poems ar- 
ranged and illustrated in colors by Susie Barstow 
Skelding. (White, Stokes & Allen.) The full-page 
flower-pieces are very gracefully designed and ex- 
ecuted. The cluster of pansies on page 21 and 
the spray of wood-fringe on page 29 are especially 
successful. Several of the poems are given in 
facsimile of the authors’ manuscript. 

Books for Young People. Jingles and Songs 
for Wee Girls and Boys, by Mary D. Brine (Cas- 
sell), is a large quarto, crowded with pictures and 

graded rhymes, the earliest 
being nursery jingles, and the latest looking to- 
ward matrimony. The pictures have, for the 
most part, a satisfactory rudeness and freedom 
from over-refinement; the rhymes have an agree- 
able objectiveness. On the whole, the book at- 
tracts by its general homeliness, though it has not 
the virtue of the Ann and Jane Taylor homeliness. 
— Queen Victoria, her Girlhood and Womanhood, 


by Grace Greenwood (J. R. Anderson & Henry 8S. 
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Allen, New York), is an attempt at ‘‘a pleasant, 
simple fireside story of the life and reign of Queen 
Victoria.”?’ A cat may look at a king, and a re- 
publican woman may look at a queen with a wo- 
manly interest in her personality. — The Queens of 
England, abridged and adapted from Agnes Strick- 
land’s work, by Rosalie Kaufman (Estes & Lau- 
riat), is also intended for young people, but treats 
the subject in a historical rather than a gossipy 
fashion. — Young Folks’ History of the Civil War, 
by Mrs. C. Emma Cheney (Estes & Lauriat), is a 
partisan history, very inadequate in its account of 
the causes of the war, and one’s confidence in its 
accuracy is not increased as one reads. — Raising 
the Pearl, by James Otis (Harpers), is one of the 
serials published in Harper’s Young People, and 
is well worth having as a separate book. It 


x. is a 
good story for boys 3 


the scene laid in Tampa Bay, 
and the Pearl a little sunken steamer, which was 
raised by the boys, and made to do good ser- 
vice. It is of very little consequence whether 
school-boys do or do not raise sunken steamers. 
Literature and Literary Criticism. Shakespeare 
as a Lawyer, by Franklin Fiske Heard (Little, 
Brown & Co.), is a sheaf gleaned after earlier 
reapers, but so learned a student in the law could 
scarcely fail to make new and interesting discov- 
eries. — The Odes of Horace, complete in English 
rhyme and blank verse, by Henry Hubbard Pierce 
(Lippincott), isa soldier’s attempt to render Horace 
into popular form. He has annotated his transla- 
tions, but the result on the whole is soda-water 
which has stood for a while in the sun. — Mr. Os- 
car Fay Adams’s Handbook of English Authors 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a convenient and 
carefully planned and executed manual, in diction- 
ary form, by which one may quickly ascertain the 
full name, date, and principal works of all the 
English authors, living and dead, who have se- 
cured conventional immortality. Of course such 
a book is a selective one, but the compiler has 
apparently followed a general taste, and has not 
allowed any special proclivities of his own to 
mislead him. The book is especially full in its 
reference to contemporary authors, and is the 
more valuable for this reason, since ordinary dic- 
tionaries and cyclopedias satisfy inquiry con- 
cerning the dead. — Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, by 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer (Harpers), is an inter- 
esting survey of the almost numberless passages 
in Shakespeare which refer or allude to the com 
mon speech of Englishmen of his day, with com- 
ment and annotation. It is a very desirable book 
for any reader of Shakespeare, and its full index 
makes it as good as a handbook. — Winnowing 
from Wordsworth, edited by J. Robertson (Nimmo, 
Edinburgh), is a tiny book, a veritable vest-pocket 
volume. The editor claims to have included all 
of Wordsworth’s poems not ruinously faulty in 
workmanship. A long preface is chiefly occupied 
with a criticism of Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
Wordsworth in his Selections. Whatever may be 
said of Mr. Robertson’s exclusion, no fault can be 
found with his inclusion.— Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam, its Purpose and Structure, a study, by 
John F. Genung (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), may 
be warmly commended to all students of a great 
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poem. The analysis is deeper and more final 
than any that we have seen, and is plainly the 
work of a man who has brooded over the volume, 
yet has taken pains to present his results in an 
exact, almost dry form. — Characteristics is a 
volume of sketches and essays, by A. P. Russell 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), whose Library Notes 
is well known. This newer volume is a little 
more concrete in its subject than the former, Mr. 
Russell’s very close mosaic being fitted to repre- 
sent figures of persons, rather than abstract ideas. 
To read it is to be constantly in the society of the 
best thoughts of the best men, so cleverly con- 
solidated into a continuous whole as to give one 
the effect of a brilliant monologue. — Pen Pictures 
of the Earlier Victorian authors (Putnams) is 
edited by William Shepard, whose Authors and 
Authorship preceded and was on the same gen- 
eral plan. In this volume Mr. Shepard draws 
upon a variety of sources for descriptions of Bul- 
wer, Disraeli, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, and 
others. The literary character is of a generally 
high order of the interview. — The handsome li- 
brary edition of Emerson’s Works (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is completed by the publication of 
volumes nine, ten, andeleven. Volume nine con- 
stitutes the only full collection ever made of Em- 
erson’s poems. It contains several pieces never 
before printed. The Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches (volume ten) and Miscellanies (volume 
eleven) also include much fresh matter and some 
entirely new. Among the former the reader will 
find the delightful papers on Ezra Ripley and 
Mary Moody Emerson, lately given in the pages 
of this magazine. 

Travel. Spanish Ways and By-Ways, with a 
glimpse of the Pyrenees, by William Howe Downes 
(Cupples, Upham & Co.), is provided with a num- 
ber of illustrations of varying degrees of merit, 
but the text scarcely rises above the level of a 
fair newspaper correspondent. — Woods and Lakes 
of Maine is the title of a handsome volume by 
Lucius L. Hubbard, containing a narrative of the 
author’s trip from Moosehead Lake to New Bruns- 
wick in a birch-bark canoe, and with an appendix 
containing a good list of Indian place-names and 
their meanings. Mr. Hubbard is a man thoroughly 
versed in woodcraft, who has made the Moose- 
head region his own by personal discovery; and 
besides the agreeable narrative, there are many in- 
cidental references to life in the woods, of great 
practical value. The illustrations, by Will L. Tay- 
lor, are very effective. (Osgood.) — A Roundabout 
Journey, by Charles Dudley Warner (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is occupied mainly with the coun- 
tries lying about the Pillars of Hercules; but Mr. 
Warner, as his title implies, goes as far round 
about as to Munich and Baireuth. The round- 
aboutness, however, which the reader most enjoys 
is that of the author’s mind, which plays when 
traveling, and, as the French say, goes to school 
by le chemin des écoliers. — Mr. William Winter’s 
English Rambles, and other fugitive pieces in prose 
and verse (Osgood), belongs here, under Litera- 
ture, and under Poetry. It is a volume which one 
need not trouble himself to classify, since its inter- 
est and the pleasure which it gives are largely due 
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to the personal element in the literature. Mr. 
Winter has a sensibility which makes him respond 
quickly and warmly to those gentler aspects of 
nature and life which most people are, shall we 
say, too shamefaced to recognize openly. It isa 
pleasure to meet with so good a lover, and his love 
is for that which is pure and honorable. Certainly 
no American since Washington Irving has written 
so appreciatively of rural England as Mr. Winter 
has done in this and in a previous volume of the 
same sort. As to London, one must go back to 
Dr. Johnson himself to find any such admirer of 
its historic nooks and corners. 

General Francis A. Walker has 
rewritten in a small volume the four lectures on 
Land and its Rent (Little, Brown & Co.), which 
he delivered last spring at Harvard University. 
The theme of the book is the rightfulness and the 
expediency of private property in land and of the 
influence of rent upon the distribution of wealth, 
and the immediate occasion seems to have been 
the discussion excited by Mr. George’s book on 
Progress and Poverty. — The Destructive Influ- 
ence of the Tariff upon Manufacture and Com- 


Economics. 


merce, and the Figures and Facts relating thereto, 
by J. Schoenhof, is one of the aggressive publica- 
tions of the New York Free Trade Club (Putnams), 
in which history is ignored. It is singular how 
heated these scientific missionaries get in discus- 
sion. — Workers and Idlers, by Merritt H. De- 
ment (Chicago), is a somewhat angry tract upon 
the present inequalities in fortune, which it claims 
should be mended by the abolition of usury and 
the taxation of land. — Mineral Resources of the 
United States, by Albert Williams, Jr., is a vol- 
ume of the United States Geological Survey. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington.) Here 
one may learn with little difficulty what deposits 
he may look for on‘his ten-acre lot, in addition to 
the coal which occurs not im situ, but in cellar. 
Text-Books and Education. Davies’ Elements 
of Surveying and Leveling, which been a 
standard text-book ever since its first appearance 
in 1830, was made more valuable by the author's 
revision in 1870, and has now passed through a 
second revision at the hands of J. H. Van Am- 
ringe, who has especially availed himself of the 
government operations. (Barnes.) — An Epitome 
of English History, with questions for examina- 
tion, by S. Agnes Kummer, revised by A. M. 
Chandlee (Barnes), follows the old formal division 
of reigns, a method which is thoroughly artificial ; 
but then many conceive that memory is best aided 
by artificial systems. —In Worman’s Chautauqua 
Language Series, a Second French Book after the 
Natural or Pestalozzian Method (Barnes) has 
been published; the student is led on by easy les- 
sons in French without any English, and is sup- 
posed to have partaken of some magic herb which 
makes him a child again in his apprehension. — 
Professor W. G. Peck, of Columbia, has added to 
his other text-books one upon Popular Astronomy 
for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools. (Barnes.) Mathematical formulas and 
demonstrations have been avoided as much as pos- 
sible, but the effort has been to preserve a logical 
order in the treatment of subjects. —In the Dime 


has 
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Question Books (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.), 
two recent numbers are Geography and Grammar. 
— Prof. J. B. Greenough has completed his edi- 
tion of the Greater Poems of Virgil by a second 
volume containing the latter half of the Aneid 
and the Georgics. (Ginn, Heath & Co.) The ad- 
mirable typography seems to belong to the editor’s 
clear and crisp style of annotation. Two or three 
little illustrations are given. Why should not 
Latin and Greek text-books have interpretative 
illustrations in the text rather than in the notes ? — 
In Ginn, Heath & Co.’s Classics for Children has 
been included the Merchant of Venice, edited by 
Mr. Hudson, who has also printed as an introduc- 
tion the story of the play as given by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. — What Shall we Do with our Daugh- 
ters ¢ 
Mary A. 


educational in its bearing; but it also is oratorical 
’ 


Superfluous Women, and other lectures, by 
Livermore (Lee & Shepard), is mainly 


as the origin of the book determined, and its elo- 
quence seems sometimes wasted upon a generation 
which is really very much in earnest about women 
and their educatiot 
and Girls, by Wi 


— Sound Bodies for our Boys 
iam Blaikie (Harpers), is the 
incorporation of a well-known writer’s views ‘on 
physical culture into a manual for school use. It 
has the advantage over a mere book of exercises 
that it gives also the rationale of 
which are simp! 


the exercises, 
and safe. — Mr. Rolfe, on second 
thoughts, has added Titus Andronicus to his series 


of Shakespeare’s plays; not committing himself to 


any hard and judgment as to Shakespeare’s 
share in the play, but giving the testimony of va- 
rious experts. (Harpers.) 

Healih and Charity. The supplement to the 
fourth annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity — three 
ill-assorted graces — contains several papers on 
the Adulteration of Food, Our Eyes and our In- 
dustries, Water Board, Sewerage of Nahant, etc. 


Dr. Jeffries’ paper on Our Eyes and our Industries 


is especially readable. —An Ethical Symposium 
is the title of ‘i 
ethics and etiquette from the liberal standpoint, 


s of papers concerning medical 


by New York physicians of general repute (Put- 
old code of ethics of the 

ion as presented by Dr. 
The book is a curious commentary 


nams), who oppose the 
American Medical Assoc 
Austin Flint. 
on social conditions, as well. — A Directory to the 
Charitable and Beneficent Institutions of the City 
of New York has been published for the’Charity 
Organization Society (Putnams), and is an aid in 
the present rational movement toward a social 
mastery of poverty. 

Humor, I Unintentional. Her 
Second Part of English as She is Spoke (Putnams) 


ntentional and 


Books of the Month. 


[ February. 


is a further contribution to the literature of the 
now famous Portuguese guide. We are afraid 
that we may enter now upona series of imitations, 
for the great original must have created a school 
of students. — English as She is Wrote (Appleton) 
is an amusing collection of solecisms and absurdi- 
ties in literature. 

Domestic kconomy. The Oyster Epicure is a 
collation of authorities on the gastronomy and 
dietetics of the oyster. (White, Stokes & Allen.) 
The editor has done his work in collecting a num- 
ber of interesting and useful hints upon the subject 
from a variety of sources. One may learn where 
the most toothsome come from, how they should 
be cooked, how served, how eaten, and, most im- 
portant of all, how many one may eat. — Health 
in the Household, or Hygienic Cookery, by Su- 
sanna W. Dodds, M. D. (Fowler & Wells), is a 
plump book of minute directions for the table 
upon sound principles of hygiene. Whatever may 
be the particular value of its receipts, its general 
views are agreeable to common sense. 

History and Biography. History of Prussia to 
the Accession of Frederic the Great, 1134-1740, 
by Herbert Tuttle (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), isa 
substantial addition to historical literature. Pro- 
fessor Tuttle has a deliberateness and directness 
in his style which quickly enlist the reader’s con- 
fidence. A good map prefaces the volume. — Po- 
litical Recollections 1840-1872, by George W. 
Julian (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), is naturally 
devoted mainly to anti-slavery politics, since Mr. 
Julian was a thorough-going opponent of slavery. 
— Memoir of Charles Lowe, by his wife, Martha 
Perry Lowe (Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a full 
record of the life of a man nowise remarkable, 
but solidly respected in 
he lived, 


the community in which 
iseful in religious and benevolent move- 
ments, and by his editorial and other capacities 
frequently brought into connection both with fa- 
mous men and important measures. 

Art and Scholarship. Music in England, and 
Music in America, are two volumes by Frédéric 
Louis Ritter (Scribners), which give a running 
narrative of the development of music in the two 
countries, — a narrative which is animated and dis- 
cursive. Mr. Ritter properly gives Foster a spe- 
cial place in his study, but we think he scarcely 
makes enough of the latent musical power in the 
colored race. —A Critical Bibliography of the 
Greek New Testament as published in America is 
a careful monograph by Isaac H. Hall. (Pickwick 
& Co., Philadelphia.) The work, itself an illus- 
tration of American scholarship, contains some in- 
teresting tributes to the researches in the direction 
of New Testament Greek. 

















